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Tie PHILANTHROPIST 

CHAPTER I 

"T "TE is short, and fat, and very full of 
I I zeal," announced Mrs. Ellis-L)yne, as 
JL X. she snipped the thread of the button- 
hole she had just finished. 

Mrs. Raymond Loftus laughed sarcastically. 
.^ "I do hope he is evangelical?" said Mrs. 
; Small, interrogatively. 

Nobody paid the slightest attention to her 
' remark. 

" Oh, Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, your poor foot ! " cried 
, Mrs. Loftus, jumping up; " I was so interested in 
what you were saying that I quite forgot." She 
lookea round. " Pork has it," she whispered. 
" Evangelical Pork," Mrs. Ellis-Dyne whispered 
^ in return. " I must have it." 
^ Mrs. Loftus crossed the room. "You won't 
I mind, will you ? " she said, forcibly withdrawing 
^. the hassock from under Mrs. Small's feet. " It is 
": for Mrs. Ellis-Dyne." 

' Mrs. Small, her short legs dangling, watched 
> her as she fussily adjusted the hassock under 
• the feet of the Lady President. 
i " I can't think how you can have endured such 
a regime of 'locals' all these years," resumed 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, after a pause. 
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" ' What can't be cured — ^ " laughed Mrs. Lof tus. 

" I prefer it the other way, ' What can't be 
endured — ' " 

"That is for people with a golden spoon," 
smiled Mrs. Loftus ; " until you came we had re- 
signed ourselves. You can't think how horrid 
it all was. I've heard the same sermons hun- 
dreds of times over ; most of the locals only have 
one, — they take a different text each time and 
preach the same sermon from all." 

" And so they ought," interposed Mrs. Small, 
before Mrs. Ellis-Dyne could speak. "Whv, 
what does the hymn say, *Tell me the old, old 
story,' and that's what they do, — tell sinners 
the old, old story of Jesus and His love, and the 
minister himself can't do more." 

"'Make not vain repetitions as the heathen 
do,' "said Mrs. Loftus, flippantly, sacrificing her 
reserve to a smart remark. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne laughed. 

" But they ain't in vain," argued Mrs. Small ; 
" it 's only last week my Dick converted a man." 

" I thought it was only God who could convert 
the heart,' reproved Mrs. Loftus, with assumed 
austerity. 

Mrs. Small, between her duty to God and her 
loyalty to Dick, was so distracted that she re- 
mained silent. 

" Is he married ? " asked Miss Hanbury ; and 
a smile went round, even Mrs. Small joining. 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne objected to direct questions and 
glanced at Mrs. Loftus, who, taking the hint, said, 

" Yes, he has recently married ; m fact, the)^ are 
upon their honeymoon now. It was n't until he 
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got the appointment to this church that he was 
able to marry. An unmarried man was suggested, 
as being less expensive, but Mr, Ellis-Dyne in- 
sisted upon a married man, he thought it would 
be so much more satisfactory." 

"And so it is,** commented Mrs. Small, who 
had got over her annoyance. " A man 's not half 
a man without a good wife to look after him, as I 
often tell my husband/' 

"You're to look after the house. Miss Han- 
bury, I think ? " said another lady. 

" If it were only a permanent situation," whis- 
pered Mrs. Loftus, behind her hand to Mrs. 
Ellis-Dyne. 

" What, a housemaid ? " laughed Mrs. Ellis- 
Dyne. 

" Housewife ! " corrected Mrs. Loftus, with a 
roguish smile. 

Miss Hanbury frowned upon them, guessing 
herself to be the subject of their whispering. 

"Yes," continued Mrs. Loftus, aloud; "fancy 
listening to old Job Mason year in and year out, 
with his eternal *Are ye wheat, or are ye tare?' 
and that man Bates, the undertaker, who always 
drags in that woman who had such a lovely death- 
bed. If I 've heard about that woman's deathbed 
once, I 've heard it five hundred times." 

" Is n't it rather personal of him," asked Mrs. 
Ellis-Dyne, " to dwell so much upon deathbeds ? " 

" It is, — dreadfully personal," said Mrs. Loftus. 
" I wonder he does n't hang up the scale of 
charges in the pulpit; the way he looks at one 
as he stands up there I He seems to be measur- 
ing one for one's coffin. It gives me the creeps. 

3 
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Then there 's that Natty Pringle ; he had one 
text and one sermon for years until they twitted 
him about it, and laughed him into composing 
another, — rather a fiasco when he broke down 
in the middle of it, and said he had forgotten the 
new one, but he would give them a bit of the 
old, adding that after all they needn't mind 
that, for the Scriptures said that the old wine 
was better than new." 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, who had only lately moved 
into the neighbourhood, was, by virtue of her 
wealth, at once acknowledged leader among the 
ladies of the congregation of the Stroud Street 
Chapel. She presided at all the Dorcas and other 
meetings as a matter of course. She and her 
husband had felt themselves at a disadvantage in 
a wealthier church, lost in the crowd of the well- 
to-do ; but here they were able to take first place 
at every function. 



CHAPTER II 



IT was a matter of speculation among the 
church-members as to the amount of the 
Loftuses' income. It was known that Mr. 
Raymond Loftus was something in the city, but 
precisely what had never been divulged. Ray- 
mond, an open-hearted, free-handed fellow, m 
most things loquacious, was reticent upon this 
point ; it was not even certain whether he were 
master or man, — some inclined to one opinion, 
and some to another ; but nobody had succeeded 
in piercing the veil which Raymond, under his 
wife's earnest commands, had drawn over his oc- 
cupation. It was aggravating to these good folk 
not to be able to give him his exact niche in the 
social scale. It was expected of a church-member 
not only that he should lay bare his soul in the 
class-meeting, but that his bank-book and ledger 
should be at least sufficiently open to allow an 
approximation of his material standing. 

*' I cannot understand it 1 " said one to another. 
" Loftus is open enough about most things ; why 
does he want to make such a secret about his 
business affairs ? Depend upon it there 's some- 
thing wrong. Either, my dear, they're flying 
their kite too high, and there will be a crash there 
some day ; or he 's ashamed of his trade. That 's 
what I think ! " 
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It was a matter of no moment to Raymond 
Loftus himself, who knew his position. As man- 
ager to a large firm of contractors, he drew a 
handsome salary, — handsome, at least, compared 
with the earnings of the bulk of the members of 
the chapel, who were for the most part tradesmen 
in a more or less prosperous way of business. A 
few could have bought the Loftuses up over and 
over again and not nave missed the money ; but 
these were of the uneducated plodders, content 
to accumulate without spending. 

It was not long after die Loftuses settled in the 
neighbourhood that Mrs. Loftus was acknowledged 
the leader of the church. Lavish in home expendi- 
ture, first on the subscription lists, she soon made 
her way into the foremost position. The dowry 
she had brought to her husband had been partly 
expended in the purchase of the freehold of a 
large, rambling old house called The Grange, the 
remainder squandered in expensive furniture. It 
was a source of much chagrin to Mrs. Loftus that 
the money melted so quickly that even to their 
recklessness a carriage was impossible. She had 
set her heart upon a carriage and pair. It was in 
vain that Raymond endeavoured to console her. 

" If we are careful for a time," said he, " we 
might venture upon a dog-cart and a cob, or if you 
prefer it, a pony-chaise." 

To this his wife would not agree. 

" It must be a carriage or nothing," said she. 
" I will not do the thing by halves ; it would place 
us upon a level with that ridiculous Mrs. Small." 

The Smalls were the proud possessors of a 
gaudily painted dog-cart, in which they might be 
6 
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seen upon a bank holiday driving into the coun- 
try the smarter of the two cobs which Small em- 
ployed in delivering the noted farmhouse pork, 
for which his establishment was justly famed. 

Nineteen years had elapsed, and although Lof- 
tus's income had been considerably augmented 
during that period, he had never been able to 
satisfy his wife's ambition for a carriage. Many 
times when Raymond had come home jubilant 
with the news of a substantial increase in his 
salary his wife pressed her ambition upon him ; 
but there were always outstanding bills to meet, 
and Raymond's conscience would not allow him 
to contract such a heavy debt as the purchase 
of a carriage and horses would entail while thev 
were always living upon the outside edge of their 
income. They were both fond of good living ; 
and although Raymond drew the line at contract- 
ing a heavy debt in a lump sum, the insidious 
pleasures ot the table drew more and more heavily 
upon his resources. 

It was a source of great mortification to Mrs. 
Loftus when the Ellis-Dynes joined the chapel. 
Her supremacy was trampled upon by the calm 
insolence of Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, who, with her large 
establishment of carriages, horses, men, and maid- 
servants, made rivalry impossible, — so frankly im- 
possible that instead, of attempting to resist she 
capitulated at once, and ever after congratulated 
herself upon the wisdom of that course. For 
there were compensations. Mrs. Ellis-Dyne must 
needs have a friend, and there was mingled bitter 
and sweet in her announcement that Mrs. Loftus 
was the only one in whom she could confide. 

7 
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" Really," said that lady, in sweetly patronising 
tones, ''the others are all impossible, and how 
you have managed for companionship I cannot 
understand. We must positively make an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance in our stand against 
Vulgarity." 

To this Mrs. Loftus readily assented, and with 
considerable tact withdrew from intimacy with 
the common herd and henceforth devoted herself 
to Mrs. Ellis-Dyne. To lunch with her, to drive 
in her carriage, was a distinct rise in the social 
scale ; and gradually the sense of injury, of being 
supplanted, was merged in gratification at this 
added social distinction. 

Early in their intimacy Mrs. Ellis- Dyne made 
it apparent that the friendship could not be one 
of perfect equalitv, and to this Mrs. Loftus reluc- 
tantly resigned nerself; for her daughter's sake 
she stifled all feeling of resentment She deter- 
mined that Maggie, then eighteen years of age, 
should not lose any chance of a satisfactory settle- 
ment in life which companionship with the Ellis- 
Dynes might give her. The limits of friendship 
which Mrs. Ellis-Dyne had fixed she shifted by 
dint of fawning and flattery until a degree of 
intimacy was established between her daughter 
and the two Ellis-Dyne girls far in excess of what 
their mother had intended or approved. 

The ground won by Mrs. Loftus was occupied 
bv Maggie with a calm assurance which baffled 
all Mrs. Ellis-Dyne's efforts at retrieval. Not 
that Maggie was a schemer ; it may be doubted 
if she were aware of her mother's manoeuvres. 

Maggie had been to a finishing school where 
8 
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self-esteem and deportment were the two most 
important items of culture. For the rest, she 
was clever, self-opinionated, and strictly orthodox 
according to the tenets of the Methodist Church. 
She was tall, with a good figure, rather abrupt 
in her actions, but not wanting in a certain alert 
gracefulness. Her face possessed a charm impos- 
sible to describe, which must have had its source 
in some power of sympathy ; but so stunted was 
it by the crudeness of her education that she 
baffled all who attempted to analyse the attraction 
she undoubtedly possessed. At this time she 
presented an anomaly of attraction and repulsion 
disconcerting to her intimates. 

Whatever her faults of character and bearing, 
she was immeasurably more attractive than the 
Ellis-Dyne girls, who, though passably good-look- 
ing, were commonplace to a degree. This was 
apparent even to their mother ; and the jealousy 
it engendered on their behalf deepened when she 
saw that not only her own thoughtless scape- 
grace son, Walter, but also Edward Inglis, was 
attracted by her. Edward Inglis, it may be noted, 
she had designed for one of her own girls. 

On the day succeeding the Dorcas meeting 
Mrs. Loftus and her daughter were sipping their 
five o'clock tea in the drawing-room, when Mrs. 
Loftus, who was languidly turning over the pages 
of the " Queen," said, — 

"Just look. Tiny I Here's really a splendid 
bicycling skirt ; you must positively get one like 
this." 

Maggie looked severely at her mother. 
" Mother ! " she said in a tone of sharp reproof. 

9 
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" It really does n't matter," exclaimed Mrs. 
Lof tus, apologetically ; " there is nobody here." 

"It is too absurd!" retorted her daughter, im- 
patiently ; " I Ve told you before I won't be called 
out of my name." 

" It was only a slip ; but just look at this ! 
Isn't it a love of a skirt?" 

Maggie inspected it. "It's very well," she 
agreed ; " but what is the use of a skirt if I can't 
have a bicycle ? " 

" But you shall have one. I '11 speak to your 
father at dinner to-night" 

"I hope he'll be in a good temper," sighed 
Maggie. 

"Don't fret, Maggie; I think I can manage 
that" 

Maggie toyed with the paper; she knew to 
what her mother alluded, and had often protested 
against it 

A few minutes later Raymond Loftus entered 
the room, — a tall, strong man in the prime of life, 
carefully dressed in a frock-coat which became 
him well. As he crossed the room, Mrs. Loftus, 
glancing at Maggie, raised her eyebrows expres- 
sively. Maggie responded with a little nod. 

Raymond, jovial fellow, was at times subject to 
fits of gloom. Introspection was foreign to his 
nature ; these moods came and passed away. He 
never paused to analyse their cause; his one 
desire was to be rid of them. He and his wife 
both knew of a short cut to relief, and used it 
unsparingly. 

Loftus sank into a chair and yawned with 
exaggerated emphasis. 

10 
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" You look fagged, Ra5nnond," remarked Mrs. 
Loftus. " A cup of tea ? It 's auite fresh." A 
cunning smile hovered round ner lips as he 
answered, — 

"No, tiianks, Milly; it's a beverage I don't 
much affect, as you know," and he glanced mis- 
chievously at his daughter. 

Maggie smiled slightly, but did not speak. 

After dinner that evening, when the servants 
had withdrawn, Mrs. Loftus looked across at 
Raymond, who sat in ostentatious moodiness 
sipping his claret. He looked up and caught 
his wife's eye. 

"This is thin stuff," growled he, putting his 
glass down with a gesture of contempt. 

Mrs. Loftus glanced at Maggie with a smile. 
Maggie looked at her plate. 

" Class night, too," Raymond went on. " I do 
like to feel cheerful on that night, if no other; 
it makes such a difference to our meeting." 

" You do seem dull," said Mrs. Loftus, sym- 
pathetically ; " I think you might almost have a 
bottle of champagne." 

Raymond brightened perceptibly, but made 
some show of protest. 

" No, no, I really must n't keep drawing upon 
that ; that 's for visitors and high days." 

" Oh, just now and then when you 're dull," 
said Mrs. Loftus. " * Wine to gladden the heart 
of man ; ' I 'm sure you cannot get much gladness 
out of that claret. I can't think how you can 
drink the sour stuff." 

"That's better!" cried Loftus, as he drained 
his glass. " It is wonderful what a lot of virtue 
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there is in a glass of good champagne. Before 
taking, gloomy, irritable. After, full of genial 
optimism and Christian cheerfulness. You don't 
know what you miss. Tiny, by being a total 
abstainer." 

" Don't call her Tiny, Raymond ; she is really 
too big for that now; her friends have twitted her 
about it, — the Ellis-Dynes, you know ! By the 
way, we called there to^ay. They want Maggie 
to go with them for a day's cycling next week. ' 

Raymond nodded. "I hope you'll enjoy it, 
Maggie." 

" No doubt I should if I went," returned 
Maggie, rather shortly, " but I don't see how I 
can go when I don't possess a bicycle." 

" Why not hire, as you 've done before ? " 

" I can't go upon a hired machine," objected 
Maggie ; " they 're so shabby. I should be 
ashamed to go with the Ellis-Dynes upon a 
hired machine." 

" Yes ! " broke in Mrs. Loftus ; " you '11 really 
have to buy one for her, Raymond." 

Raymond understood why he had got his 
champagne so easily. 

" I really can't afford it," said he, shaking his 
head. 

"Oh, we can manage it somehow!" returned 
Mrs. Loftus ; " it is not a very great outlay." 

Loftus filled and emptied his glass again be- 
fore replying, 

" I 'm awfully sorry, Maggie," sighed he ; "I 
should like to have bought it for you as a birth- 
day present, but I really have n't twenty pounds 
to spare just now." 

12 
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" Oh, nonsense, Raymond ! " expostulated Mrs. 
Loftus; "she must have it, and I'll economise in 
some other way." 

This was one of Mrs. Loftus*s little fictions. 

" Well, well ! we must see what can be done," 
conceded Raymond; "but I really don't know 
how I 'm to manage it, I Ve had so many claims 
upon me lately. What with the subscriptions at 
the chapel, and the disbursements that I have 
had to make for the * Home,' I 'm awfully short 
of cash." 

" Bother the * Home,' " said Mrs. Loftus, shortly. 
" I think, as I 've told you before, that it is not 
right that you should burden yourself with other 
people's children in this way. There 's the poor- 
house ; we pay enough in rates for that, without 
relieving them of the burden of these children." 

" My dear, you forget the words of the Psalmist, 
* Blessed is the man that provideth for the sick 
and needy, the Lord shall deliver him in time of 
trouble.' Besides," he went on, expanding under 
the generous influence of the wine, " I often feel 
that I am not doing enough for others ; we have 
much to be thankful for, and the least we can do 
is to try to bring a little brightness into some 
other lives." 

" Of course that's all very true," retorted Mrs. 
Loftus, " but it can easily be carried too far. You 
must not forget, Rajrmond, that our first duty is 
to Maggie. I don't think we are called upon to 
keep up that ' Home ' unless you will do what I 
have often urged you to do, — get outside sub- 
scriptions. It would be easy enough. I 'm sure 
the thing is becoming quite a burden upon us." 

13 
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It had happened a year or two before that a 
member of Loftus's class had died, leaving a 
widow and two young children. As he lay upon 
his deathbed he implored Loftus not to allow his 
family to drift into the workhouse. " I Ve done 
my liest for 'em/' he had said, "but we've had a 
deal of sickness, — it was the Lord's will and I 
don't complain, — but it swallowed up all my sav- 
ings, and I leave 'em in debt. It 's bitter hard to 
go like this, but the Lord knows best. You Ve 
been a good friend to me, Mr. Loftus ; I 've pro- 
fited a deal by your counsel; and if you would 
only promise to look after 'em a bit, I think I 
could die happy." 

Loftus was much touched, and promised to do 
all that he could. The widow, worn out with 
watching by her husband's bedside, only survived 
him a few weeks, and Raymond Loftus, in fulfil- 
ment of his promise, placed the children in the 
care of a widow who was willing to receive them 
at a few shillings a week. 

The knowledge of Loftus's generosity became, 
as a matter of course, public property; and though 
his wife did not view the arrangement with any 
great favour, the approbation showered upon him 
by other members of the church not only made it 
difficult for him to go back upon his action, but 
led to such an upliftmg of the heart that when, 
in going home one stormy night, he found a 
child astray and homeless in the street, he pliaced 
her with the others. 

Again his wife remonstrated with him, and 
again she failed to alter his purpose. The cost, 
aner all, was so trifling, that to a man of his lav* 
14 
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ish nature it could not weigh against the heart- 
glow it purchased. 

Following this, the widow died, and after much 
cogitation Loftus transferred the children to the 
care of the chapel-keeper and his wife, a childless 
couple. 

Benjamin Worth was a most enthusiastic 
Methodist, who, in addition to his duties at the 
chapel, acted as postman in the district The 
sum allowed for the maintenance of the children 
was a welcome addition to his scanty wages, and 
the children, two boys and a girl, now growing up, 
reflected great credit upon a somewhat sour but 
wholesome discipline exercised by Mrs. Worth. 

Raymond Loftus, wanting that reticence char- 
acteristic of finer minds, was much given to 
discussing the welfare of these children with ac- 
quaintances, and was not at all averse from hearing 
his praises sounded ; and under the influence of the 
general approval was apt to converse freely of his 
plans for the founding of a " Home." Owing to 
this he had fallen into the habit of referring to 
the " Home," although at this time the scheme 
had not developed further than indicated. 
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CHAPTER III 



MR. AND MRS. ELLIS-DYNE, having 
been instrumental in securing the ap- 
pointment of a duly qualified minister 
for the chapel, which had hitherto groaned, both 
literally and figuratively, under the ministrations 
of " locals," determined to celebrate their triumph 
by a garden-party to which all the church-mem- 
bers were to be invited. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne and her daughters were dis- 
cussing the matter one morning, when Mrs, 
Loftus called. 

" Is it necessary to have all the rabble ? " asked 
Mrs. Loftus, when Mrs. Ellis-Dyne unfolded her 
plan. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne gave her a glance of reproof. 
She happened to be posing to herself at that 
moment as patroness of the whole church, who 
could unbend to the humblest without derogation 
of her dignity; and Mrs. Loftus's remark was 
singularly ill-timed. In the flush of triumph at 
having secured them a duly ordained minister, 
she felt kindly disposed toward every one, and 
even the crusade she had sworn with Mrs. 
Loftus against vulgarity for the time dropped 
into abeyance. Mrs. Loftus was quick to notice 
her friend's disapproval. 

" It sounds harsh," she said with a little laugh, 
**but between ourselves, you know, dear Mrs. 
i6 
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Ellis-Dyne, it does n't mean anything, really ; 
and of course they must all come. Poor things I 
some of them will be wild with delight at bemg 
the guests of such a distinguished hostess. The 
evangelical porcupine will come fearfully and 
wonderfully arrayed for the occasion, I expect. 
It 's a case of the lower the scale, the higher the 
colours, don't you — " she bit her lip m some 
confusion. Mrs. Ellis-Dyne wore a gorgeous red 
blouse. " Of course," she remarked after a mo- 
ment's pause, " it would be dififerent if they con- 
fined themselves to one, but they wear such 
glaring contrasts." 

"Now, how shall we amuse them?" debated 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, ignoring her companion's con- 
fusion. " Let me see 1 There are tennis and cro- 
quet; the men might play at cricket in the 
paddock. What else can we do ? I 'm afraid it 
will be a dreadful bore. Violet and Mabel will 
have to look after the women, and I '11 see if I 
can get Walter and Mr. Inglis to take the men 
in hand. With cricket, and running races, and 
that sort of thing, we can fill up the time, but it 
will be a dreadful bore," she said again ; " I half 
wish I had n't undertaken it." 

** Oh, that will do splendidly ! " agreed Mrs. 
Loftus, cheerfully; "and after tea I suppose we 
shall have a short service, and Mr. Allingham 
will say a few words. We must have plenty of 
hymns on the lawn." 

"Don't have hymns, mother," cried Mabel 
Ellis-Dyne, with a shudder. 

Mrs. Loftus laughed. " You may cut out any* 
thing you like rather than that," she cried, " unless 
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you want the whole thing to be a failure. Good 
old Methodist hymns, to good old Methodist 
tunes, those windy-grindy tunes that go up to 
heaven and down to the nethermost regions are 
the hearts' delight of our good old Methodists, 
They would rather do without the tea than those." 

"Question? Mrs. Loftus," challenged Violet 
Ellis-Dyne, with a laugh. 

"A fact, I assure you, Violet I" began Mrs. 
Loftus, but was interrupted by the entrance of 
Walter Ellis-Dyne and Edward Inglis. 

" You are just in time, Mr. Inglis, to accept a 
most onerous post," said Mabel Ellis-Dyne, with 
a smile of welcome. 

"You 11 be clever," said Walter Ellis-Dyne, 
before his friend could speak, " if you get Ned to 
do an)rthing. I'm not fond of work, but he, I 
verily believe, is the laziest beggar on earth." 

" Hush, Walter," began Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, ner- 
vous lest Inglis should be offended; "that is going 
too far." 

" Don't be serious, mater ! Mine was a blunt 
arrow; you've put a barb to it." 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne looked perplexed. 

"Barbed or not, I assure you it has not 
penetrated," laughed Inglis ; " I caught it on 
the shield of Conscious Rectitude. As for the 
onerous duty, I am afraid I must decline ; I am 
not like Walter, bristling with all the talents ; I 
have but one." 

" Yes ! " yawned Walter; " we 've heard of that 
before, the talent of criticism, you call it ; but it 
is only the counterfeit, — carping." 

" I have n't even one now," cried Inglis, turning 
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to Mabel ; " it seems to be a case of * Take the 
talent from him, and/ " waving his hand toward 
Walter, " • give it to him that hath five talents/ " 

Mrs. Loftus laughed, but had her merriment 
cut short by Mrs. Ellis- Dyne, who considered this 
irreverent. Had it been any one but Inglis, she 
would have administered a severe reproof. " It is 
about the garden-party," she explained ; " I should 
feel so grateful if you would assist us to entertain 
all these people." 

" Garden-party ? " interrogated Inglis. 

" Why, have n't you heard? " chimed in Walter. 
"We are going to have the chapel menagerie 
here, my boy ! All the dogs and cats and other 
animals, domesticated and undomesticated, who 
congregate weekly at the little Bethel which we 
have taken under our especial wing, including a 
porcupine, I think you said, Mrs. Loftus ? " 

" Walter ! " reproved Mrs. Ellis-Dyne. 

Mrs. Loftus shook her head smilingly. "I 
mustn't encourage you," she murmured. 

"Yes," continued Walter, who delighted in 
shocking his mother; "they assemble to give a 
formal welcome to a garrulous old magpie." 

" Iwill not have you speak in that disrespectful 
wav, Walter," snapped Mrs. Ellis-Dyne ; " if your 
father were here, you dare not do so." 

Walter subsided, with a wink at Inglis. He 
had visions of a curtailed allowance. The dis- 
cussion proceeded, and Inglis was enlisted to help 
with the men. 

" I '11 take the girls," cried Walter ; " I know I 
can amuse them. There 's a good deal of fun in 
Methodism, Ned, if you know where to look for 
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it. What says Wordsworth, * Humour in sticks, 
and fun in everything.' " 

" I 'm surprised at you, Walter," said Inglis, in 
a tone that baffled interpretation ; " there is noth- 
ing escapes your sacrilegious touch. Even our 
grandest philosophical poet is drawn upon to 
furnish ideas for your ribaldry." 

" Thank you, Mr. Inglis," said Mrs. Ellis-Dyne. 
" I can't think where Walter gets his jeering ways ; 
he never hears his father or me talk like that." 

" Ask Inglis," suggested Walter, derisively. 

"I should put it down to natural depravity," 
said Inglis, coolly. 

"But," suggested Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, who was 
taking the matter seriously, " I can't understand 
— I mean we hear so much about heredity that 
surely it could n't be as you suggest, when neither 
Mr. Ellis-Dyne nor myself have ever exhibited 
such tendencies." 

" That raises a question in which I am much in- 
terested," said Inglis, solemnly. " I have a theory 
that a case like Walter's is an abrogation of the 
law of conformity to type ; that some subtle and 
obscure psychological processes, freakish in their 
nature, saddle estimable parents with scapegrace 
offspring. The idea is not new, it is only a fresh 
way of putting it ; it answers to the fairy change- 
ling in old folk-lore." 

" You miserable gasser, shut up ! " cried Walter. 
** Mother, he 's guying you." 

"Mrs. Ellis-Dyne,' said Inglis, with dignity, 
" you do not believe that, do you ? " 

" Don't you think," interrupted Mabel, " that it 
might be the devil ? " 
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" My dear Mabel ! " cried Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, 
aghast 

Walter burst into loud laughter, and Inglis 
could not forbear a smile. Mabel, who was as 
orthodox as her mother and had been quite seri- 
ous in her suggestion, grew red with mortification. 

" We know," she remarked, " that in the Bible 
there have been instances of men possessed, — 
not that I mean that Walter is — is — is — " 

« No," chimed in Inglis, coming to the rescue, 
" he 's not possessed of a devil ; it 's only a little 
imp of mischief; a sort of white devil," he went 
on with a serious face, " in the same category as 
a white lie." 

Mrs. Loftus, who during this time had ^reat 
difficulty in controlling her mirth, suddenly 
shrieked, and fell to coughing violently to dis- 
guise it. " There must be a draught here," she 
said as she regained self-possession, and changing 
her seat whispered Inglis, — 

"Hadn't you better save your theories and 
speculations for the literary evenings?" 

" Mrs. Loftus ! " cried Walter, " whispering ! " 

Mrs. Loftus laughed. " I was reproving Mr. 
Inglis for being too scientific ; he 's quite confused 
me." 
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SPRINGHILL, the home of the Ellis-Dynes, 
was a square-built mansion without any 
pretensions to elegance of structure. The 
grounds were extensive, and the original owner 
had spared no expense in rendering them beauti- 
ful. In this he had been greatly assisted by the 
magnificent trees that he found on the estate; 
and by lavish expenditure on shrubs and land- 
scape gardening he had succeeded in giving an 
old-world charm to the place. 

Behind the house stretched, terrace upon ter- 
race, lawns of velvet turf ; there were two flower- 
gardens, one kept in the latest and most approved 
method, ablaze with the newest shades of eccen- 
tric horticulture; the other a reproduction of 
the old-fashioned garden, full of indiscriminate 
flowering beauty, with rustic seats and arbours 
and sunny comers, where in early spring one 
might sit protected from the cold winds and fancy 
oneself in a warmer clime or a later season of the 
year. 

Beyond this, the shrubberies, full of little 
grassy hollows and quaint comers, with cool 
nooks which robbed the hottest day of its terrors 
and provided glimpses of sun-dappled glades that 
made the beauty of the flower-garden a mere 
vulgar display of colour only to be tolerated as 
throwing into relief this subtler loveliness. 
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Here were gathered on the day of the garden- 
party the members of the Stroud Street chapel 
arrayed in their best. There was Mrs. Small, a 
blaze of aggressive colour, with an expensive sun- 
shade bought expressly for the occasion, her fat 
florid face indescribably tinted with the greenish 
tinge cast by its shadow. 

Beside her, solemn and stiff, stalked her hus- 
band, purveyor of pork, in his preaching coat of 
good broadcloth and vest cut in semi-clerical 
fashion. Talking to him as they strolled was 
Benjamin Worth, the chapel-keeper, who with 
finger on palm was demonstrating, at least to his 
own satisfaction, that pork-vending was an un- 
holy trade. 

" The law of Moses is the law we abide by, ain't 
it? " argued he. " Now, I put it to you, ain't it ? " 

" What is the good of your talking like that, 
Ben Worth ? " chimed in Mrs. Small, not giving 
her husband time to reply. " It ain't more than 
a fortnight ago that we sent you round a pig's 
head that you ordered yourself." 

For a moment Ben was taken aback. ^ Quite 
right, Mrs. Small, quite right!" said he, sooth- 
ingly. " I 'm not denying that I have often par- 
taken of the unholy meat; but when a man gets 
new light he must act up to it, or be condemned ; 
that 's the only way to grow in grace." 
> "And Where's this new li^t come from?" 
asked Dick Small ; " and how is it the minister 
ain't got it ? It was only this morning I sent him 
round as prime a little loin of pork as you 'd find 
in the country." 

" Yes," exclaimed Mrs. Small, following up her 
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husband's attack, "where does this new light 
come from, that you should know more than your 
betters ? I 'd be ashamed of myself if I was you, 
trying to take the bread out o' people's mouths." 

" Nobody said nothing agin bread ; it was 
pork I was talkin' about," replied Ben Worth, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

"That's all very well," objected Dick Small, 
whose mind had been at work, " but let 's take it 
on your own showing. You argued that we kept 
the law of Moses; — now, that ain't right." 

"Not right 1" retorted Ben Worth. "What 
about the ten commandments?" 

" Ah ! that I grant you," conceded Dick Small, 
" but we don't do so much washing and purifica- 
tion as they did in those days; the ceremonial 
law has been hambrogated^ as I heard a minister 
say the other day." 

Ben Worth sniffed. " What? " said he. 

"Done away with," explained Dick Small, 
doubtful as to the word he had used. " Besides, 
did n't Peter have a vision in which he was told 
that nothin' was common or unclean ? " 

" I thought you 'd use that argiment," shouted 
Ben Worth, triumphantly. "That's just where 
ou go wrong ; that vision was n't never meant 
ut as a figure of spiritual things. It was put 
like that to Peter so as to make him understand 
the Gentiles was as good as he was, and that 's 
what Peter understood. You never heard of him 
eatin' pork, nor any of the others ; no, nor preach- 
ing about it." 

"No, and you never heard 'em preaching 
against it," snapped Mrs. Small, " not in the new 
24 
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dispensation. " 1 11 tell you what it is, Dick," she 
continued, as Ben went o£F, claimed by a friend, 
" he 's been to hear that converted Jew chap 
that 's been preaching at the Town Hall ; he 's 
always running after something new." 

Dick gave a tremendous sigh of relief. " You 
don't think as there 's anything in it, then ? " in- 
quired he. 

" Only fiddle-faddle nonsense I " responded Mrs. 
Small, contemptuously. " Don't you worry your- 
self, Dick; the minister buys it, and them that 
buy are as bad as them that sell. Ben will be 
sending round for some more next week when 
he 's forgotten this nonsense. Look ! Here 's 
Mr. Inglis a-coming." 

" How d' ye do, Mrs. Small ? " said Inglis, shak- 
ing hands with her and her husband. " I need n't 
ask you, though," he added genially ; " you both 
look the picture of health." 

Mrs. Small smiled. She liked Inglis, though 
he did say queer things that nobody could under- 
stand. 

" We want this stalwart husband of yours, Mrs. 
Small, for our cricket match." 

" Cricket !" cried Dick, alarmed; "why, I haven't 
played for years." 

"All the more reason you should play now," 
urged Inglis, patting him upon the shoulder. " Off 
with these sombre garments, and come and have 
a slog, man ; it '11 do you good ! You come and 
see him, Mrs. Small, if you 've nothing better to 
do ; he '11 be ashamed to shirk the game if you 're 
looking on." 

In the cricket field a number of men were lark- 
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ing about in various stages of undress, waiting 
for the game to begin. Around the field upon 
benches were their wives and sweethearts, and 
Ingiis, having conducted Mrs. Small to a com- 
fortable seat, led her husband into the ground, 
and play commenced. Ingiis was captain of the 
batting side, Walter Ellis-Dyne of the other. 
So soon as Ingiis had arranged preliminaries, 
sending in Small and Ben Worth to face the not 
very difficult bowling, he looked round, and 
catching sight of Maggie Loftus made his way 
to her side. 

" What do you think of the muscles of Metho- 
dism ? " he asked, waving his hand in the direction 
of Small, who had lifted the first ball delivered to 
him right out of the field. 

" He is certainly very big and strong," replied 
Maggie, "but I nave n't much sympathy with 
muscular Christianity. He's a very ignorant 
man ; I think he ought not to be allowed to 
preach. The things he says sometimes in the 
pulpit are quite dreadful." 

" That 's the fault of the pulpit," jeered Ingiis. 

Maggie looked at him severely. 

" Have n't you observed," he resumed, " that 
the Methodist pulpit, or any pulpit, for that 
matter, brings out the worst that is in a man ? 
Haven't you noticed, Miss Loftus, that a fool 
out of the pulpit is a greater fool in it? The 
same applies to the knave, and to all other sorts 
and conditions of men ; in fact, it often turns a 
decent fellow into a snob, and a reasonable man 
into a bigot" 

" You know how it pains me to hear any one 
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talk like that/' reproved Masgie; ''you must 
know that it is not the truth. 

Before Inglis could make a rejoinder, Mrs. 
Ellis-Dyne, whose jealous eye had caught sight 
of the two, interrupted them. 

" Is n't Small a fine fellow ? " Inglis asked her 
with mock enthusiasm, as she joined them; ''he 
always reminds me of Tennyson's Sir Gareth: 
'And Mighty through thy meats and drinks am I.' " 

" How can you liken that man to one of 
Arthur's knights ? " reproved Mrs. Ellis-Dyne. 

" You forget Sir Gareth served in the kitchen," 
Inglis reminded her, " and a scullion is below a 
pork-butcher, — at least the pork-butcher would 
think so." 

" That was but a freak, and he soon resumed 
his rightful position as a prince," urged Mrs. 
Ellis-Dyne. 

" ' Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he 
shall stand before kings.' " 

"Surely," interposed Maggie, '^be/orey there, 
doesn't mean in advance o^ but merely in the 
presence of." 

"Take it as you will, it is sufiicient for my 
purpose. Miss Loftus ; you would be the last to 
deny that as a good Christian, Dick stands in 
front of the average king, at any rate." 

Maggie was silent She had not yet reached 
the age when one is blind to the ideal of Chris- 
tian character before social standing, and though 
she knew that Inglis was jeering, she did not feel 
conscientiously able to oppose him, and was of 
too serious a disposition to meet him upon his 
own ground. 
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Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, brought up under the stulti- 
fying influences of middle-class s^uence, had 
never been able to rear such a fragile plant as an 
ideal. " I 'm surprised," she said gravely, " that 
one in your position should hold such radical 
views. I can't think you are serious." 

" You mean," inquired Inglis, " that it is im- 
possible to imagine a person expressing convic- 
tions so greatljr opposed to his own advantage ? " 

" Yes, that is what I mean ; as Mr. Ellis- Dyne 
often says, it is absurd to try to do away with 
class distinctions; and though I've no doubt 
Snutll is a very excellent man, it is impossible to 
meet him upon terms of equality. You must see 
that for yourself, Mr. Inglis." 

" Christ was a carpenter," remarked Inglis. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne was too shocked to reply ; she 
could not understand how Inglis, as a cultured 
man of wealth and leisure, could hold such views. 
She had set her heart upon securing him for one 
of her daughters, but was often greatly troubled 
at his attitude, and was tempted sometimes to 
relinquish her scheme ; she would have done so 
had he not been quite so gilded a pill. 

" I should like to ask you a question, Mr. Inglis," 
said Maggie Loftus, suddenly. 

" At your service. Miss Loftus." 

" You must answer me candidly." 

" To the best of my poor ability," he replied 
mockingly. 

" Do you regard Mr. Small as your equal ? " 

Inglis hesitated. " I never assume any airs of 
superiority," he protested. 

" I did not say ' assume.' " 
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" So far as I am aware, I always treat him as 
an equal." 

" Is that answer quite transparent ? My ques- 
tion was, * How do you regard him ? * " 

" Really, Miss Loftus," he said airily, "your ques- 
tion involves too much for a simple reply. In 
some things he is undoubtedly my superior. For 
instance, I could no more drive the cricket ball 
over those trees, or cut up a pig into quarters 
and sides, and so on, than you could. In that he 
is superior to both of us. Hullo I There goes 
Worth's wicket. I must go and see about next 
man in." 

As the afternoon advanced a general relaxation 
took place in the demeanour of the ladies of the 
chapel, and even Mrs. Small was induced to try 
her hand at tennis. She bounced to and fro with 
great energy, but rarely succeeded in hitting the 
ball. Those who were not playing stood around 
the court and giggled at her efforts and were con- 
vulsed with laughter when she tripped upon her 
skirt, and fell with a crash. 

Passing from group to group, his cheerful fat 
face wreathed in smiles, went the Rev. Arthur 
Allingham, with a pleasant word and a kindly 
handshake for each. His fat and cheerful little 
figure was in striking contrast to the superintend- 
ent of the circuit, the Rev. Theophilus Loder, a 
tall, strongly built man, with a black beard and a 
harsh overbearing voice. 

" Come this way, Allingham," said the latter, in 
peremptory tones, as they approached the place 
where Loftus was standing ; " I want to introduce 
you to Mr. Loftus, — an excellent fellow enough," 
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he added in a lower tone, ''but rather inclined 
to disregard the minister's authority. You must 
see that he does n't take too much upon himself. 
Now, I want you to use your influence with him : 
he's maintaining some orphan children at his 
own expense ; he talks of founding an orphanage. 
I 've offered him some suggestions once or twice, 
and he has (juite ignored them. Now, you know, 
AUingham, if the thing develops at all, it must 
be run under the guidance of the superintendent 
of the circuit; and I look to you to see that 
nothing is done unless our authority is recog- 
nised. Of course, while it is a private affair we 
cannot interfere, but he has been talking of appeal- 
ing for public subscriptions. It may be only his 
boastf ulness ; but if it should come about, mind, 
we must have control, or we shall have a portion 
of the church's income diverted, and we can't 
afford to have that. He's popular, and if the 
members give lang^ely to him for this object, it will 
mean a falling oftin other branches." 

" Welcome to the Church I Welcome indeed 1 " 
cried Loftus, upon the Rev. Arthur AUingham 
being presented. " It is a proud day for Stroud 
Street when it is able to boast a minister of its 
own. We 've been like sheep without a shepherd." 

" But I notice that you have a very good list of 
locals," returned Mr. AUingham, amiably rubbing 
his hand where Loftus's gnp had taken him, " you, 
amone others." 

" Ah ! " laughed Loftus, " I and some others 
have done some local shepherding, but there is 
nothing like the real professional touch. Eh, 
Mr. Loder?" 
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" Quite so ! " assented Loder ; " it 's not to be ex- 
pected that our lay brethren could adequately ful- 
fil the functions ot those who have been specially 
trained to the work. Still," he continued patronis- 
ingly, '' we know that God does bless the humblest 
em)rts that are put forth in all sincerity." 

Loftus's remark had been a sly dig at Mr. Loder. 
Mr. AUingham, not understanaing this, thought 
his chief a little too impressive, and being a lover 
of peace and concord he hastened to tone down 
that gentleman's speech. 

" Yes, yes, indeed, Mr. Loder, there is a great 
truth in that ; but sometimes I have thought that 
our local brethren have an advantage over us in 
that they mix with the world and its temptations. 
I Ve been quite humbled sometimes, when I Ve 
seen a local preacher hit the nail on the head, as 
it were, in a straightforward manner, when I, deal- 
ing with the same subject, have found myself sail- 
ing over the heads of my congregation. Not that 
I mean," he added hastily, fearing that he had 
put his foot in it on the other side, " that I have 
been above their comprehension, but wanting in 
practicability." 

" There 's sound sense in that," put in Raymond 
Loftus, approvingly, glancing at Mr. Loder. 

Mr. AUingham looked his gratification, but was 
disturbed to see a frown upon Mr. Loder's face, 
and felt relieved when his chief was called away 
by Mrs. Ellis-Dyne. 

Loftus, who had taken the measure of Mr. 
AUingham, patted the little man upon the 
shoulder, saying, " We are going to be excellent 
friends, I can see. Of course I have n't a word 
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to say against Mr. Loder, — most earnest man, — 
but I am afraid you hit him rather hard in vour 
remark ; unintentionally, of course ; but if he has a 
fault, it is to be a little too overbearing." 

"Oh, surely," interrupted Mr. AlTingham, in 
considerable trepidation; " that is — perhaps, don't 
you think — a little too harsh ? " He was desper- 
ately afraid of being drawn into a faction, and 
already his lively imagination had conjured up a 
vision of thorns in the path. 

" Not a bit of it 1 " maintained Loftus, boister- 
ously. " Perhaps you have heard that I have a 
scheme on hand to found an orphanage ? " 

" Yes, yes," assented Mr. AUingham ; " a blessed 
' work, indeed." 

" In fact, I have what you might call the nucleus, 
having had for some years three young children 
on my hands." 

" Yes, yes, indeed I You provide them a home 
with the chapel-keeper, I understand ? " 

Loftus nodded. " It is a little luxury I allow 
myself," he said, " and it is astounding how these 
luxurious habits grow upon one. I started with 
two children, and must needs go and pick up a 
stray in the street, which makes three. After all, 
the cost is n't much ; it 's astonishing what a large 
slice of good one can do with a small sum. But 
I 'm getting greedy ; I 'm not satisfied with three 
now, I must have more: here the rub comes in. 
God has prospered me, but I 'm not quite a 
millionaire." 

The Rev. Arthur AUingham stood nodding 
and smiling to all this; he was charmed with 
Loftus. 
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"Besides," resumed the latter, dropping his 
semi-jocular tone, " it is n't enough that we do 
good ourselves, we want to help other people to 
do good. There are plenty of generous people 
who only want an object, and I believe it is my 
duty to provide it. No sooner do I make up my 
mind to this extension than God provides the 
opportunity. The master of a large school for 
boys in this neighbourhood has been so success- 
ful that he has just had an immense college built, 
and the premises he vacated would suit my pur- 
pose admirably ; moreover, it is a white elephant 
in the hands of the owner, and he would be glad 
to let for a ridiculous rent, or sell the freehold for 
next to nothing." 

"Capital! Splendid!" exclaimed the Rev. Mr. 
AUingham, enthusiastically ; " you will buy it, of 
course ? " 

" I should like to, but — " 

" You said, * for next to nothing,' " murmured 
Mr. AUingham. 

" Well, well, that was a figure of speech ; and 
as I stand at present it would be a large under- 
taking." 

"It is faith that removes mountains," urged 
Mr. AUingham. 

" Ah ! that sermon of yours. I wanted to 
thank you for that ; in fact, I was quite disap- 
pointed that I could not come and welcome you 
on Sunday ; but I was obliged to leave before the 
end of the service. It was a noble opening to 
your ministry in our midst" 

Mr. AUingham blew his nose to disguise the 
tears of emotion that had started to his eyes at 
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Lof tus's appreciation. " How you encourage me ! *' 
he murmured. 

" And you me," responded Loftus ; " but what I 
propose is this : I can get the place upon a long 
lease at a merely nominal rent, with option of 
purchase, and that will give me time to look 
round. By the way," he added, as an afterthought, 
" I should prefer, at present, that you mention this 
to no one." 

Loftus had already talked freely about this to 
half-a-dozen ; what he really desired was that Mr. 
Loder should not be consulted by his subordi- 
nate. This was the reason for his determination 
to rent instead of purchase; the larger scheme 
would most probably have necessitated calling in 
Mr. Loder's assistance. As he had said to his 
wife, " I don't intend to float this thing and allow 
Loder to take all the credit." 
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WHILE Raymond Loftus was discussing 
his philanthropic scheme, his wife, by 
request of Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, had enlisted 
two or three of the ladies of the congregation 
to assist in the preparations for tea, which was to 
be served in a tent upon one of the lawns. It 
is true they were more hindrance than help to 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne's domestics ; but it was an excel- 
lent excuse for a gossip, of which they were not 
slow to take advantage. Mrs. Loftus, taking her 
cue from her patroness, was unbending for the 
occasion. 

"Oh, Mrs. Loftus, how do you like the new 
minister?" inquired Miss Hanbury, gushingly. 

Mrs. Loftus with a lively gesture sang, " Dear 
little butter-tub. Sweet little butter-tub." 

" Butter-cup ! " corrected Miss Hanbury. 

" Butter-tub," persisted Mrs. Loftus ; " you are 
dense." 

Miss Hanbury giggled. "Do you call him 
that? Just fancy! You do give such names!" 

" I 'm quite proud of that name for him," said 
Mrs. Loftus ; " he 's just like one of those ridicu- 
lous pictures one sees in the comic papers of a 
tub on legs. He seems to smell of butter, he 
oozes butter, he talks butter, his very handshake 
is buttery, — the best fresh, of course ! " 
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" Oh, how ridiculous ! Only fancy I " said Miss 
Hanbury. 

** I felt quite alarmed for him when I met him 
on the lawn, the sun was so hot ; I ran and held 
my sunshade over his head. * This sun is enough 
to melt you,' I said, and he looked so grateful I 
almost called him Mr. Butter-tub to his face." 

" Oh, and his wife, Mrs. Loftus I Have you 
found a name for her yet ? " 

" Skim milk I " replied Mrs. Loftus ; " she 's got 
it written all over her." 

Miss Hanbury clapped her hands gleefully. 
" Only fancy that, now ! You are dreadful ! But 
I do think she 's a poor creature, don't you ? I 
can't think what Mr. AUingham can have seen in 
her." 

" Ah I " exclaimed Mrs. Loftus, winking at 
Maggie, " he ought to have waited until he came 
here. 

Miss Hanbury giggled. " Don't be ridiculous I " 
said she. " Just fancy I " 

Maggie, who was always annoyed by her 
mother's sprightly ways, gravely remarked, " I 
have only spoken a few words to her, but she 
seems very pleasant and well-bred, and I think 
her husband will be a great influence for good 
in the church." 

" Quite right. Miss Loftus," agreed Mrs. Small. 
" I don't hold, myself, with calling all those nick- 
names ; and I 'm sure Mrs. AUingham is quite 
the lady ; she does n't give herself airs, but you 
see she knows how to behave; and as for the new 
minister, he 's that pleasant it 's a pleasure to 
speak to him." 
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Maggie looked annoyed. However much she 
might be disposed to criticise her mother, she did 
not care to receive the support of Mrs. Small, 
whom she held in contempt. This was the first 
time Mrs. Small had ventured to speak her dis- 
approval of Mrs. Loftus. That lady, after biting 
her lips in anger, said scornfully, — 

** How gratified they would be if they knew of 
your championship ! " Then turning to Miss Han- 
bury, she continued in a stage whisper, "The 
vending of pork is apparently not conducive to a 
sense of humour." 

" Did you get the house ready in time, Miss 
Harvey?" asked Maggie, to cover her mother's 
remark. 

" Yes," replied Miss Harvey, " but it was rather 
a scramble. They both seemed very pleased with 
it. When I was showing them over the house, 
they stayed behind in the drawing-room. It was 
so ridiculous. I thought they were following me, 
and when I went back to look for them and 
peeped through the crack of the door they both 
sat upon the couch patting each other's cheeks 
and making silly noises. I was so astonished I 
did not interrupt them for a minute. I heard 
him say to her, * Little Wonderkins,' and they 
began to kiss. It made me quite sick." 

"With envy," whispered Mrs. Loftus in Maggie's 
ear. 

" Fancy ! What did you do, my dear ? " giggled 
Miss Hanbury. 

" I coughed, and they both turned very red, 
and Mr. AUingham, to cover his confusion, said, 
* It 's a very comfortable couch, Miss Harvey.' 
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After that they were n't quite so outrageous, but 
they walked all over the place hand in hand, like 
a couple of children." 

" Fancy being pleased with that poky little 
place," cried Miss Hanbury. 

"Skim milk is almost as thin as water and 
could trickle in anywhere," cried Mrs. Loftus, 
with a contemptuous glance at Mrs. Small. 

" He! he ! he! " tittered Miss Hanbury, " what 
about the butter-tub?" 

Mrs. Loftus, her smartness failing her, took 
refuge in mock reproof. "Hush!" she cried; 
"you'll shock Maggie." 

" Here she comes," whispered Miss Hanbury, as 
Mrs. AUingham entered the tent and looked round. 

"Oh, Mrs. Loftus," said Mrs. AUingham, "I 
wanted to be useful, and Mrs. Ellis-Dyne sent me 
to you to see if there was anything I could do." 

"We are so pleased to have you," said Mrs. 
Loftus, with a pleasant smile. "Let me intro- 
duce you to some of the church-members. We 
were just saying," she resumed, after the intro- 
ductions were effected, "how much we hoped 
you would like your house. Of course it 's small, 
but for two, a cosy nest ; and you 've got one of 
our very best girls from the Sunday-school for a 
servant." 

" Thank you so much for all the trouble you 
must have taken. It is very nice and comfort 
able; we are quite delighted with it." 

"We were afraid you might find it rather 
small; the rooms are somewhat restricted; but 
you see we are only just rising to the dignity of a 
resident minister." 
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"Perhaps you have not been used to large 
rooms ? " suggested Miss Hanbury. 

" That 's just it; we are a large family at home 
and have always been cramped for room. Mr. 
AUingham, too, has been living in apartments, so 
this really seems quite spacious to us," replied 
Mrs. Alhngham, quite oblivious of the imperti- 
nence of Miss Hanbury's question. 

"Just fancy that now!" giggled Miss Han- 
bury. " You have to thank Miss Harvey for the 
furniture," she announced; "she collected the 
money for it. Just fancy ! If it had n't been for 
her, you wouldn't have had more than three 
chairs and a table." 

Mrs. AUingham turned to Miss Harvey. 

"Oh, not quite so bad as that," explained 
Miss Harvey, " but the grant was small. I like 
collecting/' 

" She has a perfect passion for it," chimed in 
Mrs. Loftus ; " it 's Miss Harvey's special work." 

"I'd like to have it on my tombstone," said 
Miss Harvey, — "The Stroud Street Beggar." 

" Don't forget we've enlisted you for the Orphan- 
age, Miss Harvey ; there H be plenty of scope for 
you there," reminded Mrs. Loftus. 

"Oh, I shall love it!" cried Miss Harvey, en- 
thusiastically. 

At this moment Mrs. Ellis-Dyne entered, the 
tea bell was rung, and in flocked — it may be 
mentioned that flocked is distinctly the right 
word — the sheepish members of the Stroud 
Street Chapel. In their excess of nervousness 
they butted each other, rushed hither and thither 
as they were called upon this side and that by 
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Mrs. Loftus and her sta£F. Toes were trodden 
upon, ominous cracking of stitches was heard, 
and several tempers were lost before they were 
seated in the somewhat confined space. 

The members, once they got over their shy- 
ness, did full justice to the tea. At length, grace 
having been sung, they all filed out upon the 
lawn and gathered round a grassy knoll, upon 
which the two ministers, the Ellis-Dynes, the 
Loftuses, and a few others were standing. 

The Rev. Mr. Loder stepped to the front and 
gave out a hymn. Violet Ellis-Dyne started the 
tune upon a small harmonium. '' Let us all join 
in singing this beautiful hymn," said the reverend 
gentleman, after reading the first verse, but except 
for the wailing of the harmonium, no response 
was made to his appeal. A whispered confer- 
ence took place, and one or two of the bolder 
spirits cried, " We don't know that tune, sir ! " 

Violet tossed her head contemptuously at this 
checkmate, and turning to what Mrs. Loftus 
called the "good old windy-grindy tunes," they 
were soon in full blast. 

" I knew you could n't get them to try that," 
whispered Mrs. Loftus ; " you know the old prov- 
erb, my dear! *You can take a horse to the 
water, but you can't make him drink,' and the 
same applies to donkeys, no doubt." 

Violet laughed angrily, and banged at the 
harmonium as chough she would smash the keys. 
At the conclusion of the hymn Mr. Ellis-Dyne 
stepped forward. He was a stout, heavy-faced 
man, with a moustache and mutton-chop whiskers, 
jflorid in complexion ; he had a raucous voice and 
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an air of tremendous importance. He stood 
' with one hand in the pocket of his trousers, and 
his coat flung back to display a broad expanse of 
white waistcoat, the other hand dallying with an 
enormous gold chain which was spread all over 
his capacious stomach. There was a pause. 

"My friends!" he suddenly exploded — Mr. 
AUingham skipped nervously, and to cover his 
confusion he whispered his wife, " What a power- 
ful voice 1 " — " My friends ! " repeated the speaker, 
a whole world of patronage in his tone, " we are 
met here to-day to celebrate what I might call a 
great event" — he raised his voice and shouted — 
" a great event in the history of the Stroud Street 
Chapel. For the first time in its history it can 
boast a resident minister." Pause. " A resident 
minister! When I joined this chapel only a 
few months ago I was told, in answer to my 
inquiry, that a resident minister was an impossi- 
bility, that it could not be afforded. I said at 
once to myself that it should be afforded." 
(Cheers.) " I said to myself, ' Nothing is impos- 
sible where the work of God is concerned.' What 
is the result? To-day I have the pleasure to 
present to you a trained man of God." Here he 
took his hand out of his pocket and waved it 
clumsily in the direction of Mr. AUingham, a 
gesture which seemed to say, "A trained and 
performing animal, and I am paying the piper." 

Mr. Alhngham blushed vividly and smiled all 
over his face as the congregation gave vent to 
their enthusiasm in violent hand-clapping. After 
wandering on in this style for about ten minutes, 
Mr. Ellis-Dyne made way for the Rev. Theophilus 
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Loder, who, after a clumsy reference to the elo- 
quence of the tongue no less than the eloquence 
of the pocket displayed by their generous host, 
proceeded to congratulate them upon having 
secured such an amiable and enthusiastic worker 
as his young colleague, in whom for many years 
he had taken a great interest, and ended by 
publicly offering Mr. AUingham the benefit of his 
own immense wisdom and experience in all the 
perplexing details of his work. 

When the hand-clapping that greeted Mr. 
Loder's speech ceased, little Mr. . AUingham, 
whose face had suddenly grown grave and white, 
addressed the gathering in a voice tremulous with 
emotion. 

" My dear Christian friends," he began, " I can- 
not tell you how happy I am to have been ap- 
pointed as minister to the Stroud Street Chapel. 
Happy, and yet not happy, for I always feel the 
solemn responsibility that is resting upon my 
shoulders. The Scripture says, * Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens,' and I want you, my dear friends, 
to share this burden with me. My dear wife and 
I, before we came here, agreed to make it our 
ambition to be of service to God and the Church, 
and humbly to do our duty in the position to 
which He has called us. The Master said, ' He 
that would be chief among you, let him be ser- 
vant of all.* That is what we desire to be, and 
by God's grace that is what we intend to be. We 
are both conscious of many imperfections ; doubt- 
less you will find many opportunities for Chris- 
tian forbearance ; but I do hope that we shall be 
helpful to each other, and that we shall grow in 
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grace ; and above all, in His hands, we as a church 
shall be instrumental in saving and blessing many 
souls. In my wife's name, and in my own, I 
thank you for your kind reception, and for the 
many evidences of thoughtfulness extended to 
us." 

Inglis, who was standing with Walter Ellis- 
Dyne upon the outskirts of the crowd, muttered 
under his breath, " Won't the Stroud Street saints 
take it out of that meek and holy little chap, eh, 
Walter?" 

Several hymns were then sung, and as soon as 
the meeting broke up, the Rev. Theo. Loder drew 
his junior aside and gravely took him to task. 

" My dear AUingham," said he, " this will never 
do. It will be impossible to keep your church in 
hand if you talk to them like that.' 

The brightness faded from Mr. Allingham's 
face. " Why ? — what ? " he stammered. 

" My dear fellow," Mr. Loder continued, " it is 
a great mistake to humble oneself like that before 
them ; they '11 trample on you." 

" But surely," urged the little man, in a depre- 
cating tone, — "surely, Mr. Loder, what I said 
was — " 

" Yes, yes ! " interrupted Mr. Loder, impatiently, 
" it is all right theoretically, — a beautiful ideal ; 
but it won't work out in practice. What I mean 
is," suddenly pulling himself up, " it would work 
out all right in an ideal state of society, but our 
members are not ripe for it. You must be master 
in your own church, or nothing will be done. If 
you are not master, somebody else will be ! " 

Mr. AUingham sighed heavily. " Don't you 
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think," he inquired wistfully, " that the example 
should be set them?" 

" If you were a private individual you might 
act as you pleased, but your first duty is to the 
successful organisation of the church. We must 
have discipline ; relax that, and chaos will ensue. 
You must take the first opportunity of asserting 
yourself. Remember that you always have me to 
back you up." 

" This antagonism between church-members and 
ministers is so painful," sighed Mr. AUingham. 

" True I " assented Mr. Loder ; " but while we 
have a set of ignorant men to deal with — they 
may be earnest Christians according to their 
lights — while we have a set of ignorant men to 
deal with, so long will it be necessary to put one's 
foot down firmly upon their vagaries." 
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ND how are the interesting orphans getting 
on?" asked Inglis, who was louneing 
away an hour with Maggie in the Lof- 
tus drawing-room, — a habit that was growing 
upon him, much to Mrs. Loftus's delight ; a fore- 
taste of a signal triumph over Mrs. Ellis-Dyne was 
already hers: she wished that she were a little 
more certain of Maggie. But Maggie was pecu- 
liar: she dared not speak to her upon the subject; 
she left them together as much as possible, and 
hoped for the best. 

"Father has taken a lease of Dr. Ridges' old 
schoolhouse. Have n't you seen the board ? " 

Inglis nodded, smiling. " If everything is upon 
the same scale, it promises to be a big undertak- 
ing. How are the subscriptions coming in ? " 

" They have n't started yet. Father is so impet- 
uous. The builders are in, adding and altering, 
and what he will do if the people do not respond 
liberally, I cannot imagine." 

" Oh, but they will ! " cried Inglis, quizzically. 
" Where 's your faith. Miss Loftus ? " 

Majggie sighed. 

"Fie!" said Inglis; "let me tell you a little 
story. Once upon a time a very good and earn- 
est man wanted to build a church. The church, 
I may remark, was desperately needed, — they 
always are. There is only one thing more des- 
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perately needed, and that is the congregation to 
fill them when they are erected." 

Maggie gave a gesture of impatience, but Inglis 
only smiled, and went on. " That by the way. 
This good man found all the people's pockets 
buttoned, and despaired. He got stuck in his 
faith, I suppose. He had almost given up his 
project when a small boy called upon him one 
day with a couple of bricks in a hand-barrow, and 
explained that he had brought them for the new 
church. They did not go into the question of 
where the little boy obtained them ; he may have 
stolen them, — that 's not the point. It is n't the 
church's business, you know. Miss Loftus, to go 
into little questions like those. It wouldn't be 
the first time that a church has been erected with 
the proceeds of robbery : all the church has to do 
is to see that the bricks don't go to the erection 
of a public-house, or some other immoral building. 
This is digression: let me return to the point. 
Those two bricks brought by that little boy 
roused the drooping faith of the good man ; he 
rushed into the street, and seizing his acquaintances 
by the arm as he met them, shouted enthusiasti- 
cally : ' The church will be built ! The church 
will be built ! The first load of bricks is already 
on the ground.' Of course you must make allow- 
ance for his mendacity in describing two bricks as 
a load, — but mark the result. In the words of 
the story as I read it : ' And it was built. A large 
church, — a noble church, — a beautiful church.'" 

" It is easy to sneer," said Maggie, calmly, for 
she was used to Inglis's ways. 

" What penetration is yours I " cried Inglis. "You 
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have unmasked me; that is the reason I practise it; 
but " — diving into his pocket — "I Ve brought a 
brick or two myself. Let me claim your forgive- 
ness with that." And he handed her a cheque. 

" Twenty-five pounds ! " said Maggie ; " that is 
good of you. Father will be greatly encouraged." 

" Not goodness, I assure you ; I won't sail under 
false colours. I give it for two reasons : the first, to 
please you; the second, to flout the Rev.Theophilus * 
Loder, who as good as ordered me not to give my 
support unless the superintendent minister of the 
circuit had a guiding hand in the a£Fair." 

" I cannot understand why you set yourself in 
opposition to Mr. Loder," remarked Maggie, dis- 
creetly ignoring the first reason, " and my father 
is just as bad." 

" That," remarked Inglis, " is a constitutional 
defect." 

" I 'm glad you admit defects." 

" Defect of yours, I meant. It 's a matter of sex. 
What woman was ever able to resist priestly 
domination?" 

" How absurd ! All dissenters, men and women 
alike, are opposed to it." 

" Theoretically, yes ; but actually, no. As I 
say, it is a constitutional impossibility." 

" I cannot imagine any one being dominated by 
Mr. AUingham," argued Maggie. 

" Ah ! AUingham, I grant you ; but every min- 
ister hasn't the priestly instinct. Have you 
noticed, by* the way, that poor AUingham is like 
a pigeon among the crows, — they aU have a 
peck at him ; and, upon my word, he 's a better 
man than any of them." 
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" I think it would be better if my father would 
consult Mr. Loder; he is so easily imposed upon — " 

" And Loder is n't ? " interposed Inglis. 

" Well, of course Mr. Loder has had more experi- 
ence; his judgment is calmer. My father, you know, 
is so soft-hearted, so anxious to relieve distress, that 
he does not stop to verify the tales he hears. 
Yesterday he agreed to take into the Orphanajge 
three children whose mother is quite able to main- 
tain them. Mr. Loder says he knows for a fact that 
this woman — a widow — has an annuity, quite a 
good income ; but she wishes to get mamed again, 
and the man she is angling for objects to children." 

" Does your father know that ? " inquired Inglis, 
checking an inclination to laugh. 

" Mr. Loder told him, but he would not believe 
it ; he says it is one of Mr. Loder's spiteful tales. 
I do wish," she added sadly, " that we could get 
along in the church without all this ill feeling." 

" Perhaps it adds a zest to life ? " 

" If you are so cynical, you will find that we are 
not at home when you call next." 

"Would you shelter under a social fib even to 
rid yourself of a cheap-jack cynic? " 

" A cheap-jack cynic ! " smiled Maggie ; " you Ve 
labelled yourself now." 

"That's a part of my method, — there is no 
sting in that. I give you the tip gratis. When 
any one is inclined to abuse you, go one better in 
self-depreciation; it's an infallible safeguard." 

Maggie laughed. " That is distinctly a mascu- 
line artifice ; I should be sorry for the woman who 
adopted it. If you unmask your ingenuous devices 
in this way, I shall have you at an advantage." 
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" Ingenious devices." 

"Not at all; a few more such devices, and I 
shall lose my fear of you." 

" It is something to know you fear me." 

"It is quite a mild terror, I assure you, and 
could be easily merged into pity." 

•* It is the nrst time I have heard of any rela- 
tionship between fear and pity ; but I coula bear 
the latter with equanimity when I remember that 
it is said to be akin to — a warmer feeling." 

There was significance in his tone. Maggie 
looked up in surprise. Inglis was looking at her 
with quite a new expression. The girl thrilled 
under his gaze, and the colour in her cheek 
deepened. Inglis, the light-hearted scoflFer, she 
knew, and had often been surprised at her own 
frankness in talking with him. Many times 
when he had outraeed her feelings by some gibe 
at the church, she had resolved to keep him at a 
distance, only to find herself unable to carry out 
her purpose. The prim hedge of decorum that 
had grown up around her at the finishing school 
he trampled upon ruthlessly. He refused to be 
judged by her standards, and insensibly she ac- 
quiesced. Then, in self-defence, she must needs 
adopt something of his blunt directness, and had 
come near to take the button off her foil in fen- 
cing with him. She imbibed something of his 
masculinity, was in a vague way aware of this, 
and resented it, because, so far as she could judge, 
she had not acquired any compensating hold upon 
him. That one glance into his eyes revealed a new 
Inglis. A flood of feeling swept through her, and 
passed, leaving her cold and sad. She could not 
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give her life to him, an unbeliever, one who scoffed 
at her faith. It would be denying her Lord. But 
she saw now that she had power to move him, and 
rejoiced therein. Might she not prove the instru- 
ment of his conversion ? 

She awoke from these thoughts to find him at 
her side, his hand clasping hers, pleading. With 
bowed head she listened, and when he ceased, 
she looked up, crying hastily, — 

" No, no ! Why do you ask me ? Surely you 
know it is impossible." 

Inglis, who had yielded to an impulse, released 
her hand and retreated to his chair a few feet away. 
" Why impossible ? " he asked, cooling at this check. 

Maggie, nervously fingering a book on a small 
octagonal table at her side, made no reply. There 
was silence for a minute. Then Maggie endeav- 
oured to explain, but was interrupted by Inglis, 
who said bitterly, — 

" I understand. If I could only come to you 
with a smirk of piety on my face, you might 
Usten to me; — but I can't" 

He sprang to his feet, and, holding out his 
hand, said, " Good-bye 1 If I stay any longer — " 
and hastily clasping and releasing her hand, he 
was gone, leaving the sentence unfinished. 

Maggie waited until she heard the door close, 
then hastily rising, seized her work-basket and 
stitched desperately at a garment designed for 
the Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Loftus, entering a few minutes later, no- 
ticed her feverish energy. " Something has hap- 
pened," said she to herself. 
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" X "^ TELL, Maggie ! " said Loftus, as he en- 

%/%/ tered the breakfast-room one morning, 
▼ ▼ " feeling pretty lively this morning ? ' 

Maggie smiled. " I 'm afraid I can't boast your 
high spirits," she responded. 

" Ah ! All you young people are soberer than 
your parents, these days. Your mother and I 
feel quite children beside you . See this ! " and he exe- 
cuted a few steps of the hornpipe upon the hearth- 
rug. " Keep your conscience clear and your liver 
moving, and you 11 never grow old. What a pile 
of letters! What's for breakfast? I'm awfully 
peckish, — your mother will be here in a moment, 
— let 's make a start Ah, my dear ! " said he to 
his wife as she entered, " I could n't wait, I was so 
hungry. Besides, I must catch the early train ; I 
have a lot to see to in the city to-day." 

He began to open his letters. The first four 
contained cheques, and at the sight of each his 
smile grew broader. Upon opening the fifth he 
gave a start of surprise. It was the builder's 
account for repairs and alterations at the Orphan- 
age. His eyes bulged, and he gave a prolonged 
whistle as the total caught his eye. 

" The man 's a thief 1 " he cried boisterously. 

" What 's the matter, my dear ? " asked Mrs. 
Loftus, languidly, for the previous day had been 
one of fatiguing pleasure, and she was tired. 
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" Burgess's account for the Orphanage. Guess 
the amount." 

" Oh, bother ! " she answered lightly, " I can't 
guess. Ask Maggie ; she 's studied architecture 
and that sort of thing." 

" You must both guess. Come now, what do 
you say, Maggie ? I never heard such a thing I " 
ne went on, his indignation getting the better of 
him. 

" Ten pounds ! " said Mrs. Loftus, naming a 
quite inadequate sum in her annoyance at this 
silly business of guessing. 

Raymond gave a contemptuous laugh. " You ! " 
said he, turning to Maggie. 

" A hundred pounds," hazarded Maggie. 

" Two hundred and fifty-five pounds, fifteen 
shillings, and sevenpence," Raymond read out. 

" What ? " screamed Mrs. Loftus. 

Raymond repeated the amount with grim em- 
phasis. " And you guessed ten. Why, the board 
alone cost thirty-five pounds." 

Maggie, who had turned pale, laughed ner- 
vously. She remembered what Inglis had said 
about the board, and thought with dismay how 
galling it would be if, after all, her father 
should have to relinquish his purpose for want of 
funds. The same fear presented itself to Mrs. 
Loftus. 

" I can't think what you wanted to launch out 
in this way for," she said angrily, " we shall be the 
laughing-stock of the neighbourhood." 

" Why, it was you that kept urging me to get 
outside subscriptions." 

" I did n't urge you to take a great place like 
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that upon a lease, and spend two hundred and 
fifty pounds upon repairs," she cried sharply. 
" The whole thing is preposterous I " 

" Would n't it be better if you asked Mr. Loder 
to assist ? " suggested Maggie. 

Loftus, who had been smoothing his hair down 
at the back, a habit of his when perplexed, brought 
his fist down on the table with a bang. "Cer- 
tainly not!" he shouted. It only needed this 
suggestion to change his mood. 

"Oh, it will be all right," he remarked; "of 
course we must expect some heavy expenses at 
starting. After all, Burgess has had a lot to do, 
and he has made a very good job of it. We must 
have more faith; the subscriptions are already 
beginning to come in, not very big amounts, but 
still it all tells up. I can see I must appeal to a 
wider public ; and as soon as I can get a good 
rousing circular out, the money will flow in. God 
won't permit a good work to die for want of funds, 
whether patronised by Loder or not," he added 
irritably. " By the way, that Ben Worth is mak- 
ing a fuss ; he thought he was going to get a snug 
berth in the Orphanage when I took those chil- 
dren away from him ; but I 'm not going to have 
anybody who has been connected with Loder 
about the place. Of course I 'm sorry for the 
fellow, and all that, but it can't be helped. I 've 
made up my mind. Here, Mag, I must be ofiE. 
Just write to Burgess, will you ? Say that we 've 
received his account, and as soon as the finances 
for the year have been arranged we '11 send him a 
cheque, — something of that sort. It '11 keep him 
from worrying, and give us time to get some 
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money in hand. Even with the few we Ve got 
up there, the weekly disbursements are very 
heavy ; what they '11 be when we begin to fill up, 
I hardly dare to think. But there 1 we must 
have faith. It's a good work, a glorious work, 
and I don't believe God will allow it to fail for 
want of funds. Maggie, my dear, we must pray 
to God to open the hearts of the generous," and 
kissing her hastily, and waving his hand to his 
wife, he rushed away to catch his train. 

As he hurried down the street he met Ben 
Worth returning from his postal duties. Ben 
endeavoured to intercept him. 

" I can't stop now. Worth ; I must catch this 
train," shouted Loftus, waving him away. 

Ben went upon his way muttering. Finding 
himself near the Smalls' shop he went in. It was 
the first time he had crossed the threshold since 
the garden-party, and he felt rather sheepish. Mrs. 
Small, who was behind the counter, greeted him 
sharply, — 

" Don't tell me, Ben Worth, that you 've come 
for another pig's head, after what you said the 
other day." 

"Pig's head ! " he shouted contemptuously, " I 've 
had enough pig's head on the shoulders of that 
there Loftus. Is the master at home ? " 

^* He 's in the room at the back. You can step 
through, only don't you go a-upsetting his mind 
about his trade; his conscience is quite tender 
enough as it is, and all through you he has n't 
handled the meat the same since he was at that 
garden-party." 

" What, Ben, my man ! " cried Dick Small, as 
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Worth entered; "you do look doleful. What's 
the matter?" 

" It 's that Loftus ! " returned Ben, shaking his 
head, " arter me and the missus has looked arter 
them children as if they was our own, he goes and 
takes 'em away without so much as ' by your leave ' 
or * thank yen' " 

" But I thought you were going with 'em to the 
Orphanage ? " 

" You thought! " said Ben, testily, " so did every- 
body else think ; but what 's the good o' thinkin' 
when you 've got a pig's head to deal with ? The 
ingratitude of that man is enough to make yer 
spoil yer experience with bad words. You 're a 
witness, Dick, how we brought them children up, 
— taught 'em, and clothed 'em, and fed 'em, and 
brought 'em up to be truly religious, me and my 
missus have ; and just when we begins to see the 
fruits of our labours, they 're torn away by a ruth- 
less hand I — by a ruthless hand ! " he repeated, 
evidently pleased with his own eloquence. 

" But you were paid for it," said Dick, depre- 
catingly. 

" Paid for it ! " shouted Ben, raising his fist in 
the air and bringing it down with a thud into the 
palm of his left hand ; " paid for it ! Can money 
buy the fatherly and motherly care we 've shown 
to 'em? Can money buy the spiritool trainin' 
we Ve given 'em ? Can money buy the Christian 
example we 've set 'em ? " 

" I'll not deny that it 's hard, Ben, as you took 
such a pride in 'em." 

" Hard ! " snorted Ben, in ineffable contempt, 
" and the way he did it is what sickens me. In 
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he comes one night when me and the missus was 
having supper, and the kids was in bed, and ses 
he, * I 'm going to relieve you of them botherin' 
brats. Worth ; I 'm going to remove 'em on Mon- 
day into the Orphanage. There!' ses he, *is 
the money for their keep up to the end of the 
week, and five pounds over as a little present to 
you.' " 

" Oh, come now ! " said Dick Small, " that wasn't 
so bad. Mr. Loftus 's a free-handed man with his 
money, — I will say that." 

" Not so bad ! " snarled Worth, viciously. " Can 
money buy — ?" 

" No, no, quite right, Ben, quite right I And so 
you didn't take it, I suppose? I admire your 
spirit." 

"And why shouldn't I take it?" cried Ben, 
turning upon him angrily. " Have n't I been out 
of pocket by 'em time arter time? Why, it was 
only two days before that I'd bought 'em new 
boot-laces, and that was n't the first time, and little 
things like that tell up, you know ! — you can soon 
spend a mint o' money. * Well ! ' I ses to him, * I 
never thought you would ha' took the children 
away from us arter all this time.' ' Well, Worth,' 
ses he, *we're going to make a real start with the 
Orphanage now, and they '11 have to go in with 
the others.' * Ohl if it comes to that,' I ses, jokin' 
like, just to see what he 'd say, * me and my missus, 
here, are both of us Orphans, and asks no better 
than to be took in with 'em.' " 

" What did he sav to that, Ben ? " 

" Oh, he laughea at first ; but sudden he got 
quite serious, and said he thought we should be 
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better off where we are, and he could n't tell how 
things would turn out yet, and it wouldn't be 
fair to expect us to give up a comfortable livin', r— 
and all that sort of thing. But that ain't nothin' 
to do with it. I know what's the matter with him. 
He would n't have anybody that 's bin under Mr. 
Loder ; he hates him like p'ison." 

" Come now, Ben," said Mr. Small, who was all 
for peace and quietness, " I don't believe that of 
him ; that would n't be at all a Christian thing to 
do; and nobody will deny that Mr. Loftus is a 
good Christian man." 

Ben Worth grunted. 

" They have pork once a week at the Orphan- 
age," remarked Dick Small, with an uneasy grin, 
looking at Worth out of the corner of his eye. 

Ben grunted again. 

" I 've got a nice little pig's head," resumed 
Dick, after a pause ; " and if you think the missus 
would like it, Ben, you 're welcome to it, I 'm 
sure." 

Ben's mouth watered. He had quite lost sight 
of his crusade against pork in the bitterness of 
his disappointment about the Orphanage. He 
wavered. He knew it for a bribe, but a pig's 
head was not to be had for nothing every day ; 
however, his natural obstinacy, intensified by bad 
temper, asserted itself. He turned upon Dick 
and commenced a savage tirade upon the con- 
sumption of pork. Mrs. Small, who had been 
hovering round the door with an ear for the con- 
versation, rushed into the room. 

" Now, Ben Worth, did n't I tell you not to get 
airing your rubbishy notions in here? You go 
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along with that Jew man and eat unleavened 
bread if you likes it, and leave other people alone. 
I 'm surprised at you, Dick, listening to a daft 
man like him, his head full o' silly notions." 

" It is n't my fault," grumbled Ben Worth, some- 
what taken aback by this attack; "it was Dick 
here, trying to bribe me with a pig's head to 
betray my principles. Did n't you now, Dick ? " 

" No, no, Ben, come now ! " stammered Mr. 
Small. " I only wanted to be friendly like, see- 
ing you was in trouble." 

"Bosh!" snarled Ben, "you tried to bribe me. 
What's the good of your denying it? A pig's 
head for my principles ! -^ but I value them 
higher than that" 

" Well ! you take 'em out of my parlour," said 
Mrs. Small; "we don't want you or your prin- 
ciples here. A fig for your principles ! Go home 
and pray for a little common-sense, that 's what 
you want." 

"*The devil entered into them, and they all 
ran down a steep place into the sea,' " quoted Ben 
Worth, and departed before Mrs. Small could 
think of a crushing reply. 
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EDWARD INGLIS was generally ac- 
counted a fortunate young man. As 
senior partner in the world-famous firm 
of Inglis & Jones, Electrical Engineers, his in- 
come from the business alone was far more than 
he knew how to spend. Apart from this, the 
share which fell to him from the accumulations 
of his father, who had been what is termed "a 
good old Methodist," secured him an ample for- 
tune. Upon his father's death a few years before, 
his mother and sister had retired to the west of 
England, Mrs. Inglis having been advised by her 
doctor to do so. Although Inglis took no very 
active part in the business, the principal manage- 
ment having long been in the hands of the junior 
partner, Jones, he elected to live in London, and 
most days of the week he could be found at the 
office. Although so wealthy, his tastes were quite 
simple, and no one could have guessed from the 
apartments he occupied that he was master of so 
many thousands. Notwithstanding his wealth, he 
had few friends; men did not find his sarcastic 
temperament prepossessing. 

One afternoon, upon returning from business, 
he found Walter Ellis-Dyne sprawling upon the 
couch, cigar in mouth, and a brandy and soda 
beside him. 
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" Hullo I old man," exclaimed Walter, as he 
entered, " I Ve been waiting for you. You were 
such a confounded time coming that I was obliged 
to help myself to a B and S. Won't you have 
one with me? Here, let me play the host and 
help you to your own liquor;" and, jumping to 
his feet, he mixed his friend a drink. " What can 
minister to a mind diseased ? " he cried. "Answer, 
a Bands. N.B. Mix it sti£F." 

"And your parents regard you as a model 
young man, — a total abstainer." 

" So I am when I 'm with them. What more 
can they expect? It's all very well for you to 
look so virtuous ; your allowance does n't depend 
upon the whims of a pious parent. That brings 
me to the point. I 've outrun the constable." 

" What 's the figure this time ? " asked Inglis, 
who already held a number of his friend's I O U's 
for various amounts. 

" Tallish, I 'm sorry to say. I 've had a run of 
bad luck ; it '11 take seventy to clear me." 

" You young ass ! You 've been plunging ? " 

" No," began Ellis-Dyne, and then pulled him- 
self up. "Well! What if I have? "he asked defi- 
antly ; " it can't be much of a plunge, anyway, — 
a paltry sum like that. Of course if you don't 
like to let me have it, I daresay I can get it 
elsewhere." 

" Rush into the arms of the Jews, eh ? I H 
save you from that," handing him a cheque ; " if 
you are on the road to ruin, you don't want to 
gallop." 

" Thanks, old man ! I 'm infinitely obliged to 
you, I 'm sure. Here 's my I O U. I '11 redeem 
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'em all some day. The mater wants to know 
when you are coming up. If you are not en- 
gaged, come to dinner to-morrow night. There 's 
Mabel and Violet practising Chopin and Schu- 
mann and the other musical johnnies, all for your 
edification ; and you never come near us now." 

" All right, 1 11 come," laughed Inglis. 

" Good old Ned ! You 11 immolate yourself 
upon the altar of friendship, will you ? " cried 
Walter, with a wink. 

" What are you driving at ? " 

" I thought you might have some other engage- 
ment," suggested Walter. Then with apparent 
irrelevance, " That 's a nice little girl you took in 
tow at the garden-party, — old Parker's daughter." 

" Eh ? " exclaimed Inglis, with a frown. 

" All right, old man ! Mum 's the word. You 
were spotted, though! You should have heard 
Mabel and Violet summing her up, that's all! 
They glimpsed you in the shrubbery with her." 

" What the deuce do you mean ? " cried Inglis, 
angrily. " I did n't say more than half-a-dozen 
words to the girl." 

" Quite so, old man ! That 's all right ! Women 
always make mountains out of mole-hills in this 
sort of thing. Why, I kissed half a dozen of the 
pretty ones, myself. There 's nothing in it ! I 'd 
kiss every girl in the chapel — every pretty one, 
I mean — as soon as look at 'em ; and they 'd 
like it too!" ^ 

"Do you insinuate that I kissed the girl?" 
demanded Inglis. 

** No, old man ! It is only chaflf — " began 
Walter. 
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" Because if you do, I emphatically deny it 
I leave that sort of thing to you," he added 
savagely. 

" Thanks ! " cried Walter, imperturbably ; "keep 
your hair on, old man ! I told the girls not to 
spread it about, for I knew you 'd be mad if it got 
to M's ears." 

" Oh, that 's what you 're driving at," thought 
Inglis ; then aloud, " What an admirable brother 
you are I How pleased your sisters would be if 
they knew how charmingly you represent them ! " 

" Oh, that 's all right I " cried Walter, airily. 
" They 'd give me away soon enough, and I don't 
see why I should be squeamish about them." 
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THE months passed very quickly to Ray- 
mond Loftus, absorbea in his engineer- 
ing of the Orphanage. The work was 
thoroughly congenial, and he threw himself heart 
and soul into it. Early and late, before and after 
his ordinary business, he slogged away with un- 
remitting energy, and, as occasion offered, often 
stole an hour or so in the middle of the day. 
Maggie, nothing loath, was enlisted as his assist- 
ant, and he would have dragged his wife in, 
had she been willing. His enthusiasm created 
in him an almost boyish gaiety. 

" It 's a labour of love, Maggie, my girl," he 
would say as they sat working together; " a man 
cannot be said to have lived who has not tasted 
the joy of helping the poor and needy. What a 
grand book the Bible is ! how simple its teach- 
mg! what a wonderful summing up of man's 
duty in that verse, ' to visit ' — and, of course, to 
visit, there, means to help — *the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.' And don't you notice, 
Maggie, how the whole thing hangs together? 
A man who devotes himself to this kind of work 
has no time or inclination to get spotted with 
worldliness. A labour of love, indeed ! Fancy 
the musty fusty old philosophers grubbing about 
after the elixir of life when here it is to hand. I 
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declare I 'm twenty years younger since I started 
this. If you want life, give it to others, — life and 
hope. The more you give, the more you have. 
• There is that which giveth, and yet increaseth.' " 

These outpourings embarrassed Maggie not a 
little. She had small sympathy with this want 
of reticence which was so marked a feature in 
her father's character, and was hard put to it to 
hide her disapproval. Finding her irresponsive, 
Ra3rmond would often develop a vein of irrita- 
tion; with ill-concealed impatience he would at 
times break off suddenly, saying, — 

" Of course, I should not talk like this to every- 
body, it might be so easily misunderstood; but 
you don't misunderstand me, Maggie, surely?" 
and Maggie would reply, " No, father, I think 
not," in (juiet tones that checked him without 
allaying his dissatisfaction. He printed eloquent 
appeals and scattered them broadcast, going 
farther and farther afield as he exhausted the 
immediate neighbourhood. The breakfast table 
became the arena of some wonderful displays of 
emotion. When the post brought him an un- 
usually generous response to his appeals, he 
rose from his seat and capered round the 
room in an extravaganza of joy, to Maggie's 
annoyance and in face of his wife's open de- 
rision at his childishness. Then seating himself 
he would cry, — 

" This is a rebuke indeed to my want of faith ; 
yesterday I refused a case, and here is God's 
rebuke in an outpouring of generosity. Never 
mind, it is n't too late ! I '11 write and accept the 
child. Poor little mite ! She did look so thin 
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and pale; well soon fatten her up, though! 
Ours is no Squeers establishment, Dotheboys 
Hall." 

A few days later it happened there was only 
one donation, and that for a very trifling amount. 
To one who did not know him, his depression 
would have been alarming. 

** We 're going too fast I " he muttered, shaking 
his head ; '' the way the expenses are piling up is 
enormous I I've been a fool! a fool I a fool I God's 
bounty is no excuse for rashness. It was only 
yesterday that AUingham was cross-examining 
me, — asking numberless questions, egged on by 
Loder, I 've no doubt. I wouldn't have the thing 
collapse for the world. What a triumph it would 
be for Loder I I believe he 'd rejoice if it came 
tp the ground, just because he 's no finger in it." 

" I 'm sure you 're unjust to Mr. Loder," cried 
Maggie, warmly ; '' from what he has said to me 
I 'm sure it would grieve him very much." 

"Oh, he's been questioning you, has he?" 
queried Loftus, irritably. 

" He said very little,' responded Maggie, " and 
what he did say was all very sympathetic and 
appreciative, — at least, I considered it so," she 
added, conscious that had she detailed the con- 
versation, her father would have found ground 
for his charge; but then, she reminded herself, 
he was, after all, very unreasonable where Mr. 
Loder was concemea. 

" I '11 tell you what it is, my girl ! " cried Ray- 
mond, recovering himself and going o£E at a tan- 
gent. "We must issue stronger appeals. I've 
an idea I " 
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He got up" and \villked to a mirror, and stood 
¥rith his^arms f<^dedv gd^ing at his reflection. 

" I 'm not a bad-looking man, eh, Milly ? " 

Mrs; Lofttisfiaughed " You otight to be good- 
looking, you ^re- vain' enough, I'm surel T^k 
about then^omenl You U give points to a pea- 
cock; wouldn't he, Maggie?" 

Mjtggie smiled ^sli|htly, but did not think it^ise 
to encourage her momer,^tod Raymond went on, — 

** Well, 1^11, I don't look sinister, anyhow ! I 
think I should inspire confidence. There^'s noth- 
ing like beings up-te<teite ; ^ and whiat I propose- to 
do; is to issue a-strong iappeal, giving- a short his- 
torf of die origin of the Oit>hattage; Witba portrait 
of the founder and a ^picture of Qie building; and 
perhaps 'some of the child«n. I'll print thou- 
sands of tii;em' and pi*aetically flood <th(^'kingdom 
with appeals. Now, Maggie, heref 's a' nice ^ little 
job^for^ you. You have the pen of a- ready writer; 
just try your hand at ^ a touching story -of ^tJie 
whole aflair." 

"What about the wife of the^ founder?" inter- 
posed' Mts. Lof tns. « Won't you put her portrait 

•' The' wife of the founder h- confound' het for 
ateaseV' cried Raymond, jovially. " Dont look 
horiWHstricfcen, Maggie." 

"I'm not!" cried Maggie, between jest and 
earnest; " I'm inuredto that -sort of thing." 

" Mind you have it ready for mef' this evening." 

"t'll^do what'I can, fiather, bUtTm afraid I 
shslU^ not' find time for it to-day." 

*^ Nonsense;* Maggie f you must You Ve not- 
ing better to do, surely ? " 
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"She can't do it to-day, Raymond f" interposed 
Mrs.' Ltof tus, with a touch Of asperity, " We are 
ntet going to besides to that Orphanage." 

"You re not, my dear, I'm surel retorted 
Raymond; "tot Idid think Maggie was suffi- 
ciently interested to be willing to make some 
smdll sacrifice of her pleasure for the sake of the 
godd work. It isn't as' if you were like me, 
^^ggi'e," turning to his daughter, *^ bound to long 
hours of drudgery every day," 

««ubbfehr' cried Mrs. Loftus; "I'm sure 
Maggie 's been working far harder than you have 
lafeiy. We've got a hundred arid one things to 
do' toMftiy ; besides, we 've an engaigemeht for 
tentois this afternoon at the Ellis-Dynes', and we 
can't put that oflF." 

•^T^ttnis!" retterstt6d Rajrmoiid; scornfully, as 
be rushed ^f wm the room. 

" Your father is Orphanage mad ! " remarked 
Mi«. Loftus; ^I'm sick of Sifeveiy sound of it. 
What shall you weat to-day, Maggie ? You must 
loofc^ourbett, although you are sure to outshine 
the tUis-Dyne girls, whatever you weah" 

" I wish faither had n't gone off like that," sighed 
Ma^ie. 

" Oh, don't worry about that ; he 's forgotten 
all about it by this time," cried Mrs. Loftus, im- 
patiently. "Your silver-grey with the pink fa- 
cings suits you admirably ; it gives a gentle glow 
to your complexion, and I 'm sure you need some- 
thing of the sort, for you are looking quite pale 
with all this scribbling and nonsense. Inglis is 
to be there," she added after a slight pause, look- 
ing quizzically at her daughter. 
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The colour rose in Maggie's face. 

" Your white would be quite as effective if 
you keep that colour," insinuated Mrs. Loftus, 
maliciously. 

" Don't be absurd, mother," cried Maggie, her 
face now aflame. 

" Don't be so serious ! " countered Mrs. Loftus ; 
" it 's old-fashioned. I wish I could inoculate you 
with a little of my frivolity; it would enhance 
your charms, — and chances, too." 

" Oh, do let me be, mother ! " protested Maggie ; 
"I — " she stopped. 

"Well, say it!" taunted Mrs. Loftus; "any- 
thing is better than that you should sit there with 
that air of what you call reticence, and I call 
priggishness." 

" I was only going to observe," said Maggie, 
calmly, " that I would rather be old-fashioned than 
vulgar." 

Mrs. Loftus laughed jeeringly. " And I 'm just 
the reverse," retorted she ; " I'm all for fashion, 
and if vulgarity is the fashion, I 'm quite content 
to be vulgar." 
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"^^O you've put the white on?" remarked 
^^ Mrs. Loftus, as Maggie joined her after 
kJ an early luncheon. "Come along; we 
have n't any time to spare. You are right," she 
added teasingly, as they set out ; " with that high 
colour, the pink would have been a mistake." 

They found Mabel and Violet awaiting them 
upon the lawn. 

" Oh, here you are ! " Violet cried. " Mabel and 
I are in splendid form to-day." 

" A ladies' party, then ? " said Mrs. Loftus. 

"Yes," assented Violet. " Mn and Mrs. AUing- 
ham will be here presently, but I am afraid they will 
not be an acquisition. They are only beginners." 

" It 's better without men," said Mabel, menda- 
ciously. " They always want to monopolise the 
game, and Walter is so conceited about his play, 
although Violet and I beat him often, — don't we, 
Violet?" 

Mrs. Loftus, catching Maggie's eye, nodded and 
smiled, and a minute later seized the opportunity 
to whisper, — 

"You needn't look so disappointed, Maggie. 
He'll be here presently, and Walter too, I 
expect." 

Maggie bit her lip in vexation ; she understood 
the part her mother had played, but had no time 
to express her annoyance, for at this moment 
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Mrs. Elli&-Dyne joined them. Mrs. Loftus ran 
to meet her. 

" What a lovely day, dear Mrs. Ellis-Dyne ! I do 
hope you are well; you look ehamiiag, I am surel" 

"I am afraid you flatter me," protested Mrs. 
Ellis-Dyne, in order to be contradicted. 

" On . my J honour^ no I " gushed Mrs. Loftus, 
" you Ve hit it off. p^fectly in that gown I Gharm- 
ingl No other word, would express it I Maggie 
dear,'CGime>and speak to Mrs. Ellis- Dyne." 

** How-d* ye-do ? " inquired Mors. Ellis-Dyne, sup 
erciliously, as >Maggie ^came over to them. Mi^gie 
was always <far too-self ^possessed to meet with her 
approval ; besides, she could not forgive her for 
being so much <more< attractive than her own 
girls. "We called it a tennis^paarty," she con- 
tinued; "but there^are only Mr. axid Mrs. Ailing- 
ham- coming besides yourselves. I 'had hoped 
Walter would have been here and 'Mr. Inglis, but 
Walter could' not >geti away from the omce, and 
Mr. Inglis had* another engage ^^ Why/ there is 
Walter/' she broke off, surprised. 

"Hullo, mater," shouted that young gmtle- 
man^as he came forward ; " you don't iookliappy 
to see me." 

" Vouriather teU: me;he wanted you in the 
office," replied Mrs. EUis^Dyne, sourly. 

" He told me the same," returned Widter, " but 
we : seemed to bore > eaeh other a^ good deal, so 
when he>went out ito, lunch, I slipped off. How- 
d' ye-do. Miss Loftus? I heard you were, to be 
here^-**^ hence the presence of your unworthy 
slave. Hullo ! Inglis ? I wonder how the deuce 
he comes to be here ? " 
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"Thift^js an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Ixiglis/' 
exclaimed Mrs- EUis-Dyuei as they shook h^ds. 
She could not altogether suppress a note of irri- 
tation which Injglis was quick to peipeive. 

" So long as. it ^is.^a pleasure? '' said . he, ques- 
tioninely. 

'' Of oowse you are always w«too»e," she 
murmured in some coofusion, lor MfS. Lioftus 
was standing; by, jand ishe feared to precipitate 
an. explanaitioa. 

That lady, although, she kn€9¥ it .wasvjagaiust 
hej^Dwdriutwosts, could not resirtithe temptation 
to bring it about. 

'' Playinff the cynkv as usual,! Mr. IngUs," she 
cried. "You must have: known that^Mfs.:EUis- 
Dyne desired yeurrpreft^e^ce or she would not 
have .gone out of her way to inyite.you." 

In^s looked puzsoted- Mfs. EUisr E^ue bit 
her lip. " I did not invite Mr. Jnglisi" she ex- 
plsdned, ''beosfuse r heard be was already en- 
^%fAl\. and,; to ; put tan end to an unpkasaat 
incident, she proposed that they should .start 
play^ 

Before they could do so, Mr. aud:Mr5«. AUing- 
ham ani)rod,and Mrs. EUis-Pyi^e clumsily manora- 
vred to set Walter and IngHs into ja: different 
set from Maggie Lof tus. 

" Mabel dear," she said,." I -should, like: to see 
you and Walter give Violet .and Mr. Inglis their 
revenge for that beating you gave them the other 
day; then turning to Mcs. Loftus,- whfepered, 
''I know you enjoy seeing the. antics of: the 
• butteiHtub,* so I propose that yauaqdtheshould 
play Maggie ,aod Mo. Allingb*«a;" 
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Havin|; arranged matters to her satisfaction, 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne retired to a garden seat 

" I 'm afraid I 'm not very expert at games," said 
Mr. AUingham, apologetically, to Mrs. Loftus, as 
he stood awkwardly twirling a racket in his little 
fat hands. 

" One can't do everything," laughed Mrs. Lof- 
tus ; " you must n't be greedy, you know ! After 
all, it IS far better to preach beautiful sermons. 
Don't you think so, Mrs. AUingham ? " turning 
to that lady with a smile. 

Mr. AUingham blushed, and his wife looked 
pleased. 

" They are beautiful, are n't they, Maggie ? " 
continued Mrs. Loftus ; " so enthusiastic, and so — 
so — fresh. I positively dote on them, myself. It 
was only last Sunday I was saying, ' We shall have 
a treat this morning; Mr. AUingham is to preach,'" 
and she smiled meaningly. 

Mag^e looked at her with indignation. " Don't 
you think we had better begin our game ? " she 
asked curtly. 

Mr. AUingham, cheered by Mrs. Loftus's appre- 
ciation, plunged boldly into the game, and darted 
hither and thither with such futUe activity that 
even Maggie was constrained to laugh at his 
antics. 

" Really, I 'm improving ! " he gasped enthusi- 
astically, as he paused to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow after scoring a point. 

"Capital!" laughed Mrs. Loftus; "you're as 
active as a harlequin, — and a thousand times 
more droU ! " she added under her breath. 

" Ah, Mrs- Loftus, the Bible tells us, • Whatso- 
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ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might/ 
and I find that makes an excellent rule in life, 
whether one is at work or at play. And yet," 
he sighed, " I hardly feel as if it is right for 
me to be here playing, when there is so much 
work to be done." 

*' Such earnestness puts me to the blush," de- 
clared Mrs. Loftus, with a sly look at Maggie. 

" Ah ! now you distress me," stammered Mr. 
AUingham, as he prepared to serve the ball battle- 
dore fashion ; " I beg of you not to think that 
such an uncharitable thought was in my mind. 
A lady's sphere of work is so very different It 
is we men who have to fight the world ; it is the 
ladies' graceful part to encourage us, and that you 
did when you spoke about my sermons. I can- 
not tell you how it cheered me." 

•* But you had to be here, or I could n't have 
done it," she reminded him at the next pause of 
the game. 

" True ! " he murmured ; " besides, I suppose I 
must not forget that 'AH work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.'" 

'' Some Jacks are dull, anyhow I " laughed Mrs. 
Loftus. 

Mr. AUingham pondered this remark during; 
the progress of the game. "It almost seemed,' 
thought he, " as though — " but no, he would not 
entertain such an uncharitable idea; no doubt 
Mrs. Loftus made the remark thoughtlessly with- 
out ulterior meaning. 

Meanwhile Walter waited until Mr. AUingham's 
set was in full swing, and then declaring that it 
was too hot to play, left the game and sauntered 
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over: to Maggie's side. Here be : amused himself 
by eomments.upooiMr, Alliaghajn's eocentriojlties, 
undejkiOTred .1^ M^gie's fww«, or the distrewied 
lookiwhich appeared upantbe face of Mrs. AlUog- 
hsm, who.x:Q^:nQt)Ai6oid:headng mucb that j«as 
said. 

"Uiqk at- th»t;cteri»l bounder; he hoWs' his 
racket like ai^oupjladle. Bimnder it is," he.re- 
peatedr.as.Mr. Alluigh»m:m»lei,two or three agile 
hops acj?09S;the<:oiirt. 

Maggie flash$kd a.look)of indication at him. 

•* Oh> I !m not a.con¥e»tiorialJbounder," he «ad 
in reply ; " I say; what. I Jbiuk." 

" That. I suspect, is not jetr^Mrthiexpressii^," cried 
Magg^e„ hef . indignatiQn getting: thei better.of :her. 

" One to (you, Miss LdtusJ ' cried Walter, im- 

Eerturbably. He lowerediiis voice. " I *d:rather 
e snubbed by you thajn praised :by. anybody else," 
he said insinuatingly ; " and Jf you don'.t : like Jt, 
ril leave the little man alone. 

"I should; have thought, common courliesy to 
your mother's guests would ; have been suiBi- 
cient without consulting my wishes," reproyed 
Maggie. 

At the conclusion of the game Maggie .re- 
treated to a garden i seat, followed by Walter. 
Seating himsdf. beside her, he began; a number 
of tender speeches to which Maggie listened :with 
indifference. 

"It -s an agesinoe i had.a quiet taJk \with you. 
Miss Loftus. 

"Quiet upon my -part, or yours?" inquired 
Ma^e. 

" Both 1 I can be quiet sometimes:; I 'm not 
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ftLw^ys sAiouting* I'n^ obliged to shout. wben 
you keep. me. at such a distwoe." 

"1 jhave .not obj^ted to ypur shoutiQg." 

" You prefer my. shouting to my propinquity?" 
retorted Walter. ''Another snub. Not that I 
miEidiior:! know ithait you do not mean anything 
by it. Y^m .are 30 different from the ordinwy run 
of'WOQi^ft; youccKuldn't be spiteful if you tried. 
You .ace nctt.jike those two tabbies, Mabel and 
Violet" 

" I supppse . that is intended to .flatter me? 
You must have elementary ideas concerning 
women: to attempt such, a thii^l " retoirted Mag- 
gie, in eood-i«tiured contempt. 

At this point,: Mrs. EUis^Dyne, who h«d been 
keeping a jealous eye upon them, came across to 
bteak up the tUi^t^te. Alas for her manoeu- 
vres ; no sooner was her back turned after hav- 
ing, si^rated them, than Iq^Hs took Walter's 
place, leaving Violet red Mrith indignation at his 
desertion. 

Thi»;was the. first time thAt Ic^Us and Maggie 
had met since the day she . had : refused him. 
The mood that succeeded that impulsive moQ^nt 
wasione of derision. at his folly. For some days 
he assured himself that his want of success was 
a; matter ;f or congratulation;, his* scorn for her 
orthodoii^v, akJed by the smart of ^wounded vanity, 
enabled him- to ^ regard her refusal as an escape. 
But gradually this, mood «kve j^ace to another, 
and:iie began to be. afraid that the force of his 
passion would impel him to risk; the mortification 
of another refusal Walter's dall^nc; with her 
stirred him ; besides, without conceit, ne knew he 
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had made a strong impression, — that she wai^ pre- 
disposed in his favour. He felt certain that 
had it not been for his attitude toward religion 
she would have accepted him. 

He longed to make her feel his power; the 
thought of breaking up the rigid orthodoxy of 
her opinions fascinated him ; or, as he put it to 
himself with a certain arrogance, to melt down 
her creed and reshape it on broader and more 
liberal lines, would be in itself a labour of love. 
It did not occur to him that it might be self-love, 
and the danger of failure in reconstruction when 
he should have reduced her creed to shapeless- 
ness, he gave no heed to. When he chose to 
exert his powers, he was no mean diplomatist. 
He approached Mag^e in a chastened spirit. 

'* My first word. Miss Loftus," he said, seating 
himself beside her, ** must be one of apology for 
the ridiculous exit that I made the other after- 
noon. Upon my word, I did not think I had so 
much melodrama in my composition." 

" Pray don't say that, Mr. Inglis. I assure you 
I maide all allowances." Then afraid that this 
was an unfortunate speech, she added, ''That 
sounds priggish, but it was not the spirit in 
which it was said." 

" No need to assure me of that ; I stand in the 
same relation to prigs as the saints do to sin. 
To paraphrase the hymn, I have *A sensibility 
to prigs, a pain to feel them near.' Perhaps you 
will say that remark smacks of the png? I 
believe you think so," he added, glancing at her. 

"The thought certainly crossed my mind," 
admitted Maggie. 
1^ 
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*; That's all right, then I WeVe both been 
guilty of a priggish remark, we 've both instantly 
repented, which brings us down to a nice com- 
monplace, every-day level I believe," he con- 
tinued, ''that every man and woman is a prig; 
it is only in novels that you get people whose 
breeding will stand every test, and not often 
there ; for, after all, the definition of a prig is as 
wide and as varied as the human race/' 

''That does not seem to be consistent with 
your irreverent paraphrase." 

Inglis laughed. " I 'm not prig enough to be 
consistent," said he. " Don't you see, I 've just 
revised my theory. I now admit we are all 
prigs ; the prig whose proximity pains me is not 
the kind of prig I am. There's the prig who 
goes to church, and the prig who goes to chapel ; 
also the liberal-minded prig who goes to both 
with equal facility. Then there is the superior 
prig who goes to neither, and I come in as the 
cynical pri^, who is a sort of first cousin to the 
superior prig." 

Seeing that Maggie did not respond to his 
nonsense, Inglis altered his tone. 

"But seriously. Miss Loftus, you orthodox 
people do us sceptics less than justice. The 
general view is that scepticism is a pose ; that we 
doubt, not because we must, but because we wish 
to. The consequence is, you treat us as insin- 
cere, when all the while it is our sincerity that 
stands in the way of our being comfortably or- 
thodox and placid-minded. Isn't that true?" 

" No, — at least, I 'm not sure that I 've thought 
of it in that way before." 
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"Exaoflyl Biit'havitig^ it pot : before yttui are 
you pt«|)a«£d taadmlt-ti^e: justke of the charge ? " 

Maggie he6ltat«d. "You wishing' to s^k 
^ainly?" 

Inglis smited. '^ r-ask nothing 'better tiwih 
perfect fiunkness." 

" The Bibleitea«Aes us that evety'rtWn'is ^able 
to believe if 'he ■wtll; therefore^ if -he idoes not 
believe, it is due t&'sdi^iL aikiredntafioe to^the 
spirit of. God." 

Inglis made an impatSft&t:geBtiIt%. "-Billeve 
viWitf "f i inquired" be. 

^rF^t^and<f(»«m(tet, in Jesus^Qiffet, iHto'-diftd 
t^n^tiie eTOsj(toi:sav« us." 

"r Thenut4s 'your-cotH4etion^llKat i^a mati disies 
not Iwliewe thfe,>it:'i$ throu^'wilfvdnesft? " 

" I'do, — Ij cannot httlp it ; tbe Bible t«aditng 
is'fto-'plcUn." 

"IThen you- bdie«^e that the'c^ucifkioD' tMiis 
necesMry'toithe feaiviug '<rf the rafce?" 

•*Ido." 

" Yet this crucifixion was a great crime? " 

Mag&ie>^as8imted. 

" And the n»n who * eoffimitted it^>^nMir- 
dvMrs? " 

••'Yes.'' 

"^ Mow tten do' you^rM^D»dIe^the: ifi^esitty^of 
miirder in the didpfisti^ation^of God'si m^itiy ? " 

" I don't quite foUow you," said- Maggie, ^fter 
a slight pause. 

"It is'very^^mple,'? «pH^d Inglis. "€tei^*s 

crucifixion "was nete^ary for -the salvation of the 

world. Had these* m^nabsitamedfrbfti their lilst 

of hate against him, there could h^vebMn^n^c^U'* 
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cifixion, add thei^fote no salvation. Salvation 
depends, liien, upon m^n's breaking Gk)d's law in 
the sin of murd'er; that is to say, God, who has 
commanded men to abstain from sin, makes the 
salvation of the rai^ dependent on certain men 
committing sin. As you must see, this is pre- 
posterous: reason rejects it." 

" Reason ma)^,*' letMied^ Maggie, ** btrtacceptatice 
of Jesus Christ is not ba&eidupon reason; but upon 
faith." 

Iiiglismade an impatietttgestui-e. *^ Batsufely 
faith must be based upon reason ? " 

''Faith transcends reason," explained Maggie, 
''and those who have accepted Jesus Christ in 
faith, outrun reason." 

" That is the orthodox view," exclaimed Indis, 
bitterly; "but I hoped to get something less 
stereot^d from you." 

" That is my conviction, or I should not 
advance it." 

" But," began Inglis, impatiently, and he p'ro- 
ceeded to follow out a long course of argument, 
without, however, making any impression upon 
his companion. 

" It is no use," she said at length. " I know and 
feel that my trust is not vain ; and though there 
are many mysteries which I cannot hope to un- 
ravel, I am satisfied to trust where I cannot see, 
and believe where I cannot understand." 

" At least," said Inglis, " I hope I have con- 
vinced you that a man may be sceptical without 
being insincere ? " 

" I really cannot say. I see you believe in your 
own sincerity; it is difficult to believe a person 
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idsincere who does that; but the Bible teaches 
that the heart of man is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ; that the carnal 
mind is enmity against God. I have been taught 
to believe, and I do believe, that when one is con- 
verted, these difficulties, which are so huge to 
you, melt away; one accepts salvation through 
Christ in the spirit of a little child." 

" Is that how Loder accepted it ? " sneered 
Inglis, irritated by her immovability ; " it strikes 
me that there is n't much of the child about him 
now." 
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THOUGH Loftus had credited Maggie 
with possessing the pen of a readv wnter, 
she found the task he had assignee her one 
of extreme difficulty. Time after time she spent 
hours in laborious composition, only to consign 
the result to the waste-paper basket. Her tardi- 
ness roused her father to a frenzy of impatience. 

" What 's the good of tearing up what you Ve 
done ? Show it to me, show it to me, and I '11 
advise you about it," he expostulated when she 
told him the result of her various efforts. 

"Don't you think you had better write it, 
father?" she suggested. "I am sure I shall not 
satisfy you." But under the plea of pressure of 
work, Loftus declined. 

"No, no," objected he; "it is necessary to be 
done, but even if I were not so busy it would not 
be seemly for me to do it I will not give any- 
body a chance of saying that it is self-advertise- 
ment In fact, if I had a choice, I would not 
have any reference made to me ; but in these days 
the thing that tells is the personal note. Abstract 
appeals for an orphanage are all very well, but it 
does n't tell as an appeal in which the personal 
element is introduced. It 's not the work, now- 
ada3rs, — the man and his work is the thing. Wit- 
ness these illustrated interviews, what an immense 
vogue they have. These tasty little bits about 
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public men judiciousljr scattered by the press 
they tell me have an immense influence upon 
their success. It is deplorable, — it is detestable ; 
but so it is, and we must bow to it." 

When, srfter a week's hard work, Maggie pre- 
sented him with the result of her labours, Ray- 
mond skimmed through the pages with a growing 
contempt for the restrained and unembellished 
character of the record. He shook his head 
vigorously. 

" This won't do I this won't do, Maggie ! It 's 
flat, — flat!" Then seeing the look of distress 
upon Maggie's face, he went on more quietly: 
" Don't look so upset ; it 's very pretty, very neat, 
admirable in its way, and what I like to tnink a 
daughter of mine is capable of ; but we must have 
things spicy. Now, if I were just to take it in 
hand, — edit it, as it were, — I think it can be 
made to do." 

He attacked the task so vigorously that when 
he had finished there remained very little of the 
original matter. However, it was undoubtedly 
fipicy, and for a man who found these personal ad- 
vertisements " deplorable and detestable," it must 
have been a source of considerable annoyance, 
made endurable, probably, by the fact that it was 
issued over the initials of his daughter. 

Maggie strongly objected to her initials being 
appended to the revised version, and it needed all 
Raymond's powers of cajolery to silence her pro- 
tests. Even so, he would have failed had not 
Maggie's great afifection for him impelled her to 
submit against her better judgment. 

That matter settled, Loftus spent half a day at 
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the photographer's. He ordered a new suit of 
clothes for the occasion, and was taken in twenty 
different attitudes. 

" Why new clothes ? " asked Mrs. Loftus, sar- 
castically, when he mentioned what he was doing* 

" Well ! you ought to ask that," retorted Ray- 
mond, '* considering the size of your dressmaker's 
bill ; but if you must know, it is a piece of sound 
policy. Creases show up horribly in photographs, 
and you can't keep creases out of clothes in use. 
New clothes, especially in a photograph, are the 
hall-mark of prosperity; there you have it in a 
nut-shell." 

" New clothes are the hall-mark of new debts to 
most of us," laughed Mrs. Loftus. 

By the time the photographs were sent home, 
Loftus had decided that in addition to several of 
these the appeal should contain a number of re- 
productions from photographs of the Orphanage 
and its inmates. In each he loomed large. One 
entitled, " Grace before Meat," represented a num- 
ber of little heads bowed over a table, while 
Loftus, with uplifted hands, eyes closed, and a 
most benevolent expression upon his face, stood 
invoking a blessing. Another, " A Broken Toy," 
pictured Loftus, a little girl upon his knee, en- 
gaged in repairing a dismembered doll. The 
tearful interest of the child in the operation was 
a masterpiece of arrangement. A third, " The 
Lesson," depicted Loftus surrounded by a num- 
ber of boys, who watched with rapt interest the 
play of his tall form, as with hand raised above 
his head he pointed dramatically upward. In a 
fourth, "The Hospital," Loftus was discovered 
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tenderly administering a dose of medicine to a 
little giri, while behind his back he playfully con- 
cealed a bunch of grapes with which the little 
patient was to be rewarded for her docility in 
taking liie nasty dose. 

All these preparations were a source of amuse- 
ment to Mrs. Loftus, who alternately encour- 
aged and derided her husband. To Maggie they 
brought keen mortification. The initials upon 
the pamphlet were a nightmare to her ; she again 
attempt^ to have them removed without success. 

*' No, no, Maggie ! " said Loftus ; " it *s childish 
to raise any objection. Don't you see how natu- 
ral it is in a daughter to take a pride in her 
father's work? surely, if she can't appreciate it, 
nobody will," and nothing could move him from 
this attitude. 

The appeal, in the form of a dainty little book, 
was broadcast over the country, ana, judging by 
the result, Raymond was justified Subscriptions, 
large and smsdl, rolled in from all parts. Loftus 
was always full of conversation as he opened 
his post at the breakfast table ; the sight of the 
money flowing in had a most exhilarating e£Fect 
upon him. 

"A nice fat littie cheque, Maggie," he would 
say, as he opened a letter contaming a larger 
subscription than usual, " and a very sympathetic 
note with it That 's what I like to see. * God 
loveth a cheerful giver.' An ancient spinster, 
111 be bound I Dear old soul I Plenty of money, 
no bairns of her own, and a heart full of vacan- 
cies for other people's children. A good example 
for you, my girl ! Don't get married, and you '11 
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have room for interest in good works of this kind, 
instead of being taken up with household cares." 

" Rubbish ! " cried Mrs. Loftus. " Don't you 
listen to that nonsense, Maggie." 

Maggie smiled. " I Ve no money," she re- 
marked quietly. 

Loftus laughed boisterously. " No, no," he 
cried ; " that 's a very important item. I think 
we shall have to let you off, then, and find you 
a sweetheart who can supply that deficiency ; and 
then you can come in with this sort," holding up 
another communication, — ^ a rich widow without 
encumbrance; they 're as good or better than the 
others." 

"That's just like you men when you have a 
hobby," Mrs. Loftus chimed in. "Widow, in- 
deed ! I suppose you would kill her husband off 
to leave her free. We '11 do better than that for 
you, Maggie. He shall be rich, but young and 
handsome as well." 

" Won't it be a pill for Loder when he knows 
how the money is coming in ? " cried Raymond, 
exultingly. " I '11 drop a hint to AUingham ; he 's 
sure to carry it to his super. AUingham as 
good as told me the other day that he had been 
prophesying a catastrophe. I call it a most un- 
christian thing to do, — just because he's not 
allowed to intermeddle. As I said to AUingham, 
* We have faith ; God is not going to allow this 
work to perish for want of funds, or even because 
Mr. Loder desires it; you can tell him so if you 
like.' That AUingham is n't a bad little chap. 
He turned very red, and said I had misunderstood 
him : he was quite sure that Mr. Loder would be 
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very grieved if misfortune overtook us; he only 
thought it was unwise to push ahead so rapidly. 
I said, * Look here, AUingham, do you believe 
that sermon on faith you preached when you first 
came ? ' He said he did, every word of it. ' Then 
don't come here trying to spoil the effect of it 
with Loder's croakings,' I said, and that shut 
him up. 

" Now, Maggie," he went on, when he had fin- 
ished opening his letters, " I want you to write 
and thank all these people^ and propose that they 
make us an annual subscription to the amount of 
their donation, or a smaller sum if they can't 
manage the whole of it. Pitch it in strong. In 
this way I hope gradually to gather a fixed an- 
nual income." 
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ONE evening Loftus returned home and 
threw himself into a chain Despondency 
was written all over him. His wife, being 
used to this sort of thing, took no notice beyond 
remarking to herself, " Champagne," with a smile 
at the double entendre. Raymond sighed. As 
his wife remained serenely unconscious, he sighed 
again, and leaning forward buried his face in his 
hands. 

"Whatever is the matter, Raymond, — tooth- 
ache ? " his wife asked impatiently. 

" I wish it were," and he sighed again. 

" Well I " snapped Mrs. Loftus. 

" I Ve lost mjj berth 1 " groaned Raymond, his 
face still buried in his hands. 

" Raymond ! " exclaimed Mrs. Loftus, in dismay. 

" Well, as good as lost it," he said, lifting his 
head and speaking in more natural tones now 
that he had achieved his dramatic shock. 

" Oh, you are absurd ! " protested Mrs. Loftus, 
pettishly. " How you frightened me ! " 

" I 'm sorry, Milly, but it 's no joke, I can as- 
sure you. The chief is very ill, — dying, in fact ; 
it is only a question of days, perhaps hours." 

" Will he leave you anything ? " inquired Mrs. 
Loftus, eagerly. 

** Not he," replied Raymond, contemptuously. 
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" How mean ! I wonder such men are allowed 
to live." 

" It would be more to the purpose if you could 
prevent his dying," retorted Raymond, bitterly. 
" I don't want his money. If I were only secure 
in my berth, I would n't care a rush." 

" What do you mean ? I should have thought 
they would have made you a partner when he 's 
gone, after all the years you Ve been there." 

" Partner ! " scoffed Raymond. " Why, Manton, 
the junior partner, hates me like poison. The 
truth is, he tried to come the boss over me, and 
I wouldn't have it. Of course it was all right 
while the old man was there, but now it 's either 
eat humble pie or clear out, and I 'd rather die 
than taste that dish. I 'm not built that way." 

** Nonsense! A little of it won't do you any 
harm. For my sake and for Maggie's sake you 
ought to be willing to do it." 

Loftus rose, and stamped up and down the 
room. " I can't and I won't I " he said boister- 
ously. "Sooner than submit to the domination 
of that Manton fellow I 'd sweep the roads for a 
living." 

" Your heroics are absurd I It won't do for you 
to Quarrel with your bread and butter; you 
would n't get any champagne out of road-sweep- 
ing, you must remember." 

"Well," replied Raymond, more soberly, "I 
don't think I shall have any option in the matter. 
I regard it as a dead certainty that he '11 dismiss 
me as soon as he comes into power. But what 
is the good of worrying ? " he said, after a pause ; 
" I must get something better, that 's all I " 
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In spite of these brave words Raymond worried 
contimxally during the next fortnight At the 
end of that time his employer died. Then ensued 
a month of friction bebireen himself and the sur- 
viving partner ; every evening he came home full 
of some new grievance in the treatment meted 
out to him, only to be met with reproaches from 
his wife at his defiant bearing. Such a state of 
irritation demanded an antidote, and the stock 
of champagne grew low, Mrs. Loftus encour- 
aged him in his self-indulgence, hoping, in the 
glow of geniality that followed the cracking of 
the bottle, to win him over to a conciliatory 
attitude toward hi3 employer. Mellowed by the 
wine, he promised again and again not to resent 
the treatment to which he was subjected; but 
ix^rning fpund him in his impracticable mood. 
At the end of the month he received notice of 
dismissal and tbongh he had been prophesying 
this, when it actually took place, be felt the sho<£ 
most severely. 

"After twenty-five years," he said to his wife, 
" a quarter of a century of faithful service, I have 
been cast aside like an old shoe. It *s bitter ! " 

" It 's your own fault ! " snapped Mrs. Loftus, 
" You don't care a bit what becomes of Maggie 
and me; we must starve just because you 
wouldn't humble your pride a bit." 

" Injure my self-respect, you should say," ex- 
po^tulatjed Raymond, indignantly. " Women don't 
understand these things. As £0r starving, that 's 
a^l nonsense! I shall get something, — perhaps 
something better. Whatever I 've done, I 've done 
for the best, and I don't believe God wiH see one 
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of his ' servants cast down when he resists the 
temptation to sacrifice his manhood in order to 
curry favour." 

" Sacrifice his fiddlesticks ! " cried Mrs. Loftus, 
contemptuously. " If you had only chosen to exer- 
cise a little discretion you might have led him by 
the nose, and probably become partner in a year 
or two. I've no patience with such rubbish! 
How are we to go on, pray, while you are find- 
ing this bietter berth that you prate about? " 

" We must retrench." 

Mrs. Loftus shrugged her shoulders and laughed 
unmusically. " Of course ! I am willing. Sup- 
pose we start upon the wine bill. Sign the 
pledge. You 11 delight Mr. AUingham, and kill 
two birds with one stone. There 's nothing else 
in which we can retrench, and I don^ intend to 
try," 

Raymond sighed. " You know that a stimu- 
lant is necessary to me," he said ; " but of course 
I 'm willing to make sacrifices, and if we find it 
necessary for me to abstain altogether, I shall 
certainly do so at whatever risk. But in other 
things, surely, there are a number of retrench- 
ments we might make, — for instance, why not 
get rid of one of the maids ? For a small family 
like ours three servants are surely too many." 

" For a large house like this, three are really 
not enough," retorted Mrs. Loftus. 

** There it is ! " cried Raymond. " Then why 
not move into a smaller place ? " 

" You forj^et the place is mine ; besides, if you 
are soon gomg to get a better position, I don't 
see the necessity of all that fuss and bother," 
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Raymond shook his head. "We must be 
practical/' he said ; " * Don't count your chickens ' 
—you know the old proverb." 

" Oh, bother the musty old proverbs ! " cried Mrs. 
Lof tus. ^ The house is mine, and for Maggie's 
sake I don't intend to move out of it." 

" What do you mean ? " inquired Raymond. 

** You remember what I told you about Inglis ? " 

Raymond nodded. 

*'Well, matters are just at a critical state be- 
tween them, and to start retrenchments now 
might have a very bad eflFect." 

'' Pooh ! if he cares for her, that would n't make 
any difference." 

" I 'm not at all sure that it would n't ; at any 
rate, I think we ought not to risk it." 

Raymond meditated. "Well!" said he at 
length, " you may be right ; after all, perhaps it 
will be better not to alter our style of living for 
the present. If it comes to the worst, we can sell 
this place ; it would fetch sufficient to clear us, and 
if you 're willing to risk that, I 've nothing further 
to say." 

A peculiar smile passed over Mrs. Loftus's face 
at Raymond's remark. It was agreed between 
them that nobody should know of the change in 
their circumstances. Loftus went to the city 
every day by his usual train, and even Maggie 
did not know of his dismissal. 

In his quest for a new appointment, he went 
about at first with a jaunty, self-confident air. 
" Fly your kite high, Raymond, my boy ! Resolve 
that the change thrust upon you shall be a change 
for the better ; " and for several weeks this was the 
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spirit that animated him. During that time he 
refused quite half-a-dozen appointments ; refused 
them scornfully, because the salary offered did 
not amount in any case to more than two-thirds 
of what he had been previously earning. 

This search for an adequate position became 
somewhat depressing after a time, but Raymond 
could always slip into a wine-shop and renew his 
confidence in himself at what was, after all, a tri- 
fling cost His conscience troubled him some- 
what concerning this, but he managed to quiet it 
by reminding himself, — firsts that it was neces- 
sary, to prevent him losing tone and slacking o£E 
into obsequiousness, and, second, the peculiari- 
ties of his temperament rendered him such an 
easy prey to depression that in self-defence he 
was compelled by any means to arm himself 
against such an ini^ious and paralysing foe. 

A source of great comfort at this time was the 
astonishing success that attended his a4>peals for 
the Orphanage. *^ The seal of God's approval is 
noore and more manifest in the work," he said to 
Maggie. " Who can doubt it when we see the 
money flowing in like this ? " and so he took heart 
of grace in the matter of his own a£Eairs, believ- 
ing that God would, in His own good time, open 
a way for him, and make his path clear and 
smoottu 
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MRS. LOFTUS, with the insouciance of 
the modern woman, threw off all anx- 
iety with regard to Loftus's success, 
and concerned herself with furthering her plans 
regarding Inglis. By persistent questioning she 
elicited that her daughter had refused him. 

"Whatever can you have been thinking of, 
Maggie ? " she cried in dismay ; " you 'U never 
have such another oflfer if you live to be a hun- 
dred. He 's rich * beyond the dreams of avarice,* 
as they say." 

•* I should hate to marry a man for his money," 
retorted Maggie. 

Mrs. Loftus expressed her contempt for her 
daughter's opinions by a shrug of her shoulders. 
*• He has other attractions," she said ; ** I thought 
you were alive to them." 

" Perhaps I am, but as you must know, there are 
other considerations," replied Maggie, quietly ; " I 
could not marry a man who scoffs at my religion." 

" Scoffs ? " retorted Mrs. Loftus. " What non- 
sense ! He means nothing by it. He 's the last 
man to interfere with your liberty in that respect." 

" My liberty ! I was n't thinking of that, but of 
the impossibility of there being any sympathy 
between us." 

"Oh, sympathy between husband and wife is 
quite out of date I" retorted Mrs. Loftus; "there 
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was never a grain of sympathy between your 
father and myself, and we get on very well 
together. When there's too much sympathy 
between man and wife, she loses her inde- 
pendence, and I 'm sure that would n't suit you. 
Besides, those Ellis-Dyne girls would give their 
ears to catch him, and I 'm sure they 're quite as 
religious as you are." 

" Possibly more," conceded Maggie ; " but I do 
not see why I should be ruled by the limits of the 
Ellis-Dynes' consciences." 

'' If your father and I think him suitable, I 
can't see what reason you can have to object. 
I 'm pretty sure you 're rather fond of him, Miss 
Maggie 1 Don't you think our opinion ought to 
weigh something with you ? One of the duties 
of your religion, I should have thought, would 
have been to honour your father and mother," 
said Mrs. Loftus, endeavouring to assume the role 
of the dignified and outraged parent. 

"* It 's rather late in the day to claim that sort 
of obedience from me," remarked Maggie, quietly. 

"You aggravating little minx I" criea Mrs. 
Loftus, between jest and earnest ; " I should like 
to shake you." 

"As for father," continued Maggie, ignoring 
her mother's outburst, " I believe he would take 
the same view of the matter as I do." 

"That he would not; he was quite pleased 
when I gave him a hint of it the other day. Of 
course there 's Walter Ellis-Dyne, but it will be 
years before he is out of leading strings." 

In order to convince Maggie, Mrs. Loftus told 
Raymond what had taken place, and asked him 
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to use his influence with the girl; but to her 
surprise he refused to interfere. , 

'' If Maggie feels like that about it," he said, 
" I 'm not going to warp her conscience." 

" Warp her conscience ! " reiterated Mrs. Loftus, 
contemptuously. ^ It 's only a phase. Many girls 
are like that ; I was, mvself ; but they soon grow 
out of it, and so will she. In two or three years 
she 11 be reproaching us for letting her have her 
own way. Besides, Raymond, don t you see how 
useful ne would be to back you up with the 
Orphanage?" she added slyl^r- 

Raymond appeared to meditate. " True ! " he 
murmured musingly; "he's been very, liberal so 
far, and no doubt I could interest him more if 
Maggie accepted him; but I have heard one 
or two rumours about him. Of course there may 
be nothing in them, but it makes me hesitate to 
influence Maggie against her convictions." 

" I Ve heard rumours, too I " said Mrs. Loftus, 
"but I don't believe there is anything in them. 
It 's all scandal." 

Raymond laughed inwardly at his wife's un* 
usual charity ; as a rule, she prided herself upon 
being " up-to-date," which includes the belief of 
all one hears, — and a little more. 

Matters drifted in this way in the Loftus house- 
hold for several months, and Loftus was as far o£F 
as ever from an appointment adequate to his sense 
of his own value. Indeed, he was so far less san- 
guine that he would gladly have taken one of the 
appointments that he had superciliously rejected 
a few weeks before, but these were already filled. 
The wine-shops no longer sufficed to renew his 
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self-confidence ; the most they could now do fot 
him was to drown his forebodings. Money be- 
came scarce, ami though with his extensive ward- 
robe he could hold out for a considerable time 
against the least trace of that demon, genteel 
poverty, there was a something wanting which 
robbea him of prosperity's hsdl-mark. He ex- 
changed the look of a man who is prosperous 
without effort for that of the struggler in pros- 
perity; which is a fine shade of bearing, and 
has no relation whatever to clothes. 

Maggie, knowing nothing of his difficulties, was 
alarmed at his gloomy and irritable manner, and 
was much hurt by the morose way in which he 
met her anxious inquiries. Again ne urged upon 
his wife the necessity of selling their house, and 
moving into cheaper quarters; but she, while 
professing assent, pleaded for a few weeks' delay. 

To this Raymond agreed. " You know, Milly, 
I 'm as reluctant as you are to leave this place. 
I should n't care a farthing if it were not for the 
Orphanage, but it is sure to give rise to a lot of 
gossip ; every one will want to know the why and 
the wherefore, and how can we explain it ? It 
would be most unwise to let them know how things 
stand with us. As for that fellow Loder, he 
would only be too happy to get such a handle for 
nasty insinuations, and we can't tell what use he 
would make of it. So we will do as you suggest : 
wait a few weeks before taking any decisive step. 
There are one or two things that we can't leave 
any longer, and these 1 11 meet out of the Or- 
phanage funds ; we can pay it back as soon as we 
get the money for the house, and, of course, if I 
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get a good appointment meanwhile, it will save 
the situation altogether." 

To this Mrs- Loftus cordially agreed. "I 
think we should be quite justified in not paying 
back," she said with a laugh. 

" You may be quite sure I had no such idea as 
that ! " he cried in sharp reproof. 
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A FEW days later a new thought occurred to 
Loftus as he wandered aimlessly through 
the city. 

" What a fool I am I " he ejaculated, slapping 
his thigh ; " I never thought of that. A mortgage 
is the thing ! We can raise a mortgage upon the 
house. Splendid idea! Won't Milly be glad? 
I know it would have been a wrench for her to 
have to sell the place. 1 11 step round and see 
Chambers at once." 

" Do I understand," asked the solicitor, smiling 
upon him with a bland professional smile, " that 
you wish to know how much you would be able 
to raise upon the mortgage of your wife's prop- 
erty ? — The house and grounds called The 
Grange, I believe?" 

Raymond nodded. 

" The answer to that is, — Nothing ! " 

" Nothing ! " gasped Raymond. 

" Nothing I " repeated the lawyer ; " it is already 
mortgaged up to the hilt." 

" What ? " he shouted. " Who 's had the money, 
then?" 

" My dear sir, there is only one person whose 
instructions we should take in this matter." 

" Hang it, man 1 I can't understand. Do you 
mean to tell me that my wife has mortgaged the 
place for all it 's worth ? " 
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" I am afraid it is a breach of professional eti- 
quette to mention it, — quite inadvertent on my 
part, since I thought you would be aware of it, — 
but that is what I do mean." 

Raymond, his thoughts in a whirl, snatched up 
his hat and rushed from the office. Outside he 
hailed a hansom, and jumping in was rapidly 
driven to the railway station. " What upon earth 
has she done with the money ? " said he to him- 
self over and over again ; " I can't believe it I 
That she should do such a thing — I wonder 
how long? — I ought to have asked him the 
amount, but probably he would not have told me. 
It means ruin ! " 

As they entered the station-yard he jumped from 
the cab, and flinging a double fare to the man, 
rushed on to the platform. Until he reached his 
own door he was red-hot with passion and excite- 
ment. As he entered the house dramatic instinct 
froze him into an appearance of inflexible and 
outraged manhood. He strode into his wife's 
presence an avenging angel of rectitude. Maggie 
was present. 

"Whatever is the matter, Raymond?" de- 
manded Mrs. Loftus, as he advanced. 

He silenced her with a gesture, and, pointing 
to the door, said sternly, " Maggie, leave us. I 
wish to speak with your mother alone." 

As the door closed behind his daughter, he 
turned to his wife. "You agreed with me that 
we should have to sell this house ? " he demanded. 

"Oh, I thought we were going to leave that 
for a week or two," replied Mrs. Loftus, irritably. 

" So did I ! " retorted Raymond, with concen- 
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trated bitterness. •* When I left home this morn- 
ing I went out with almost a light heart, for, bad 
as our troubles seemed, I thought I knew the 
worst ; but now " — he pointed his finger at her 
— "I know now that my confidence in niy kind 
has been wrecked, — shattered ! — irretnevably 
broken by the hand of " — he paused — " my 
wife!" 

Mrs. Loftus stared in amazement. 

" Oh ! vou don't understand I " cried Raymond, 
" but in tnree words I can convict you. I have 
seen Chambers!" 

Mrs Loftus forced a laugh. " It seems to have 
afiFected your reason, — or perhaps he advised 
you to mend your fortunes on the stage," she 
jeered, but her face had whitened, notwithstand- 
ing the lightness of her tone. 

" Are you human," cried Raymond, his anger 
getting the better of him, " to jeer at a man you 
have betrayed ? It drives me mad when I think 
how you led me on to talk of selling the place 
and agreed that it was the right thing to do, 
when all the while — " his voice rose in a shout, 
and he brought his fist down with a bang upon 
a small occasional-table beside which he stood, — 
"all the while you knew that you had squeezed 
every penny out of it. What have you done 
with the money? When did you have it? 
Where is it?" 

"Don't rave so, Raymond! you'll have the 
servants hear you. I don't see what you have to 
make a fuss about. After all, it 's my own place, 
and I had the right to raise money upon it if I 
thought fit." 
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"But," stammered Raymond, taken aback by 
his wife's independent tone, "you agreed with 
me—" 

"Well!" interrupted Mrs. Loftus,"I shaVt 
agree with you now, that 's very certain ! You '11 
have indigestion or apoplexy, or something, if you 
go on in this ridiculous manner. Why can't you 
discuss the thing reasonably? You re malang 
my head ache with these heroics." 

Raymond ran his fingers through his hair, and 
sighing sank into a seat. " What have you done 
with the money ? " he groaned. 

" Oh, I don't know I It 's all gone for this and 
that. A thousand pounds doesn't go very far 
spread over several years." 

"But I allowed you ample to cover every 
expense, I'm sure!" remonstrated Raymond. 
" It 's sheer wicked extravagance I " he burst out, 
with another flash of indignation. 

" Ample, indeed ! " retorted his wife ; " you seem 
to forget I paid your wine bill out of that ; and 
a pretty heavy item it is too 1 " 

Raymond winced. That wine bill was a sore 
point. " What shall we do ? " he cried helplessly. 
" We shall have to sell off* the furniture and get 
out of this place, and it will be the ruin of the 
Orphanage. Who would think of sending sub- 
scriptions to a man in a back street? There 
would be all sorts of ugly rumours about us." 

"But you can hand the Orphanage over to 
Loder," suggested Mrs. Loftus, putting up her 
hand to hide a smile. 

Raymond started to his feet. " Give it up to 
Loder ! " he shouted. " Never ! never 1 I 'd rather 
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burn the place down with my own hands, and 
turn all the children into the street." 

" Well, that 's a nice Christian spirit ! " sneered 
Mrs. Loftus. 

" I did n't mean quite that, of course ! " admitted 
Raymond ; " but I 'm quite determined it sha'n't 
pass into his hands, whoever has it. Just as it 
was getting into such splendid trim, too! — so 
well established- I could have made a life-work 
of it. Oh, if only I could get a good appoint- 
ment I might do it yet," he cried regretfully. 

Mrs. Loftus, fingering the book upon her knee, 
scrutinised her husband furtively. " I think I 
can see a way — " she paused. 

" Yes, yes ! " broke in Raymond, impatiently. 

" But you 're so independent, I don't — " again 
she paused. 

" Oh, do speak up, Milly, if you have anything 
to suggest." 

" Why don't you — that is — I think you ought 
— it's only fair that you should receive some 
remuneration for all the trouble you take." 

•* What ? " cried Raymond, overturning a chair 
as he sprang to his feet ; " draw on the Orphan- 
age funds } Never ! never I " and he strode 
up and down the room in a state of intense 
excitement. 

" Very well ! " cried Mrs. Loftus; " if you won't, 
there 's nothing for it but to sell the place and 
retire to lodgings in a back street." 

"Well! — but, Milly, — do you think I should 
be justified in taking such a course? It seems 
so — so mean." 

"Nonsense! you're too thin-skinned. Every- 
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body who carries on a work of that kind gets 
something out of it, these days. It 's quite 
understood." 

Raymond stood reflecting. 

" Besides/' went on Mrs. Loftus, " you could still 
look out for an appointment in the city, and you 
could then repay the whole of it, if you are so 
sensitive about the matter. In any case you have 
a perfect right to reimburse yourself for the money 
you have spent out of your own pocket during 
all these years." 

" Do you really think — ? Oh, if I could only 
be sure that it was right ! After all, I don't think 
another man could run it so successfully as I do ; 
and if that 's the case the gain is to the Orphan- 
age in the long run ; and, of course, as you say, 
I shall get an appointment presently. Ah ! if I 
were only a rich man like Inglis, why, I 'd give 
half my fortune to a work like this. God knows 
that. You may be right, but I can't take such a 
step in a hurry. I must think over it, — pray 
about it ; and may the Lord direct my meditations." 

Mrs. Loftus smiled. 
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SOME days later, Loftus, passing along the 
street, met the Rev. Arthur AUingham. 
"Just the very man I wanted to see!" he 
cried in his large manner. 

Mr. AUingham looked pleased, and they shook 
hands heartily. 

" We are getting on splendidly at the Orphan- 
age," began Loftus ; " so well, in fact, that for our 
dignity's sake we must appoint a chaplain. I Ve 
lookea after that department myself, so far ; but 
there 's so much to do, and I 'm so busy, — 
Would you take it?" 

Mr. AUingham's face shone with pleasure. " I 
shall be delighted ! " he cried enthusiastically, — 
"delighted to take any part in so glorious a 
work. 

Loftus patted him approvingly upon the shoul- 
der. " Directly I had made up my mind, I knew 
there was only one man to ask," he said. " I have 
never forgotten your sermon on faith, — I never 
shall forget it ; it was like a breath of new life in 
the church. A high water-mark sermon." 

Mr. AUingham gave a little gurgle of delight. 
" Oh," he murmured, " if I could only think that 
it was so ! " Then he sobered suddenly. "Don't 
you think," he hesitated, ** that Mr. Loder would 
be more fitted? I should like it dearly, but I 
feel I mustn't stand in his way." He looked 
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deprecatingly at Loftus; he had often felt the 
effect of that gentleman's uncertain temper, es- 
pecially when Loder's name had happened to be 
mentioned. 

** Not at all! not at all ! " returned Loftus, who 
seemed to be unusually amiable; "there 's no bet- 
ter man than yourself for my — for the work. 
Oh, by the way, I propose to attach a trifling 
remuneration to the post; say twenty pounds a 
year." 

"Oh!" protested Mr. AUingham, "I couldn't 
really think of accepting it." 

" Nonsense! " returned Loftus, loftily ; " I insist. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire." 

"But — but — " stammered Mr. AUingham, 
"when you yourself are doing so much — " 

" Eh ? " interrupted Loftus, sharply. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. I know, of course, 
that you would n't like it referred to, but — you 
know what I mean, you are doing so much 
without — " 

Loftus had turned very red, and Mr. AUing- 
ham, noticing this, grew still more confused. He 
stuttered and stammered and floundered about, 
getting still deeper in the mire of explanation, and, 
judging by Loftus's expression, making things 
worse at every turn. 

" Of course I know — I guess — that you, being 
so much better off, can afford to — that is, I 
mean — " again he stopped and looked appeal- 
ingly at Loftus, who either could not or would 
not speak. " But, really, I have plenty, although 
my wife and I — our wants are so few, and I 
should rejoice to do the work as a labour of love." 
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" You either take the remuneration, or leave the 
thing alone altogether," said Loftus, so roughly 
that Mr. AUingham started in alarm. *' Which is 
it to be, — yes, or no? " 

"Oh I yes, of course I" cried Mr. AUingham, 
"only — ^' 

"Well! that's settled, then. Meet me at the 
Orphanage to-morrow, and well arrange about 
your duties." 

Mr. AUingham hurried home to his wife, and 
poured his tale into her sympathetic ear. " I 
did n't want the money ; I would rather not have 
it," he said plaintively. " It seems so sordid to 
do that kind of thing for money." 

Mrs. AUingham, however, was more practical, 
and thought with relief how these few pounds 
would help her to make both ends meet. With 
the utmost economy, she had found that the 
stretching process necessary for that purpose had 
somewhat attenuated their scale of living. As a 
faithful wife, she saw that Arthur lacked nothing. 
She herself had grown a trifle thinner, and while 
Mr. AUingham did not fail to notice this, he put 
it down to a different and more interesting cause. 

At the same time, Loftus was giving his wife 
his version of the affair. He wound up by say- 
ing, "You see, I insisted upon his taking it, 
MiUy; and I think it is a rather clever sugges- 
tion of yours. I shall make it a point of honour 
with him not to say anything to Loder, and as a 
paid servant of the Orphanage he is, of course, 
more under my control. If anything — Well, 
we needn't talk about that." 

Mrs. Loftus nodded comprehendingly. " Now, 
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Raymond, what about Maggie?" she inquired 
after a pause. 

" Well, what about her? " 

" It 's more than ever important that we should 
get her settled, and you really must use your 
mfluence with her ; she 11 pay more attention to 
what you say,*' she added, smiling. 

Raymond shook his head. *'I don't like the 
idea of coercing her," he objected. 

" Oh, you can't call it coercion. She 's in love 
with him already ; it 's only this silly notion about 
religion that stands in the way." 

" Silly, you call it ? " retorted Raymond ; " it 's 
very far from silly according to my ideas. I re- 
spect her for it. Besides, she has a will of her 
own, and I don't think I should be able to move 
her on a point like this." 

" Yes, you would ; you 've much more influence 
with her than I. Thmk of the immense good she 
could do with all that money." 

" True ! " said Raymond, musingly ; " and if 
they are so fond of each other it 's quite probable 
that she would influence him for good, — bring 
about his conversion, in fact. That would be a 
glorious thing, indeed ! " 

" At least you might sound her, — there 's no 
harm in that; but don't let her know that I sug- 
gested it," Mrs. Loftus enjoined. 

" Trust me for that." 

Loftus, having made up his mind, threw 
himself into the task of persuasion with his 
customary energy. To his nature it presented 
no difficulties, — at least, as regards the attempt. 
Maggie was to him a child, and in his simple 
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philosophy should have had no reticence toward 
her father. Like many men of the blu£f type, he 
cherished delusions as to his extraordinary dip- 
lomatic powers, and would have been astonished 
to know that Maggie instantly recognised her 
mother's promptings in her father's appeal 

As coming from her parents it moved her not 
one jot ; but as a spur to her own growing incli- 
nation, the appeal had a marked effect. The 
thought that she might be the instrument of 
Inglis's conversion pressed increasingly upon her, 
and since he had, in that unguarded moment, re- 
vealed evidences of a deeper nature underlying 
his habitual light-hearted cynicism, his personality 
had had a growing fascination for her. She 
prayed for guidance, and no guidance was given ; 
she vaguely asked for a sign, and no sign was 
vouchsafed. 

Meanwhile Inglis was openly devoting himself 
to her, and, aided and abetted by Mrs. Loftus, 
spent hours in the girl's society. To Maggie 
they were hours of terror and joy : terror, because 
she feared to yield to what might yet prove a 
device of the evil one ; joy, because her whole 
nature leapt to Inglis as to a kindred spirit. 
She was in fear lest he should ask again before 
she had decided what her reply ought to be. 
And while she hesitated an accident enabled 
her to decide. 

Rumour, assisted, or perhaps created, by Mrs. 
Loftus, had already anticipated the engagement 
when she met the Rev. Theophilus Loder, who 
o£fered her hearty congratulations. Maggie, 
much disconcerted, stammered out a few words 
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of denial; whereupon Mr. Loder expressed a 
facetious hope that his congratulations were only 
premature. 

At first the incident caused Maggie the greatest 
distress, but upon reflection she began to regard 
it in a different light. Mr. Loder knew Inglis 
thoroughly, and if he offered congratulations, it 
could only be that the engagement met with his 
approval. 

Inglis would have been disgusted had he known 
that the scale was dropped finally in his favour 
by what he called " priestly domination." He was 
quick, however, to observe an indefinable change 
in Maggie's manner toward him, and in less than 
a fortnight Mr. Loder was enabled to renew 
his congratulations when the engagement was 
announced. 
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IT was one o'clock in the afternoon, and Mr. 
and Mrs^ Worth were discussing a succulent 
pig's head ; for Ben had fallen again under 
the loathsome sway, much to the relief of Dick 
Small. 

It had come about in this way. Ben, like the 
men on Mars Hill, had a constant craving to hear 
some new thing. The converted Jew's denuncia- 
tion of pork had charmed him with its novelty, and 
to know that he distressed the pork butcher added 
zest to his new-found views. But novelty stales, 
and appetite has a habit of reasserting itself; 
so it was in the case of Ben. 

Mrs. Worth from the first would have none of 
his new doctrine. " I like pork, and I am going 
to eat pork," declared she, and Ben knew the 
futility of trying to move her. To see Mrs. 
Worth enjoying a savory pork chop while he had 
to content himself with bread and cheese, or at 
the best insipid mutton, was a martyrdom, and 
Ben was not of the fibre of which martyrs are 
made. His sniflf of derision very soon became a 
snifiE of longing. 

" How you can sit there gorging that devil's 
meat, I can't understand," he snarled, as he 
watched the play of his wife's knife and fork, 
following each piece with a hungry eye as she 
lifted it to her mouth, 
no 
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'' I can mind the time when you did it your- 
self ; and that ain't so long ago, neither." 

Ben groaned. 

" And if you had the sense of a flea you 'd 
have a piece now ; the fat 's like cream. I will 
say that for Dick Small, his pork 's always good." 

Ben groaned again. If only he had not been 
quite so demonstrative, had not denounced the 
stu£F quite so emphatically. ''Fat like cream," 
he murmured to himself, looked with disgust at 
the bread and cheese which was spread at his 
end of the table, jumped up, and walked out 
That night he went hungry to bed. 

In the early hours of the morning Mrs. Worth 
awoke to find that Ben was absent from her side. 
She crept stealthily down the stairs and, peeping 
through the crack of the door, saw by the gleam 
of a single rushlight Ben devouring the remains 
of the pork. When he had finished there was 
little left but the bones ; with these he departed 
from Mrs. Worth's ken in the direction of the 
larder. She crept upstairs again. Two or three 
minutes later Ben came noiselessly up the stairs, 
and gingerly got into bed. 

In the morning, when Mrs. Worth opened the 
door of the larder, out jumped black Tobias. 

" Poor old pussy-cat Toby ! " said she. 

Tobias, surprised and pleased at this greeting, 
arched his back and with tail erect rubbed lov- 
ingly against her skirt. Mrs. Worth looked at 
the pork bones scattered over the floor. 

^ " The artful I " said she ; " and if I had n't seen 
him, Toby, poor little pussy-cat Toby, should n't 
I have dusted your jacket tor you ? They 're all 
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alike, Toby, the men ; always trying to be better 
than their neighbours, and ending by being a 
good deal worse. But we Ve caught him this 
time, Toby, and he shall smart for it, as sure as 
your name 's Tobias, and mine 's Mary Ann." 

" Who are you a-talking to down there, Mary 
Ann ? " screamed Worth from the top of the stairs. 

Mrs. Worth winked at Toby. " Here 's this 
here Toby got in the larder and eat up all the 
pork ; the bones is scattered all over the place." 

"Serve you right," Ben shouted back, "for 
buying of it. I hope it won't poison the poor 
beast,' he added facetiously. 

"There wasn't enough left to poison a fly," 
retorted Mrs. Worth, winking at Toby again. 

Ben looked serious. Surely she could not have 
seen him. " Why, I thought I saw you put quite 
a plateful away," he shouted, a touch of anxiety 
in his tone. 

Mrs. Worth winked at Toby. She heard Ben's 
heavy tread upon the stairs. " I could ha' sworn 
Toby was n't in the larder when I shut up last 
night," she said as he entered the kitchen. 

ben rubbed his chin reflectively, his gaze 
averted. "Perhaps you left the door ajar?" 
suggested he. 

" Just take Toby outside and give him a good 
wallopping, Ben ! We must break him of these 
'ere tricks ; it won't never do." 

Ben grinned uneasily. " Had n't you better ? 
He might n't understand it if I did ; you caught 
him, you know ! " 

Mrs. Worth, with hands on hips, gazed at him 
without reply. 
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" Oh, well! " murmured Ben, shrinking. " Come 
here, Toby, you brute ! " 

He seized the cat and conveyed it outside. 
Mrs, Worth, concealing herself behind the cur- 
tain, watched him from the window. 

" Take that ! — and that ! — and that I " shouted 
Ben, vigorously slapping himself upon the arm, 
with a furtive backward glance toward the win- 
dow to see that his wife was not observing him. 
" That I — and that ! — and that ! " he repeated, 
vigorously slapping away. " That 'uU teach you 
to steal pork chops, yer varmint ! I wonder they 
did n't p'ison yer ! I Ve learnt him a lesson," he 
said, reappearing in the doorway, to find his wife 
busily engaged at the stove. 

" I did n't hear him screech." 

" No, no ! " said Worth, in some confusion ; 
" wonderful determined cat is Toby, — not the 
one to holler before he 's hurt." 

Mrs. Worth waited until they were seated at 
the table. " You did n't hit him at all I " said she. 
" I watched yer." 

Ben took a gulp at his coffee. "You know 
how tender I am with beastes," he muttered 
confusedly; "I hadn't got the heart to hit 
him." 

"You hadn'*: got the conscience, you mean! 
Lucky for you you did n't hit him, poor innocent 
little pussy-cat Toby ! " she remarked, stroking 
the cat. 

"Eh? — Innocent?" stammered Ben, in con- 
sternation. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Mrs. Worth, "there wasn't 
enough on them bones to poison a fly when you 'd 
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finished with them, Ben Worth I Who put the 
cat in the larder?" 

Ben hung his head. 

" You 're a good un to preach, and then try to 
throw the blame on poor Toby. No wonder you 
was ashamed to hit him. I was a-watching yer, 
my man! — and it would ha' been bad for you 
if you had, I can tell yer." 

Ben seemed to be struck dumb. He heaved a 
ious sigh, 
tell Mrs. Small o' this," threatened Mrs. 
Worth, after a pause. " She told me how you 'd 
been worrying her Dick about his trade; too 
high to touch the unclean animal, wasn't yer? 
And then to go and sneak down in the middle of 
the night — " 

" For goodness' sake, Mary Ann," interrupted 
Ben, imploringly, " don't tell that Mrs. Small ; I 
should never hear the last of it" 

" You did n't care when it was Dick that 
was n't to hear the last of it." * 

" Don't I don't ! " groaned Mr. Worth, " I know 
I was wrong ; I own it, — there ! What more can 
I do fairer than that ? I ought n't never to have 
listened to that Jew chap. I was brought up to 
eat pork, and I will eat it, Mary Ann. I '11 go 
round and buy a pig's head to-day, and own I was 
wrong, if you '11 only not tell that vixen." 

Mrs. Worth shook her head. 

" Look here, Mary Ann ! I 'm j^our lawful 
husband, ain't I ? Did n't you promise to obey 
me ? I order you not to tell her." 

Mrs. Worth laughed jeeringly. She had caught 
Ben, and she meant to make the most of it. See- 
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ing her obdurate, Ben cringed more and more, so 
afraid was he of the ridicule which he knew would 
fall upon him should Mrs. Small hear of his esca- 
pade. Having brought Ben to his knees, Mrs. 
Worth at last consented to keep the secret on the 
understanding that he fetched the pig's head, and 
informed the Smalls of his re-conversion. 

Ben sighed as he prepared to set out. He re- 
flected sadly that his wife would always be able 
to hold this as a threat over his head. Screwing 
up his courage, he marched into the shop. Mrs. 
Small was behind the counter, and Ben greeted 
her with what he intended to be a most insinuat- 
ing smile. 

" Good-morning, Mrs. Small I Have you got 
a nice pig's head to-day ? " 

Mrs. Small, angered by what she thought to be 
a deliberate attempt to insult, retorted, " There 's 
one on your shoulders, Ben Worth, so none of 
your impudence ! " 

" Is that how you treat your customers, Mrs. 
Small ? " inquired Ben, with another insinuating 
smile ; " I mean it ! " 

" Mean what ? " snapped Mrs. Small. 

" Why, me and Mary Ann thought we 'd have 
a pig's head for dinner to-day." 

" And what 's become of your principles ? " de- 
manded Mrs. Small, sarcastically. 

" I 've been thinking," replied Ben, " and I can 
see as it ain't vital doctrine. And so I ses to 
myself, * I won't be unneighbourly to poor old 
Dick ; I dealt with him for a good many years,' 
and, after all, it 's more consequence to be friendly 
with your neighbours than to seem to set your- 
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self above 'em ; and so I says to Mary Ann as 
how I 'd join her in a pig's head to-day." 

" Oh I so you Ve come down from the high 
horse ? " inquired Mrs. Small, somewhat ungra- 
ciously. She was mollified nevertheless. " Here, 
Dick ! " she cried ; " here 's Ben Worth wants a 
pig's head." 

Dick, who had been listening behind the par- 
tition, came forth, his face all smiles. " And he 
shall have a good un ! " said he, jovially, and he 
hooked one down and slapped it on the counter 
with all his old dash, — much to Mrs. Small's 
delight. 

In a minute, however, Dick's face clouded 
over. "Sad thing this about Mr. Inglis," ob- 
served he. 

" Why, what ? " inquired Ben. " I have n't heard 
anything." 

" Found last night with his head smashed in, 
in the footpath leading to Friar's Field." 

" What, robbed ? " cried Ben. 

Dick lowered his voice. " From what I hear 
he 's got into trouble over that gal o' Parker's. 
They say as how she's missing this morning, 
and her brother, too!" 

" I always mistrusted that gal," remarked Ben, 
shaking his head knowingly ; " and as for that 
fellow Inglis, I 'm not surprised a bit. Nobody 
who sneers at religion as he 's done is likely 
to stick at anything." 

" Oh, come now, Ben 1 " remonstrated Dick ; " I 
always thought he was a very decent young fel- 
low, — only a bit flighty like in his talk ; young 
men often are, only they don't mean anything." 
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" Sad thing for Miss Loftus, and only just en- 
gaged, too ! " remarked Mrs. Small. 

Ben growled. The name of Loftus was to him 
as a red rag to a bull. " Who found him ? " he 
inquired, after a pause. 

" The policeman on the beat fell over him as 
he was going down the passage. They took him 
home on a stretcher, and he has n't recovered con- 
sciousness yet, — or he had n't when I heard it an 
hour ago. The doctor says it is a very serious 
case." 

Ben, having got all the information he could, 
hurried home, anxious to be the first to carry the 
tale to his wife. He rushed in, and, flinging the 
pig's head upon the settle, blurted out the news. 

Mrs. Worth instantly expressed her determi- 
nation to go and condole with the Parkers, while 
Ben departed to carry round the morning post. 

At one o'clock they sat down to discuss the 
pig's head and the news together. It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, and Inglis's affair 
had for the time wiped out the remembrance of 
Ben's peccadillo with the pork. 

" They 're in dreadful trouble down there," 
began Mrs. Worth, as soon as they were seated. 
" Mrs. Parker would n't say much, — they 're afraid 
it might be used against their son Bob ; but it's 
quite true, what you heard. Bob and Lily are 
both gone since last night." 

" And what did they say about her getting into 
trouble ? " asked Ben. 

" Oh, they knew all about that. Her mother 
had taxed her with it yesterday, and she could n't 
deny it. But she would n't say the man's name, 
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and young Bob swore he 'd do for him if he found 
out who it was. Mrs. Parker told me that's all 
she knew about it. The police had been there 
frightening her, and she would n't say any more. 
She would n't ha' told me that, only she had let 
it out before the police had got at her, and so she 
couldn't draw it back. It's a dreadful thing 
for Miss Loftus," she added. 

*' Ah!" said Ben; "you mark my words, Mary 
Ann I It 's a judgment on that Loftus for the 
way he treated me about them orphans." 

" Go on, Ben ! Don't talk such rubbish ! It 's 
the poor girl that 's got to suffer." 

" Look here, my woman I you — " began Ben, 
patronisingly, and stopped. His escapade of the 
previous night rose up in his mind. It froze the 
reproof on his lips. " I ain't got nothin' agin 
the girl," he finished lamely. 
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THERE was a full attendance at the next 
Dorcas meeting, the sole topic of conversa- 
tion being Inglis and Lily Parker. The 
ladies of the congregation were greatly relieved 
to find that Mrs. Loftus and her daughter were 
not present to put a check upon their conversa- 
tion. 

" Poor Mrs. Loftus ! " " Poor girl ! How sorry 
I am!" "What a dreadful thmg!" were the 
conventional expressions with which the ladies 
opened the ball; then each, with a little sigh 
of relief at having discharged these debts to de- 
corum, plunged into details with infinite relish. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne was enabled to work off a 
little of the spleen which Maggie's triumph 
over her daughters had engendered. In the 
absence of Mrs. Loftus she unbent to Miss 
Harvey. 

" I must confess I never liked that Mr. Inglis," 
she remarked. "Of course, as my son's friend 
and old school-fellow, we were obliged to receive 
him, but I always deplored his sneering attitude 
toward religion." 

Miss Harvey, flattered by the great lady's atten- 
tion, murmured, " Kind ! kind and charitable, 
indeed ! " and Mrs. Ellis-Dyne went on, — 

" I even hoped that we might influence him for 
good, that my son might lead him into better 
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ways; but that, as I can see now, was a vain 
hope, and I can only be thankful that he has not 
succeeded in leading my son astray." 

" Yes, indeed ! " said Miss Harvey, fervently. 

" If Mrs. Loftus had but taken the hints I 
dropped, she might have been spared all this 
trouble ; but, no ! she was so intent upon securing 
a rich man for her daughter that she thought noth- 
ing of the higher excellences." 

Miss Harvey said, "No, indeed!" and won- 
dered how she could have thought Mrs. Ellis- 
Dyne purse-proud. 

" It is a most terrible blow for my son," remarked 
Mrs. Ellis- Dyne ; " the shock has made him quite 
ill. After all, I think it may have an excellent 
effect upon him, for when I said that Mr. Ellis- 
Dyne would no doubt insist upon his breaking 
off the friendship, he made no objection, — seemed 
quite docile, in fact." 

" Oh, Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, have you heard ? " inter- 
rupted Miss Hanbury. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne looked at her severely, but 
said nothing. This silent reproof made Miss 
Hanbury nervous. 

" Oh ! " she gasped, " about the cheque ? " 

A gleam of interest softened the puckers of re- 
proof in Mrs. Ellis-Dyne's face. " What cheque ? " 
she asked. 

"Fancy!" cried Miss Hanbury, delighted at 
being noticed; "fancy! That girl Parker went 
to the bank as soon as it was opened in the 
morning, and changed a cheque for quite a large 
amount." 

" Whose cheque ? " inquired Miss Harvey. 
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" Mr. Inglis's, of course ! Just fancy ! Is n't 
it dreadful?" 

" Why did n*t they stop her ? " demanded Mrs. 
Ellis- Dyne. 

" Oh, the bank had n't heard anything about it 
then." 

Both Inglis and Lily Parker — who, by the 
way, was called by everybody " the girl Parker " — 
were severely rated ; some maintained that Inglis 
was a monster of depravity, and others cast the 
principal blame upon the girl. 

Into the midst of this babel of denunciation, 
Mrs. Allingham suddenly broke. For some 
minutes she had been feverishly plying her 
needle, as she listened to the unmeasured abuse 
poured out by those about her. Inglis had 
earned her gratitude by the way in which he had 
spoken of her husband on several occasions, and 
the liberality of his response to appeals she had 
made to him. 

Suddenly, in a semi-hysteric outburst, she cried 
in a high-pitched voice, " Oh, surely it is not fair 
to condemn Mr. Inglis before we know what he 
has to say ; perhaps he can explain." 

In a moment the babel of tongues ceased; 
there was a dead silence. The sound of her own 
voice overwhelmed Mrs. Allingham, and she 
stopped abruptly; her cheek flushed and then 
grew white. There was a sudden laugh. She 
burst into tears. 

Mrs. Small, her face full of S)rmpathy, rushed 
across the room and led her gently out. As the 
door closed behind them there was another laugh, 
followed by a number of contemptuous remarks. 
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"What a simpleton she is!" sneered Mrs. 
Ellis- Dyne; and some significant whisperings 
went round. 

" She is an ignorant little fool ; she knows noth- 
ing of the world," remarked another lady. " Mrs. 
Loftus called her ' skimmed milk ; ' it ought to 
be * milk and water,' I think." 

" Just fancy her bursting out like that ! " giggled 
Miss Hanbury ; " why, anybody would think she 
was in love with him." 

"Not she, my dear!" retorted one of the 
matrons; "she simply dotes on the butter-tub. 
What do you think Mrs. Loftus said the other 
day? She is so ridiculous, you know! She 
asked me a conundrum. I forget how she put 
it, now. It was something about — ' If the 
butter-tub and skim-milk are simpletons, what 
will their offspring be.?'" 

Miss Hanbury giggled. 

" I have n't got it quite right ; it sounded awfully 
funny when she said it." 

" What was the answer ? " inquired Miss Han- 
bury, with another giggle. 

" Something about imbecility ; it was so funny, 
only I can't get it right. How she thinks of 
these things, I don't know." 

At this moment the conversation was inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, who rapped upon the 
table and pronounced the benediction, the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ being implored upon 
their sewing and deliberations. 

A few days later, Walter Ellis-Dyne, walking 
moodily down the street, met the Rev. Arthur 
AUingham. 
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" I am so glad to see you, Mr. Ellis-Dyne," said 
he. " I have just paid a visit to Mr. Inglis, who, 
I am glad to say, is much better." 

Ellis- Dyne gave a hardly perceptible nod, but 
made no rejoinder, and Mr. Allingham continued : 

" Much better ! Quite on the way to convales- 
cence. He asked after you; said he wondered 
you had not been to see him." 

Ellis-Dyne opened his mouth to reply, but 
thought better of it, and stood restlessly scraping 
his foot along the pavement Little Mr. Alling- 
ham grew nervous at his silence, and as was cus- 
tomary with him at such times, rushed into the 
breach with more courage than discretion. 

" Perhaps you wouldn't — that is, you don't — 
I mean — you'll forgive me — people will talk, 
you know ! — that — that — " 

Walter's brow grew black, and his frown deep- 
ened, as the little man stammered on. 

"What the deuce are you driving at?" he 
asked savagely at last 

" My dear sir ! " said Mr. Allingham, nervously, 
"no offence, I'm sure. Your parents, I had 
heard, did not wish you to keep up your friend- 
ship with Mr. Inglis ; and of course I would n't 
for the world urge you to run counter to their 
wishes; but — it is sad, don't you think? — he 
seems so friendless. His mother is too ill to be 
with him, and his sister has to remain with her " — 
he paused, and looked appealingly at Ellis-Dyne. 

Walter cleared his throat. " What did he say 
about me ? " he inquired. 

" He complained that you had n't been to see 
him." 
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" What ? " cried Walter, excitedly, " did he — ? " 
he broke off, muttering something under his 
breath. 

Mr. AUingham looked at him in surprise. 
" He takes it very much to heart," he thought ; 
" he has more feeling than I gave him credit for. 
How easy it is to be uncharitable I " Aloud he 
said, "Poor fellow I it's been a heavv blow. 
He 's very unlike himself. I used to think him 
flippant and cynical, and deplored it; but — I 
know it is inconsistent — " he said apologetically, 
" the change in him struck me so painfully that I 
could almost wish him back in his old manner, 
though I keep telling myself that it is God's own 
doing, and that it will be the turning-point in his 
life." 

Ellis-Dyne, staring moodily over Mr. Ailing- 
ham's head, paid no heed to what he was saying, 
but awoke with a start when he ceased. " I '11 go 
to see him," said he, and strode away. 

Arrived at the door of Inglis's lodgings, he 
paused on the doorstep, knocker in hand, and 
stood for some seconds in debate; then noise- 
lessly replacing the knocker, he walked away. 
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THE gravity of Inglis's injury was much 
exaggerated, and in a few days he was 
sufficiently recovered to get out again. 
Nevertheless, it was a shrewd blow, and for some 
time he went about in a half-dazed manner quite 
unlike his usual alertness. While in this con- 
dition he called at The Grange and was sur- 
prised to learn that Maggie had gone upon a 
visit to a friend in the country. 

Mrs. Loftus was loud in expressions of sym- 
pathy at his misfortune. The dull apathetic way 
in which Inglis listened to her explanations gave 
colour to the rumours current concerning him. 
She becanie effusive in her efforts to dispel his 
heaviness, and rattled on, airily conveying her 
indiflference to the scandal, and making excuses 
for Maggie's absence. 

Inglis listened, nodded, and even smiled once 
or twice in a perfunctory way, but was all the 
while conscious of his inability to conquer his 
mental slackness. It was not until some days 
later, when his mind had readjusted itself, that 
he began to understand Mrs. Loftus's hints and 
allusions. 

He awoke one morning to find that the dull 
cloud had lifted from his brain, and that his mind 
had resumed at a bound its old alertness and 
activity. In the train of clear thinking came 
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revelation upon revelation; a dozen significant 
suggestions arose in his mind. Ellis-Dyne had 
not been near him; his friends and acquaint- 
ance in the street had been strange in their 
manner, — a few, he could have sworn, had cut 
him. He understood, now, Mrs. Loftus's hints 
and reassurances, and Maggie's flight. 

He leaped from his bed and began to dress 
furiously ; slacked off, and fell into a chair, think- 
ing. His head began to throb, dulness had 
given place to abnormal activity, and his brain 
reeled under the pressure of the thoughts that 
thronged upon him. His bath steadied him 
somewhat, and his hand was as firm as a rock 
when he shaved. 

When he entered the breakfast-room, several 
letters were lying by his plate. The top one was 
in Maggie's handwriting. He seized and tore it 
open, skimmed through it, and then glanced 
through the others with a vacant eye that gave 
no heed to their contents. He returned to 
Maggie's letter, and sitting down read it through 
carefully, making comments the while under his 
breath. 

" Five pages. Not a word about the scandal, 
but her conscience is tender upon the religious 
question. She will always pray for me, hopes 
that I shall be happy, that I shall find some one 
more suitable, etc., etc. Very good, and proper, 
and refined, and delicate, — and insincere." 

He laughed ironically, and turned his attention 

to breakfast. "Ellis-Dyne has not been near 

me," he soliloquised. " Can he have heard these 

rumours ? If so, what does his absence mean ? 
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I should have thought he would have rushed 
round to make sure of my promise. He can't 
be so idiotic as to defy me ; and yet — there have 
been astonishing revelations in his character, and 
he might — I must see him, and if he does — " 
the muscles of his jaw tightened, and there was 
that in his look that boded ill for the man that 
should play him false. 

He pushed away his almost untasted breakfast, 
and rising walked to his writing-table, and dashed 
ofif a letter to Ellis-Dyne concluded with a per- 
emptory request that he should call upon him 
that evening. 

As Ellis-Dyne entered^ Inglis made a contempt- 
uous gesture in the direction of a chair into 
which Walter dropped with relief. A minute 
passed. The silence grew oppressive to Ellis- 
Dyne. He made two or three efforts to look 
Inglis in the face, but there was something so 
coldly malignant in the other's glance that he 
found it impossible to do so. The hope he had 
cherished that Inglis might spare him, perished; 
no mercy, no quarter, was the message of Inglis's 
penetrating eyes. 

At last, in desperation, Ellis-Dyne burst out, 
" Well, I 'm here ! What do you want with me ? " 

" I thought I explained in my note. There are 
rumours." 

" Well ! " replied Ellis-Dyne, sullenly, " what if 
there are 'i I have not started them." 

" Perhaps I thought that as a friend you might 
be interested," said Inglis, in a tone that cut. 

" Oh, if you put it like that, I am very sorry, 
of course!" replied Ellis-Dyne, doggedly, deter- 
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mined not to commit himself in any way until 
he saw exactly how matters stood. 

" Am I to understand that you have not heard 
anything of them ? " 

Ellis-Dyne did not reply. He was trying to 
pull himself together. If he had only made a 
better start, he thought, if he had come into 
the room with a self-confident air, he might have 
carried it off and defied Inglis. 

" You must know that they are saddling me 
with your vices," cried Inglis, impatiently. 

" How are you going to prove that they are my 
vices ? " asked Ellis-Dyne, with a nervous grin. 

A look of deep disgust appeared upon Inglis's 
face. " Do you repudiate them ? " he demanded. 
" Do you deny that you came here to me and told 
me the trouble you had got into with this girl ? 
Do you deny that you persuaded me against my 
better judgment to meet her in your place and 
give her a cheque? You sicken me. I could 
believe you capable of anything now. Doubtless 
you knew that her brother had sworn to be re- 
venged, and sent me because you were afraid to 
go yourself." 

" Say what you like," retorted Ellis-Dyne, dog- 
gedly; " I shall deny it all." 

" Then I shall make it my business to find the 
girl." 

" Take care she does n't corroborate my state- 
ment." 

" You forget the cheque," said Inglis, signifi- 
cantly. 

" The cheque ? Why, you agreed — " Ellis- 
Dyne pulled himself up abruptly. 
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Inglis laughed mockingly. " Not to put your 
name on it. Exactly." 

Ellis-Dyne bit his lip. 

" And then," continued Inglis, " there is the 
lOU." 

Ellis-Dyne still remaining silent, Inglis went on: 
" That gives you pause, does it ? Did you seri- 
ously think you could brazen the matter out? 
Whether you deny it or whether you do not, we 
can easily put the matter to the test. 1 11 call 
upon your father with this bundle of I O U's to- 
morrow, and if after that you can persuade him 
to believe you — " 

" For God's sake don't do that, Inglis I " im- 
plored Ellis-Dyne, his effrontery collapsing ; " I '11 
own anything, 1 1l do anything you like rather 
than he should hear of this. It would be my 
ruin. You don't know him, — or perhaps you 
do, and if you do, you know that he 's as hard 
as a rock in matters of this kind. He 'd turn me 
out penniless into the street." 

Inglis was about to speak, but Ellis- Dyne, get- 
ting up from his chair, paced about the room, 
saying,— 

" I know I was a fool to try to bluff you, but 
the truth is, I am so worried that I hardly know 
what I am doing. Remember you promised to 
respect my confidence; I shouldn't have told 
you else. You'll be a cad if you give me away 
after that." 

Inglis smiled. " What a refreshing person you 
are! It is. my privilege to sit down calmly under 
this charge, and do nothing." 

** No, no, I 'm not such a fool as that. Deny 
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it by all means, but — " he faltered. If Inglis 
took him at his word, it was almost inevitable that 
suspicion should fall upon himselt " If you only 
would, Inglis, I'd be eternally grateful, — at any 
rate, for the present. It would mean ruin to me 
now; but it is a very different thing for you. 
Haven't you always set public opinion at defi- 
ance ? You are always saying you don't care a 
cent what people think of you, — and quite right, 
too ! I would n't care a hang what people thought 
of me if I had your money. But here am I, tied 
hand and foot, dependent on the governor for 
every shilling I get." 

Inglis winced at his reminder; he was con- 
scious that his boast of indifference could not 
be maintained, and consequently pride drove him 
to vindicate it at all costs. He loved power, and 
the thought of holding Ellis-Dyne in subjection 
had its fascinations. While ne still hesitated, 
Ellis-Dyne broke out afresh, — 

"After all, the guilt lies as much at your door 
as mine." 

Inglis raised his eyebrows. " Explain, my good 
fellow, explain! No doubt you can make out 
your own case ; you were always a genius at ex- 
planations. I shall never forget the masterly way 
in which you inculpated Ponsford and exculpated 
Ellis- Dyne over that little affair at school." 

Ellis-Dyne flung himself about the room, 
" What ? what? what ?^' he cried ; " it was you who 
suggested it — told me what to say, and how — " 

" I won't call you a liar," sneered Inglis ; "it 's so 
bald; especially when we are both so well ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case." 
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He spoke quietly, and with a great show of 
conviction, and yet all the while was unpleasantly 
aware that under a schoolboy's mistaken sense of 
honour he 'had taken a more prominent part in 
that aflFair than he now cared to acknowledge. 

" Say what you like," retorted Ellis-Dyne; " I 
did it under your influence, — and it's always 
been the same ; you Ve sneered and sneered away 
all my principles. Who taught me to despise 
women — to deceive my parents — to waste my 
money in silly extravagances? If it hadn't been 
for you, I should n't have been in this beastly hole 
to-day." 

There was just enough of plausibility in this 
accusation to arouse m Inglis the bitterest 
indignation. 

" That being the case," said he, with stinging 
emphasis, " there is nothing more to be said. ^ I 
am the breeder of your vices, and I pay the price 
in money and reputation." 

" Then you agree not to split upon me ? " asked 
Ellis-Dyne, ignoring the ambiguity of Inglis 's 
tone, and trying to clinch the bargam. 

" I agree to nothing." 

" You 're in one of your impracticable moods, I 
see," said Ellis-Dyne, with assumed cheerfulness, 
" but I know you won't give me away. The 
governor is awfully wrathy about this, and swears 
to disown me if I don't cut your acquaintance, so 
you won't mind if I don't speak to you when we 
meet." 

" Upon the contrary, I shall take it as a personal 
favour." 

When Ellis-Dyne had gone, Inglis threw him- 
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self into a chair. He had allowed Walter to go 
away under the impression that the matter should 
be kept secret, and he knew that it would be so, 
not out of consideration for his friend, not be- 
cause of any noble quality in himself: simply 
out of the depths of his pride he would hold his 
tongue. He coiild not speak. The crude asser- 
tion of his innocence, with the probability of its 
rejection by all, or even some of his acquaintance, 
was impossible. If Ellis- Dyne denied it, — and 
Inglis could see that if he were driven into a 
corner he might do so, — it would resolve itself 
into a mere contest of vulgar recrimination. If, 
in addition to that, Ellis-Dyne could make good 
his threat pf suborning the girl in his cause, it 
might end in his — Inglis's — utter discredit. 
To one of his perverse nature it was easier to re- 
main under a cloud than go, as it were, cap in 
hand, suing for an acquittal to these people, many 
of whom he held in considerable contempt. 

This, however, did not make him less bitter to 
Ellis-Dyne. Long after he had gone, Inglis sat, 
his thoughts playing upon the sweets of retalia- 
tion, of some subtle revenge that should seem like 
the act of fate, — or better still, the inscrutable 
workings of that Providence in which Ellis- Dyne 
and Maggie both believed. 

At last he rose from his seat, and snatching up 
cap and stick, went out and walked aimlessly 
along in the cool fresh air. 
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MEANWHILE Maggie was far from 
being so cool and indifiFerent as Inglis 
imagined; the sensitive shrinking from 
publicity which had made her wince when her 
initials were appended to the booklet upon the 
Orphanage rendered her connection with the 
scandal almost insupportable. She had, as do 
most young girls, idealised her lover, and this 
revelation came as a crushing blow. The im- 
mediate consequence was to throw her back 
upon her old misgivings ; to her inexperience it 
seemed as though every man outside church- 
membership must of necessity be untrustworthy. 
In her youthful self-consciousness she took it 
as a punishment from the hand of God for her 
sin in running counter to the express command 
not to be unequally yoked together with an 
unbeliever. 

Her mother was powerless to shake her in this 
opinion. Mrs. Loftus sneered, she stormed, she 
predicted that the matter would soon blow over, 
she used every argument which she thought 
would be likely to shake her daughter*s deter- 
mination. Maggie listened in silence to all 
her mother had to say, but her determination 
remained unaltered. 

In her chagrin at being set at naught, Mrs. 
Loftus appealed to Raymond, although she felt 
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it was a forlorn hope. In this belief she was 
justified, for Raymond, who had been previously 
approached by Maggie, turned upon his wife in 
great warmth, and in his usual hyperbolical 
fashion declared he would die in the streets a 
dishonoured beggar rather than force his daugh- 
ter into a union which was distasteful to her. 
His own disinterestedness had such a flavour for 
him that he must needs hint to his daughter 
what he had said on her behalf. 

" Never mind, little Maggie," said he, playfully, 
" We will find my little girl a better partner than 
that ; and if he has n't so much money, his heart 
shall be in the right place. Money is n't every- 
thing, although people seem to make such a god 
of it these days ; " and he took her chin in his 
hands and lifted her face to his. 

" Don't, father ! I 'd rather not talk about it. 
Wasn't there something you wished to consult 
me about the Orphanage ? " she suggested, trying 
to draw him from the subject 

" Yes, yes," responded he, the thought of that 
institution bringing an instant animation to his 
features. " It 's about the girls' clothing. They 
have been dressed, as you know, mostly in cast- 
off things. We've been wonderfully fortunate 
as regards that ; but now that we are thoroughly 
established, we must have a little more uniformity. 
Some of the poor little mites have looked very 
much like scarecrows, wearing things that did 
not fit, and were really not worth the trouble of 
altering, — all that kind of thing. The matron 
suggests that we should choose a good stout ma- 
tenal of a serviceable shade, and dress them all 
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alike ; it will come cheaper that way, of course ! 
Now, what do you think ? " 

" It seems a very sensible plan," agreed Maggie. 

Raymond nodded. " I have an idea, though, 
which I think will improve it. Why not have 
several colours? That all-alike business seems 
to rob the poor little things of their individuality. 
The matron thinks it will cause jealousy; but 
not at all I All you have to do is to give them 
their choice when they enter the Orphanage. 
Don't you see?" he went on; "it's educative, 
Maggie, educative. * Now, my child ! ' you say, 
• you can choose your own dress out of these 
patterns, but what you choose you '11 have to 
wear ; ' or we might, on the other hand, make it 
a matter of colour according to the class the 
child is in. Oh, there are half-a-dozen ways in 
which it might be managed to break up the 
monotony, and give a bright and cheerful aspect 
to the place. Then as to hats, the same thing 
might be said; one of those straw hats like an 
inverted dish does n't suit every child. We '11 
give 'em hats to suit their little faces, bless 'em, 
and if it costs a trifle more, it 's worth it. The 
same with the boys. Besides, I 've a splendid 
idea for a field day," he went on enthusiastically, 
" a sort of annual inspection. We '11 have a lot 
of big wigs down, and see if we can't loosen their 
purse-strings. It. will be a fine spectacle. We 
must begin to teach the children evolution and 
movements in which the different-coloured dresses 
are worked in with kaleidoscopic effect as they 
are in the pantomimes. It's a splendid idea! 
I'm proud of itl" 
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During the next two or three days Loftus was 
very busy interviewing manufacturers of dress ma- 
terials. By flinging himself into this work he was 
enabled to lose sight of his private anxieties, be- 
sides feeling that he was doing something in 
return for the financial assistance he derived from 
the Orphanage funds. 

Mrs. Loftus was constant in her demands for 
money, and during one of their altercations over 
her extravagance he was stunned by her intima- 
tion that they were heavily in debt to the trades- 
men in the neighbourhood. 

** I had no idea of this ! " he groaned ; " tell me 
the worst ! " and when she disclosed the amount 
of their indebtedness, the total appalled him. 
" You have ruined me I " he gasped, sinking onto 
the couch with a fine frenzy of bankruptcy in 
every gesture. " Ruined me ! Why were you not 
frank: ? Why did vou not tell me of this terrible 
state of things before I threw myself out of em- 
ployment ? Oh, I know I " he went on, catching 
her eye; "you are going to say I was dismissed ; but 
I could have averted it, and would have averted it, 
had I known. I could and would have endured any 
humiliation rather than this should have happened. 
You have betrayed me 1 " he added tragically. 

Mrs. Loftus laughed unpleasantly. "You 
didn't speak like that at the time; you were 
going to starve in the street, or something of 
that sort, rather than put up with Manton's hec- 
toring. It has n't come to that yet, — and won't, 
if you act with a little common sense." 

" I can't see any way out of our difficulties," he 
replied gloomily. 
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" You must borrow from the Orphanage funds," 
insisted Mrs. Loftus. " You need n't make such 
a fuss about it ; you 've done so before." 

Loftus groaned. " I wish to God I had n't ! " 
he cried wildly. " Even so, it was a mere baga- 
telle, but this is an appalling sum. No, no ! " he 
cried, jumping up; "I can't — I won't do it. It is 
a good work, a fair work, a Christ-like work. Do 
you think I 'd blast it by dishonesty? " 

Mrs. Loftus shrugged her shoulders. " You 're 
too squeamish. I read the other day of some 
government fund — I think it was a charity fund 
— in which the money distributed was only a few 
hundreds, and the expenses ran into thousands ; 
so I don't see what you 've got to make a fuss 
about, even if you do claim a portion for your 
own use." 

"Ah I I saw that," responded Raymond, in a 
quieter tone. "Well, we certainly shall not go 
to that extent; that was a fearful scandal!" 

For the time no more was said, but during the 
next few days Raymond went about, his face full 
of pain and perplexity. Several times he resolved 
to do anything rather than draw upon the funds, 
and began to cast about in his mind for the best 
means of ridding himself of the temptation. One 
night he had locked himself in his bedroom, and 
there, after long wrestling with his difficulty, he 
had decided to invite the co-operation of his fellow- 
members in the chapel to form a committee to 
carry on the Orphanage. " I will be frank," he 
thought. " I will tell them in a straightforward 
way how involved my own affairs are, and leave 
it to them to decide as to the future." 
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" If they choose to appoint me as secretary, and 
fix a salary at anything adequate, I would devote 
my life to the work; there is nothing I should 
like better," he said to his wife, after acquainting 
her with his resolution. 

" And be at the beck and call of Mr. Loder," 
sneered she, putting her finger with unerring pre- 
cision on his weak spot 

" Loder I " cried Raymond ; " why, he would n't 
have anything to do with it. I should see to 
that." 

There was hesitancy in his tone, and his ex- 
pression had changed instantly from chastened 
resignation to fierce impatience. The name of 
Loder was like a trumpet blast. 

" The first act of your committee would be to 
appoint him president," replied Mrs, Loftus. 

"But I could stipulate — " began Raymond, 
excitedly. 

"Very well," interrupted she; "stipulate. I 
fancy I see you knuckling down to the com- 
mittee as a paid servant ; " and she laughed 
sarcastically. 

The edifice of integrity which Raymond had 
constructed with such pains collapsed at the pic- 
ture suggested by his wife. All his purposes for 
good crumbled into fragments. He went heavily 
to his bed. He was numbed by the catastrophe, 
and there crept into his heart that sense of the. 
inevitable which makes for drifting. 

At breakfast the next morning he was gloomily 

irritable, and severely snubbed Maggie when she 

innocently asked him if he expected to have a 

busy day in the city. To his distempered fancy 
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there was covert meaning in her question, and 
during the meal he darted at her q[uick, suspicious 
glances that sat oddly upon his usually open 
countenance. Maggie, intercepting one of these 
glances, was greatly puzzled. 

After a hasty meal he rushed out of the house 
and abstractedly made his way to the station, 
his whole person eloquent of dejection and deep * 
perplexity. So abstracted was he that he failed 
to notice the Rev. Theophilus Loder, who 
had walked over early from his own church 
in a hurry to reprimand his junior for a fancied 
indiscretion. 

The Rev. Theophilus gazed very hard at Loftus 
as he advanced, and when he had passed, turned 
deliberately and stared after him, and then, with 
a shake of the head, resumed his own course. 

" What 's the matter with Loftus ? " he asked Mr. 
Allingham, after duly administering his reprimand. 

" Matter ? " stammered Mr. Allingham, who was 
always more or less agitated in the presence of his 
chief. 

" Yes. I met him just now; he looked as if he 
had something on his mind. Is there anything 
wrong with the Orphanage ? " 

"No, oh, no!" replied Mr. Allingham, hur- 
riedly ; " everything is going on splendidly. Mr. 
Loftus told me only the day before yesterday how 
marvellously God was blessing the work. He 
said that the money was coming in far in excess 
of his most sanguine expectations." 

" Umph ! " grunted Mr. Loder. " He ought to 
issue a balance sheet. Is he going to do so ? " he 
demanded. 
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Mr. Allingham shook his head. " I don't know. 
Mr. Loftus has not said anything about it to me. 
With the exception of the remark about the 
money that I quoted, he has not talked to me 
outside my duties as chaplain. I told you he 
insisted upon mv taking twenty pounds a year 
for my services.' 

Mr. Loder gave a curt nod. " That is irregular ; 
I don't know that I ought to allow it." 

This in his most impressive manner, although 
he had no intention of vetoing the appointment, 
even if he had the power. He recognised that 
Allingham, as the thin edge of the wedge of his 
own influence, was better than nothing at all. 

Meanwhile Loftus had reached the city strong 
in his determination to find employment. " The 
man who could found and run such a successful 
institution as that Orphanage," he soliloquised, 
"ought to be able to command a good berth; 
and I simply must find something ; that is the way 
out." And throwing aside his gloomy thoughts, 
he spent the day in a round of bustling activity, 
interviewing men who had become sick of the 
sight of him, — but without result 
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MR. LODER had several opportunities 
during the next few weeks of watching 
Loftus at the various church meetings, 
and saw unmistakable signs of unusual depres- 
sion, and even perturbation. 

" Why does that fellow exclude me from parti- 
cipation in his work ? Why does he try to influ- 
ence Allingham to assist him in this? There is 
something wrong ! " he said to himself emphati- 
cally. 

He questioned Allingham again and again ; he 
questioned Maggie, trying to involve her in a 
mesh of misstatements and inaccuracies. Their 
simple transparency baffled all his tortuous 
methods, and he was obliged to content himself 
with the reflection that there ought to be some- 
thing wrong to account for his exclusion. 

But at the Home Missionary meeting at his 
chapel Mr. Loder had his suspicions rearoused. 
Loftus had been asked to take the chair. He 
was much in request for this function, owing to 
the liberality of his donations. "Ask Loftus; 
he 's always good for a fiver," one of those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of these meetings would 
say ; and Loftus, greatly flattered by the request, 
readily accepted the office. 

But apart from his liberality he was distinctly 
popular. Whatever the occasion, his speech was 
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always bright and lively, full of vigour, breezy 
heartiness, and windy rhetoric; was anecdotal 
and optimistic, rounded o£E by a dramatic and 
emotional peroration dear to the hearts of the 
Methodist people. 

After speaking at some length he came to the 
question of the collection. 

"Brethren!" said he, "we are coming now 
to the most important moment of the evening. 
Those who have come with copper money will be 
good enough to retain it for their 'bus fares to- 
morrow ; those who have come with silver would 
do well to see if there is n't a yellow gleam in the 
inner pocket of their purses; those who have 
come with gold would do well to see if there is 
not tucked away, in some still more secret recess, 
one of those little bits of paper that make such 
a suggestive rustling when you unfold them, — 
something like this I " Amidst a dead silence he 
thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
bank-note, and holding his hands behind him he 
made a crackling noise which penetrated to the 
remotest corner of the hall and brought forth a 
loud roar of applause. 

" He 's a oner, is n't he ? " said one delighted 
old man to another who sat beside him. " Put 
them coppers away, George. I 'm sure you '11 
want 'em for your 'bus fare to-morrow, and don't 
you forget it This here 's a silver job for you 
and me." 

" Rather ! " replied his old chum, with a chuckle, 

" and none of your three-penny bits at that." And 

forthwith these two, to whom sixpence meant the 

deprivation of some comfort, if not actual neces- 
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sity, cheerfully placed their contribution in the 
bag as it was passed round. 

Loftus, placing the five-pound note in the plate, 
looked up to find the eyes of Mr. Loder upon 
him. He started perceptibly, and to hide his 
confusion, turned to one of the officers of the 
church who sat upon his left hand, and be- 
gan talking in a hurried and incoherent man- 
ner. When he rose to close the meeting he was 
gloomy and preoccupied. 

A few days later, Mr. Loder had occasion to 
run up to London to make a purchase of books, 
— exegetical works which he required as aids to 
his sermon preparation. Walking down Ludgate 
Hill about ten o'clock in the forenoon, he saw 
Loftus standing in a listless attitude on the edge 
of the pavement. It instantly occurred to him 
that Ben Worth some weeks before had come to 
him with a rambling tale about Loftus. He had 
not paid much heed to that worthy at the time, 
although his suspicions had been increased by 
the chapel-keeper's tale, which was to the efifect 
that upon several occasions when his duties had 
called him to the General Post-office, he had 
observed Loftus wandering aimlessly about the 
city. Ben had endeavoured to go into details, 
but was checked by Mr. Loder, who had too 
much self-respect to encourage a man of Worth's 
stamp in this kind of tale-bearing. 

With this in his mind, Mr. Loder drew back, 
and, making a feint of looking at the shop win- 
dows, kept him under observation. After yawning 
prodigiously, Loftus strolled across the pavement 
and entered a wine-store. Quite ten minutes 
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elapsed before he emerged, looking somewhat 
more cheerful. With a brisk step he turned up 
the hill to St. Paul's, almost brushing against 
Loder as he passed. 

After a few moments' hesitation Mr. Loder 
started after him. He certainly felt rather mean 
at this act of espionage, and had he not seen 
Loftus spend those ten minutes in a wine-shop, 
it is possible that he might have conquered this 
impulse ; but to him, as a total abstainer of twenty 
years' standing, this action represented such peril 
of destruction to Loftus's soul that he felt com- 
pelled in the interests of that straying sheep to 
make himself further acquainted with Loftus's 
city life. 

" It may be," he said to himself, as he followed 
in Raymond's footsteps, " that a little knowledge 
of this man's habits may enable me to get upon 
better terms with him; and if there should be 
anything disreputable in his career — though God 
knows I hope that is not the case ; that would be 
a terrible thing — but if there should be, it is im- 
perative for the good name of the church that I 
should know the facts of the case." 

Loftus's brisk step soon sobered down into a 
saunter. He stopped to gaze in shop windows, 
or stood upon the curbstone watching the traffic 
as it flowed by in a ceaseless stream of vehicles. 
Coming to the bookseller's near the top on the 
right, he paused, idly turning over the volumes, 
and finally purchased a sixpenny edition of a pop- 
ular story by a celebrated author. He turned 
into St. Paul's Churchyard, round the north side, 
dipping into the book as he went, quite indiffer- 
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ent to the crowd of pedestrians who jostled him at 
every step. 

It was a bright, warm day in early spring, with 
a mild southwest breeze which made winter cloth- 
ing a burden. Loftus, uncomfortably warm in his 
thick overcoat, crossed into St. Paul's gardens, 
and, choosing a seat in a remote corner well 
away from the frequented path that led from 
gate to gate, sat down and became immersed in 
the book. 

For an hour Mr. Loder dodged up and down 
and round about in an ecstasy of impatience, 
while Loftus sat reading. At last Loftus rose, 
yawned, slipped the book in his pocket, and 
walked into Cheapside, where he entered a res- 
taurant. 

After a moment's hesitation, Mr. Loder, at the 
risk of being recognised, followed him in, and 
managed to ensconce himself in a corner where 
he could keep his man under observation without 
being himself perceived. The reverend gentle- 
man found his detective work fatiguing, and was 
not sorry to avail himself of a seat and some re- 
freshment. In his determination to see the thing 
through he ate a hurried meal, and then sat in 
impatience while Loftus ambled gently through 
the menu, selecting here and there with a nice 
discrimination, and finally spent a further half- 
hour over the remains of his wine and the book. 
At last he rose, leisurely pulled himself together, 
and strolled out, attended by an obsequious waiter, 
whose bowing and smirking denoted a liberal tip. 
Mr. Loder, cautiously following along Cheapside, 
saw him suddenly stop a lad. 
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" Here, my lad I " cried Loftus, in his hearty 
manner, "are you fond of reading?" 

" Yes, sir I " returned the lad, with a smile and 
a blush. 

" Have you read this ? " and he pointed to the 
title of the book which he held in his hand. 

" No, sir I but I mean to when I get the chance ; 
somebody told me it was a ripping book." 

" Well, here 's your chance, my lad ! " said 
Loftus, slapping him upon the shoulder. " A 
ripping book it is. I hope you 11 enjoy it," and 
waving away the boy's thanks, he went on. 

For anomer two hours Loftus walked the 
streets, followed by Mr. Loder, who had one or 
two narrow escapes from being detected in his 
espionage when the man he was shadowing — 
as is often the case with purposeless loiterers — 
swung round upon his heel and gazed down the 
street. Twice Loder was stepping forward under 
the impression that he had been seen, only to 
draw back upon perceiving a vacancy in Loftus's 
regard denoting an absent mind. 

At last, Loftus, looking at his watch, stepped 
off at a brisker pace, made a brief call, and was 
away again for the railway station, with Loder 
close upon his heels. After seeing him enter the 
train, the reverend gentleman returned through 
the city to make his purchases, musing as he 
went. 

" This is very extraordinary," he muttered ; 
" suspicious, decidedly suspicious — I always 
thought there was something wrong. When a 
man doesn't allow one to know what his busi- 
ness is, it generally means — but there, I must be 
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careful, it won't do to jump at conclusions. Of 
course, it may be eccentricity ; he may have plenty 
of money, or a business that doesn't require 
much supervision; he certainly used to support 
those children when thev were at Worth's out 
of his own pocket, — tnat's decidedly in his 
favour. Anyhow I must be careful ; it would n't 
do for any one to know that I 'd followed him 
about in this way. Motives are so misconstrued." 

Even when purchasing his books he could not 
keep his mind oflE the problem ; the exegesis of 
the Scriptures which had been so alluring in the 
morning yielded, at any rate for the time, to 
the exegesis of Loftus's conduct. In the study, 
among all the tomes from which he was wont to 
extract hard, solid, dogmatic doctrine, he could 
not detach his mind from the problem presenting 
that quality of human interest which for most 
of us supersedes interest of a more abstract 
character. 

Finally, he resolved to give another day to 
Loftus's doings, and was greatly excited, — per- 
haps it would not be fair to say pleased — to find 
he indulged in the same aimless wandering, dif- 
ferentiated only in minor details. 
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INGLIS was shrewd enough to guess from 
Ellis-Dyne's manner that he considered him- 
self safe from exposure so long as he did not 
give cause for fresh offence. 

For a few days Ellis-Dyne went about with a 
lighter heart than he had known since Inglis was 
attacked. Then Inglis jerked the cord by which 
he held him, and gave him a day or two of the 
misery of uncertainty; and so it continued for 
some little time, Inglis displaying ingenuity in 
this form of torture. 

Since Inglis had resolved upon silence, his atti- 
tude toward other people had undergone a change. 
No longer fiercely resentful of their conduct 
toward him, — whatever shape it might assume, — 
he regained at a bound that calm, mocking inso- 
lence of manner which made him dreaded by all 
who were so unfortunate as to meet with his dis- 
pleasure. He sneered at Loftus about the Orphan- 
age, and although it was a bow drawn at a venture, 
he gave poor Raymond a very uncomfortable time. 
He teased and tormented little Allingham with 
gibes at his calling ; and though toward him he 
displayed what might be called good-humoured 
banter compared with what he meted out to 
others, he drove the poor little man nearly into 
a frenzy concerning the priestly domination of 
the Rev. Theophilus Loder. 
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He identified himself more closely with the 
life of the church, attending the different meet- 
ings with an assiduity which surprised and puz- 
zled the good brethren, whom he was able to 
attack the better for this manoeuvre. 

Taking advantage of Mrs. Loftus's openly 
avowed championship, he renewed his visits to 
The Grange, where his presence inflicted exqui- 
site pain upon Maggie. 

But his great opportunity came when he was 
asked to take the chair at a meeting held with 
the design of wiping off the debt upon the chapel 
premises. Mr. Loder, as superintendent minister, 
had made up his mind to celebrate his residence 
in the circuit by a determined effort to clear the 
debt that lay, an incubus, upon the Stroud Street 
Chapel. 

A meeting was held of the ministers, local 
preachers, and class leaders of the circuit to de- 
termine what could be done toward this end. It 
was agreed to hold a monster meeting, and a rich 
chairman was indispensable. The meeting was 
unanimous in desiring the great benefactor of the 
Stroud Street Chapel to preside upon the occa- 
sion ; but unfortunately Mr. Ellis-Dyne had been 
ordered a complete rest by his medical adviser, 
and was unable to accept the invitation. How- 
ever, he sent with his letter of regret a very hand- 
some cheque; and though his fellow-members 
really were sorry at his indisposition, it certainly 
was a source of consolation to know that they 
were free to nominate another wealthy chairman, 
and thus duplicate the donations of the chair. 

Mr. AUingham, with a clear flash of insight 
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which often comes to the simple-minded, had de- 
veloped a strong belief in Inglis's innocence, 
and, desiring to bring him more in touch with 
the church, proposed that he should be asked 
to take the chair. To this proposal there was 
a good deal of opposition, and feeling ran high. 
At last a ballot was taken, and by a narrow 
majority, it was decided that Inglis should be 
invited. 

Many had supported the resolution under the 
impression that Inglis would decline the honour, 
but send a substantial cheque with his refusal. 
They were considerably embarrassed by his ac- 
ceptance. Many heads were shaken m disap- 
proval when they heard of his decision ; to have 
a man with such a cloud hanging over him to 
preside at the meeting filled them with misgiv- 
ing, but it was too late to draw back. 

Inglis, who under ordinary circumstances would 
have shrunk from such a position, hailed it as 
an opportunity for scoring against the church- 
members, and prepared a carefully elaborated 
speecn. 

When it became known throughout the circuit 
that Inglis had been asked, and had consented, to 
take the chair at this important meeting, there 
was much excitement, and discussion waxed 
strong, and in some cases among the more bel- 
ligerent, even furious. The quiet, unassuming, 
uninfluential members of the church — who 
singly were unimportant, and even insignificant, 
owing to their lack of means — rebelled. 

A deputation waited upon Mr. Loder to state 
their objections. Mr. Loder was not at all anx- 
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ious to see Inglis in the chair, although he 
anticipated that the finances would benefit con- 
siderably. Indeed, he had hesitated at the com- 
mittee meeting as to which side he should support. 
Eventually the scale dropped in favour of Inglis 
on this question of finance, although he would not 
have admitted this, he being under the delusion 
that it was owing to the breadth of his charity, 
which would not allow the condemnation of a 
man not proved guilty. 

The deputation of objectors roused the priest 
in him. He grew exceedingly eloquent upon this 
same note of charity, and so abashed the worthy 
deputation that they departed crestfallen and 
filled with a sense of their own shortcomings in 
having called anything common or Unclean which 
had received the approval of the superintendent 
minister of the circuit. As a consequence, the 
meeting was largely attended, everybody being 
desirous of seeing how the chairman would com- 
port himself. 

Inglis, pale but composed, looked round the 
platform at the circle of his supporters, and was 
gratified to see a full attendance of the ministers 
and officers of the three chapels. When the time 
came for the chairman's speech, he rose amidst 
a most impressive silence, and gave them a dis- 
course, the like of which had never been heard 
inside those walls. No quotation could do justice 
to his speech; it depended so entirely upon ges- 
ture, inflection, and innuendo having a local range. 
It was amazing in its subtle impertinence and 
ingenuity, at once daring and discreet, with an 
assumption of spirituality that made it impossible 
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for any one to lay hold upon a defect; yet it 
formea a sheaf of barbed arrows — one for each 
of the ministers and prominent officers of the 
church — launched with such exquisite skill that 
one might fancy that he heard the ping ! ping ! 
of the bowstring, as each one sped upon its 
deadly errand. 

More obvious still, and unmistakable, was the 
writhing of each victim, caught, as it were, be- 
tween the ribs by the demoniac skill of the archer. 
As In^lis turned his weapon upon each, the vic- 
tim stiffened perceptibly, writhed as the arrow 
struck him, and collapsed. 

The speech was loudly applauded ; the bulk of 
the audience, taking Inglis literally, found nothing 
to cavil at and much to admire. It was«only 
the victims themselves and the more intelligent 
among the audience who grasped the significance 
of this malevolent speech. 

Inglis was intoxicated at his success, drawn out 
of his natural reserve to such an extent that he 
was enabled to crown the confusion of his victims 
by the effusive manner in which he parted with 
them at the close of the meeting. 

Loftus, who had received a deeper blow than 
Inglis had any idea of inflicting, left the meeting 
full of gloomy preoccupation. He and Loder 
had sat eying each other with smouldering an- 
tagonism all the evening, although they met 
and parted with a pleasant smile, as it behooves 
Christian men to do. 

Maggie, from her place among the audience, 
had listened spellbound to Inglis; his masterly 
speech was a revelation to her. She detested hiiv 
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for it His veiled attack upon her father and Mr. 
Loder had roused her indignation ; and yet there 
was fascination, romance, a something unnam- 
able, but intense, in the way she thrilled to every 
curve of his lip and inflection of his voice. In 
one of the moments of his subtlest mockery he 
caught her eye, and when a faint, evanescent 
smile played round the corners of his cynical 
mouth, an involuntary shiver crept through her. 
After that she dared not lift her eyes to his face ; 
beautiful, relentless, wicked, he seemed. Oh that 
God would convert himl What a tower of 
strength he might be in a righteous cause I • 
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FOR several weeks Maggie had been getting 
anxious about her father; he had always 
been subject to fits of depression, but lately 
his usual cheerfulness seemed to have deserted 
him, and, except for occasional bursts of boisterous 
gaiety, he was continually gloomy and irritable. 
He and Mrs. Loftus held frequent consultations 
from which Maggie was excluded, and this fed 
her anxiety and gave rise to all kinds of wild 
conjectures on her part, none of which came 
anywhere near the truth. 

" What is the matter with father ? " she asked 
Mrs. Loftus one day. "I've never known him 
to go about looking so miserable for so long 
together." 

"Oh, nothing to worry about," replied Mrs. 
Loftus, lightly. "A prolonged attack of me- 
grims ; he 11 be better presently, I expect Don't 
say an)rthing to him about it ; it will only make 
him think he is worse than he is. Men always 
think they are going to die if they get the finger- 
ache." 

This puzzled Maggie. She knew how out- 
sp'oken her father was about his ailments, when 
he had any, and Mrs. Loftus's attempt to give 
Raymond's indisposition a physical basis was 
frustrated, — at least, in some measure; it still 
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left open the possibility that Raymond's condi- 
tion was so serious that he was terrorised into 
silence. 

Mrs. Loftus, too, was snappy, and evidently ill 
at ease; and Maggie, constantly worrying over 
the Inglis affair, passed some most unenviable 
weeks. Unused as she was to sorrow and anxiety, 
the unbroken gray of her existence at this time 
threatened to give a morbid touch to her char- 
acter, which had hitherto been singularly free 
from anything of this nature. She came at last 
to wonder if life could possibly present itself in 
more sombre shades, and was almost immediately 
enlightened. 

One morning, Raymond, upon reading a letter, 
rose in great agitation, and, unheeding Maggie's 
presence, blurted out extravagant words about 
ruin ; and in answer to his wife's " hush I " and sig- 
nificant glance at Maggie, cried, — 

" It 's ruin, I tell you ! What 's the good of 
trying to hush it up ? — Everybody will know it 
soon enough now I " 

His wife, chiding him severely, insisted upon 
reading the letter. "This ought to have been 
addressed to me," she said sharply. 

" It is," returned her husband, " but so indis- 
tinctly that I did not notice it." 

On perusing it she turned white, but con- 
trolled herself to rate her husband soundly, de- 
claring that he was making a mountain of a 
mole-hill, and that there was nothing that coujd 
not be arranged without trouble. The two then 
retired, leaving Maggie alone. 

In the drawing-room, Raymond turned upon 
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his wife. " Milly I Milly 1 what on earth are we 
to do ? It means ruin ! 

" It is very awkward/' exclaimed Mrs. Loftus, 
" but it is absurd to talk about ruin. Do show 
some sense of proportion." 

" It is n't absurd ! I fed certain that this man 
has got an inkling of our embarrassments. Don't 
you see ? — this is how it came about. Chambers 
saw that I knew nothing of the mortgage you 
had raised ; saw, too, that I was in difficulties, — 
or at any rate in need of money, — and being a 
shrewd man, he of course put two and two to- 
gether, gave a hint to his client, and this is the 
result." 

" Let me read it again," said Mrs. Loftus. She 
reperused the letter and handed it back to him. 
" It is absurd to read what you do into it ; if we 
hadn't been," she hesitated, "in difficulties, you 
would n't attach any importance to it It 's only 
the usual business-like communication.'* 

" I know ! I know I " cried Raymond, impa- 
tiently ; " you don't suppose they would give a 
hint in the letter of the motive that lies behind 
it? — but it's there all the same. I know it! I 
feel it!" 

"Even supposing you are right, they don't 
know anything ; they can only conjecture. Let 
them ask themselves why you are hard up, and 
the only answer they can find is, because of the ex- 
pense of the Orphanage, and that 's in your favour 
if you are ruining yourself to keep up the place." 

Raymond nodded. " Perhaps so," he said re- 
flectively. 

" But," resumed Mrs. Loftus, " I don't see that 
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we need take any extravagant views about the 
thing. Lots of people, wealthy people, find them- 
selves short of ready money sometimes, and raise 
it in all sorts of ways." 

" Very true ! " agreed Raymond, in calmer 
toYies; "my nerves are a bit jumpy, I suppose. 
After all, they 're secured up to the hilt ; and 
whatever state our affairs are in, it wouldn't 
matter to them." 

"Weill what had we better do?" inquired 
Mrs. Loftus. 

" Oh, it 's simple enough ; we '11 transfer the 
mortgage. Chambers can find us somebody. The 
worst of it is, though, it means piling up the legal 
expenses. Awful fraud, these legal expenses ! 
Twenty or thirty pounds it will run into, I expect. 
But, stay I I 've a better idea. I '11 pay off this 
mortgage — there 's enough money in hand — at 
once, and we can take our time about raising 
another, perhaps get the money cheaper. Of 
course I shall debit myself at the same rate of 
interest in favour of the Orphanage. Then if 
they are testing us in any way, this ought to shut 
them up. I '11 go to see Chambers to-day." 

Mrs. Loftus cordially agreed, although she was 
astute enough to be sceptical that this would allay 
possible doubts of the mortgage; this did not 
cause her any anxiety, as she was quite satisfied 
that they did not exist. 

The call for action brought back Loftus's buoy- 
ancy, and it was with quite his usual cheerfulness 
that he called upon the solicitor. 

" This is a nice pill, Chambers," he cried jovi- 
ally, ** to drop upon a man's breakfast plate." 
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" I can transfer it for you ; got plenty of money 
to put out on good security. Most of it is trust 
money, and I may have to bring down the figure 
a trifle, but that you won't object to, I daresay ? " 

Loftus laughed. '' I don't intend to trouble 
you at all. Your client can have his money 
whenever he wants it. Too bad to rob you of 
your pickings, Chambers ; but you legal gentle- 
men do pile up the costs so, it comes cheaper to 
pay it off and have done with it ; " and he wound 
up with another laugh. 

'' Is it a fact," he asked a minute or two later, 
''that some of you lawyers call a mortgage in 
when business is slack, and offer a transfer just 
to give your clerks a job ? " 

" Such a thing is not unknown, but — " 

"Not by Mr. Chambers I" broke in Loftus. 
" No need to tell me that. I 've a keen nose for a 
rogue, and the scent doesn't lie in this office. 
Hal ha I ha! Let us know when you have 
fixed it up. Good-bye ! " and he rushed away as 
if he had not a moment to spare. 
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AS the months passed away, Walter Ellis- 
Dyne recovered his usual blithe outlook 
upon life. Inglis made no sign of dis- 
turbing him after the first few weeks, and Walter, 
with that incurable egotistic optimism which dis- 
tinguishes some people, began to entertain the 
belief that it was owing in some indefinite way to 
his own character or personality, that there was 
some attractiveness or magnetic quality in him- 
self which neutralised his quondam friend's hos- 
tility. It would seem that people of this kind 
are such inveterate palliators of their own mis- 
deeds that it is a constitutional impossibility for 
them to believe they have done anything worthy 
of lasting censure. 

Inglis watched this growth of confidence with 
a cynical smile of enjoyment, and encouraged it 
in every way possible. 

Ellis-Dyne, on recovering his equanimity, be- 
gan to gravitate toward Maggie Lof tus ; cautiously 
at first, and with many a backward glance at 
Inglis, he resumed his attentions to her. Inglis 
looked on with unruffled brow. So indifferent 
did he appear that even to Walter's crass egotism 
it breathed a menace, and after much hesitation he 
resolved to make a frank avowal of his intentions, 
and ask Inglis to say plainly whether he had any 
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objection. Ellis-Dyne considered this a clever 
stroke of diplomacy. To his boyish astuteness 
Inglis must either object at once and decisively, 
or relinquish for ever his right to interfere. 

Walter wrote what he considered a very manly 
and dignified letter, and carried it about in his 
pocket for three days before he could summon 
up the courage to put it in the post. No sooner 
had he done so than he regretted the step, and 
spent the next thirty-six hours very uncomfort- 
ably dodging in and out to intercept the post- 
man, lest his father, who knew Inglis's handwriting, 
should get the reply. In this Walter was suc- 
cessful. He retired to his bedroom, and tearing 
open the envelope drew out his own letter intact. 
Across the back was written, " I have spared 
you this time; your next communication will be 
refused.'* 

Ellis- Dyne could not know how Inglis had 
balanced the letter upon his finger for an hour 
or more while he debated the question of open- 
ing it; nor that it was finally returned to him 
unopened because Inglis was confident that he 
had guessed its purport. 

" I don't care," soliloquised Walter, as he tore 
the letter into fragments and tossed it in the 
grate ; " I tried to give him warning ; let him do 
his worst. After this I shall ignore him." 

He began to woo Maggie in earnest, and, as 
he hoped, with some success; for Maggie turned 
with relief from the ingenious devices which 
Inglis employed for her discomfort. Ellis-Dyne, 
emboldened by her encouragement, became a 
frequent visitor. 
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It was a source of great amusement to Mrs. 
Loftus to see these two young men, full of hos- 
tility to each other, meet on the neutral ground 
of her drawing-room. The restraints they were 
compelled, in common decency, to place upon 
their animosity charged the air with the electri- 
city of a storm which never broke, and Maggie 
found the atmosphere very oppressive. 

Mrs. Loftus chaflFed her mercilessly, much to 
Maggie's discomfort; apart from her mother's 
banter, she had quite as much as she knew how 
tQ bear. She told herself she detested Inglis, 
that his presence was repugnant, and his gibing 
insufiFerable ; but she could not help admitting 
that there was fascination in the pain he inflicted, 
and that his absence made a blank which nothing 
could ade(juately fill. Her life hitherto had flowed 
in such simple and natural channels that this 
complexity of emotion alarmed her, made her 
restless. It frightened her to think she loved a 
sceptic, — nay, she would not admit that she 
loved him. In sheer terror of the emotion which 
his presence brought, she turned to Ellis-Dyne 
and tacitly accepted, if she did not encourage, his 
advances. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, who up to this time had been 
bitterly opposed to the match, suddenly veered 
round, and encouraged it in every possible way. 

Walter, with his cool and cheerful egotism, 
pressed Violet and Mabel into his service; and 
Mr. Ellis- Dyne was talked over by his wife. 
Scarcely a day passed without a visit upon one 
side or the other, but at first Maggie hardly real- 
ised the position into which she was drifting. 
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One afternoon Inglis called, and upon entering 
the drawing-room was pleased to find Maggie 
alone. She gave a little start when she saw him. 
Inglis threw himself into a chair, smiling at this 
evidence of his power to move her. 

"Always busy, Miss Loftus! Something for 
the orphans, I suppose?" he said with a sneer. 

Maggie stitched in silence. Inglis studied her 
as she bent over her work. Perhaps her silence, 
or something in her expression, touched him. 
His eyes softened. 

" Now I look at it, it is too dainty for orphan 
gear; much as we interest ourselves in them, we 
don't deck them out in such delicate trifles. It 
would n't be wholesome for them, would it ? " 

He spoke lightly; the sneer had gone from his 
face ; and Maggie, looking up, caught one glance 
of his black eyes, — a smiling, wistful expression 
which always thrilled her. 

" Any child, orphan or otherwise, would have 
to be on its best behaviour to wear this," she said, 
smiling in response as she held it up for his in- 
spection. It was an exquisite trifle of lace-work. 

" For your own wear ? " 

" My mother's. Do you like it? " 

" It is what a gushing woman would call a dream, 
I should imagine. But is n't it compounding with 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world to 
wear that sort of thing? Christians ought to be 
Salvation Armyish in their attire, ought n't they ? 
Isn't there a warning in the Bible about it?" 

" I can't recall it, but there may be." 

" Suppose the Bible could be eliminated, every 
copy destroyed, — as I saw suggested by some 
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crank a little while ago, — and rewritten from 
the memory of its students, each giving his 
favourite text, is it impertinent to inquire what 
your contribution would be, Miss Loftus?" 

" Since you ask me, I think it is impertinent," ' 
replied Maggie, after a slight hesitation. 

" Why impertinent ? " 

" You are jesting." 

" That is to say that the innermost chambers 
of the heart are not unlocked by the key of 
levity?" suggested he, in an inscrutable tone. 

It was this which made Maggie fear Inglis. 
Time after time he would display some swift 
knowledge of her thoughts, but wnether by ac- 
cident, mechanical ingenuity, or the intuition of 
a deep understanding, she could not determine. 
The doubt tried her nerves. It was an agony to 
her conscientious mind, for on the one hand she 
risked his derision if she took him seriously, and 
upon the other, to lose an opportunity of influenc- 
ing him for good distressed her sensitive soul. 
She was young enough to take herself very seri- 
ously, — an attitude that most people relinquish as 
they grow older, but whether from cowardice, or 
a finer sense of proportion, who shall say ? 

She looked up at him, striving to read his face. 
She was baffled; it was quite expressionless, as 
blank as a board. His eyes, however, met hers, 
not to reveal, but to search, and her own dropped 
before them. 

" I wonder," said he, after a short pause, " how 
many would write the fruits of the Spirit, — or 
having written it, would be able to show its 
reflex in their own life and experience." 
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Again Maggie questioned his face ; again she 
was baffled. " Thousands," she replied. " Don't 
you believe that there are any Christian people, 
that you speak in this way ? " 

Inglis shrugged his shoulders. ** In your pres- 
ence, Miss Loftus, it would be invidious to admit 
any such thing. Still, let me ask you, — What 
about your paragon, Mr. Loder, for instance? 
The fruits of the Spirit are love, — Did you ever 
know him to love anybody ? Joy, — his counte- 
nance is suggestive of sour apples. Peace, — He 
is always at loggerheads with the officers and 
members of his church. Gentleness! — Meek- 
ness ! " he laughed derisively, — " Loder 1 Gentle- 
ness! Meekness!" 

Maggie was hot with indignation, but she found 
it difficult to reply to these charges against her 
favourite minister. The superficiality of Inglis's 
attack rendered it difficult for her to defend him. 
She had much to say, yet could not give it utter- 
ance. Though she did not put it to herself in this 
way, she felt that to attempt to vindicate Loder's 
sterling merit in the face of such frivolous denunci- 
ation was like destroying a balloon with a torpedo. 
Instead, she contented herself with saying, — 

" No one who knows Mr. Loder, and wishes to 
do him justice, would think it worth while to 
notice the caricature you make of him." 

" I ? " said Inglis, " I caricature him ? Not at 
all ! It is Loder who caricatures himself by the 
discrepancy between his profession and his life." 

" It would seem one must be absolutely perfect 
before he meets with your approval." 

" Not at all ! Perfection would irritate." 
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" There is no pleasing you," cried Maggie, im- 
patiently, stirred at length by his provoking man- 
ner ; " you stultify your own criticisms/' 

For a moment Inglis was taken aback, but 
only for a moment. He smiled, "Well hit!" 
drawled he; "that was a facer. Miss Loftus." 

Maggie tapped her foot impatiently upon the 
floor; this drawling admission drained all the 
virtue out of her retort, which had come as a flash 
of inspiration to her. She had been proud of it. 

" Are you never serious ? " she demanded in- 
dignantly. " Have you no struggles of your own 
to enable you to sympathise with other people's ? " 

He shook his head. " I don't struggle ; I drift. 
It 's far pleasanter." 

Maggie was not without humour, but her or- 
thodoxy suppressed it ; the weight of responsibil- 
ity to use her influence rendered it impossible for 
her to adopt that light tone which would have 
been most effectual as a checkmate to his teasing. 
He might not be serious, but, as a Christian, she 
was compelled to take him seriously. 

" Drifting," she faltered, " is n't that dangerous ?" 

" ' Take no thought for the morrow,' quoted 
Inglis, lightly; " drift, drift, drift, with easy motion 
of the current accelerated as you reach the rapids 
and braced by the danger of the thundering falls ; 
drift, — drift, — drift, — we all go under sooner 
or later. Better drift by far than tug with aching 
limbs at the oar, pulling you know not whither." 

" You are perverting the meaning of that text, 
as you must know." 

Inglis shrugged his shoulders. " It 's all a 
matter of instinct," said he, indifferently ; " that is 
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one of the charms of the Bible, — it is all things 
to all men. Take any text, and you can read into 
it half-ardozen meanings ; it is merely a question 
of your mental calibre. I love to drift ; you prefer 
to tug at the oar, — that is the difiFerence." 

" It is an ever-widening difiFerence of direction, 
and therefore of destination." 

" Provided we are not travelling in a circle." 

" I don't understand." 

" If we were travelling round the earth, we 
should meet upon the other side of the sphere," 
explained Inglis. 

" That is hardly applicable," objected Ma|jgie. 

Inglis smiled. '* Nature abhors a straight hne," 
said he. " By the way, that in itself is suggestive. 
Your favourite, Drummond, would have us believe 
that there is a natural law in the spiritual world ; 
therefore, if in the physical world nature abhors a 
straight line, why not in the spiritual ? " 

"You must have a very poor opinion of my 
mental equipment," remonstrated Maggie. 

" That is a polite way of saying I am talking 
nonsense, I suppose ? But take the spiritual 
history of Jacob ; he displayed the sinuosity of a 
boa-constrictor, — an example of making the 
best of both worlds, don't you think? Heaped 
up riches, lived to a good old age, and died in 
the odour of sanctity ; whilst Esau, who did seem 
to run straight, and forgave his brother in a very 
generous fashion, is written down as a profane per- 
son, when he was only a drifter. But we seem to 
have got some distance from where we started." 

" We generally do," replied Maggie, drily. 
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SINCE the break with Inglis, Walter Ellis- 
Dyne had applied to his mother for money 
upon several occasions ; each time she had 
given him what he asked, accompanied by a scold- 
ing, and a threat that she would not again supple- 
ment his allowance in that way. 

" What you want with all this money I can't 
imagine," she said tartly, in response to his ram- 
bling explanation. "Your sisters don't have a 
quarter as much. You must put a curb upon 
your extravagance." 

" Oh, the girls ! " said Walter, contemptuously. 
" What do they want with money ? They have 
no expenses. You know, mother, you can't go 
among a decent set of fellows without spending 
a bit. I have got into an expensive set. There 
is Sylvester, for instance; I should think his 
father allows him three times as much as I have ; 
and there 's Marchmont, with his thousands a 
year. You wanted me to keep up a friendship 
with them, and, as you know, they may be useful 
to me one of these days." 

At first Mrs. Ellis-Dyne seemed to be satisfied 
with this explanation; but as time went on, 
Walter made more frequent demands, and in 
spite of the liberal allowance made to her by her 
husband, Mrs. Ellis-Dyne found it impossible to 
keep pace with Walter's extravagance. More- 
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over, she had an uneasy feeling about his glib 
explanation. She noticed that his applications 
for money were preceded by his receipt of a letter 
addressed in anything but a scholarly hand. He 
always seemed very much upset whenever he re- 
ceived one, and never opened it in their presence. 

In her anxiety she did not hesitate to cast an 
eye through his papers, but had never succeeded 
in her search. On the other hand, she had several 
times noticed paper ashes in his bedroom, which 
she shrewdly suspected were all that remained of 
these letters. At last she could bear the suspense 
no longer, and insisted upon an explanation. 

" I have given you one," said Walter, sullenly. 
" Is n't that enough ? " 

" No, it is not enough," she replied sharply, and 
went on to speak about her suspicions. 

Walter, though plainly discomposed, en- 
deavoured to laugh away her questioning; and 
it was not until she had threatened him with 
his father that he gave way, and owned that 
her suspicions were correct 

" Well, if you must know," he said savagely, " I 
am being blackmailed by that fellow Parker. 

" Nellie Parker's brother ? " gasped Mrs. Ellis- 
Dyne. " Then it was you and not Inglis who — " 

Walter nodded. " I thought you knew," he 
muttered sullenly; "one or two remarks you 
dropped — " 

" No, no," she cried wildly. " I did n't know ; 
I had n't a suspicion. Oh, Walter, Walter, it was 
your guilty conscience that made you think that. 
Oh, why did you tell me ? I 'd rather not have 
known ; " and she broke down, and began to sob. 
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"Come, don't cry, mother; tears won't mend 
the matter." 

" Oh, how could you ? how could you ? " she 
cried, rocking to and fro. "The wickedness of 
it ! after all the training we Ve given you, too ! " 

" Don't ! don't I " he entreated, patting her 
shoulder; "it's not so bad as you think. I 
was n't the first, only, as it happens, I 'm made 
the victim." 

" And Inglis ? " inquired Mrs. Ellis-Dyne. 

Walter shook his head. 

"Why didn't he deny it? Did he want to 
screen you?" 

" Screen me ! " cried Walter ; " not he ! It 's 
only his confounded pride and obstinacy ; people 
said he was guilty, and he was too proud to con- 
tradict them. Not that I want to quarrel with 
that ; it suited me very well. But there was no 
friendship in it ; there 's nothing he would like 
better than to see me downed." 

" But I don't understand," said Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, 
in bewildered tones. " He gave the girl a cheque, 
did n't he ? Why should he do that if he were 
not mixed up in it ? " 

Walter was about to explain Inglis's part in the 
matter, but thought better of it. " Ths^t's what I 
can't understand," he said. 

" Then depend upon it, he knew more about the 
girl than he admitted to you," cried Mrs. Ellis- 
Dyne, rushing to the most comforting inference. 

Walter was silent. That might be true ; anyhow, 
he did not think it behooved him to defend Inglis. 

" How did you become acquainted with the girl ? 
Was it through Inglis ? " demanded his mother. 
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Walter, having taken his plunge, was not dis- 
posed to weaken the efifect He nodded an assent. 

" My poor boy ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ellis-Dyne ; 
" how unsuspicious you are ! Of course he foisted 
the girl ofiF upon you. No wonder he would n't 
deny it," she added indignantly. " You Ve been 
more sinned against than sinning. But that 
won't weigh with your father. If he gets to hear 
of it you '11 be ruined." 

" Well, he must n't hear of it ; and so you must 
find me the money, somehow." 

" What is the use of that ? As soon as it 's 
spent, they'll be at you again." 

Walter nodded moodily. " Dealing with a black- 
mailer is like the labour of Sisyphus ; but at any 
rate it will give us time, and perhaps something 
will happen meanwhile." 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne shook her head despondently. 
" If she would only die I But, no ! I must n't 
say that ; it 's too dreadfully wicked." 

" It is n't her doing," explained Walter ; " it 's 
her brother that 's at the bottom of this." 

" Could n't we get them to emigrate ? " suggested 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, who had read in novels that this 
was the correct way to get rid of undesirable and 
impecunious persons, when they made themselves 
obnoxious to people of means. 

" Yes ; and they 'd come back by the next ship." 

" But," went on Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, still assisted 
by her excursions into fiction, "suppose we 
promised to pay them a certain sum every year 
so long as they stayed out of the country and did 
not molest you ? " 

Walter shook his head. " You can't trust such 
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people," he said gloomily. "To propose such 
a thing is to put a premium on extortion. I 'm 
sick of the whole business; sometimes I think 
it would be better to defy them to do their worst/* 

" Your father would never forgive you. 1 11 
see what I can do to satisfy them for the present, 
and perhaps we shall find some way to check- 
mate them," she said, as she rose with a sigh. 

In a few days, money was forthcoming; but 
though Mrs. Ellis-Dyne worried herself thin, or 
to be more correct, reduced the superfluous flesh 
with which good living and want of exercise had 
burdened her» she was unable to find any satis- 
factory solution for the trouble of her spoiled 
darling. However, she lighted upon a compro- 
mise. Her disapproval of Walter's attentions to 
Maggie Loftus underwent a change. If he mar- 
ried, his father would be compelled to make some 
adequate provision for him. Doubtless he would 
be taken into partnership, and his future assured. 

She saw this would not save him from the 
unpleasantness of an exposure, but with the phi- 
losophy of indolence she schooled her mind to 
resignation. After all, Walter was young and 
would live it down; and perhaps the exposure 
would never come. In short, although she did 
not admit it to herself, material prosperity was 
the crucial point. All the virtues are based upon 
material prosperity. Given money, one can live 
anything down, is a doctrine not confined to men 
and women of the world. 
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ONE afternoon Inglis was talking to 
Maggie in the Loftus's drawing-room 
when Ellis-Dyne entered, and at the 
same moment Mrs. Loftus made her appearance. 
She gave an amused glance at the two young 
men endeavouring to conceal their hostility. It 
interested her to see how thoroughly they suc- 
ceeded in displaying it. Had her own af&irs 
been less involved, she would have enjoyed the 
comedy. But it was imperative that Maggie 
should be settled with the least possible delay, 
and as she resolutely declined to accept Inglis, 
her mother made a virtue of necessity and did 
her best to forward Ellis-Dyne's suit. She there- 
fore called Inglis to the other end of the room, 
and detained him there upon some trifling pre- 
text. 

Ellis-Dyne drew his chair closer to Maggie, 
and said eagerly, " I have all sorts of messages 
from the girls, but I quite forget what they are, 
except that you are to be sure and come up to- 
morrow afternoon." 

*' I am afraid I cannot. I promised to spend 
the afternoon with Mrs. Trueman." 

Walter's face fell. "Can't you put her off?" 
asked he. "It's Mabel's birthday, and we are 
going to have a jollification. Any day is good 
enough for Mrs. Trueman." 
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" I can't disappoint her," replied Maggie. " You 
know how monotonous her life is, for ever con- 
fined to one room, and in constant pain ; it would 
be cruel to neglect her, she is so dependent on 
her visitors for interest in life." 

"Wouldn't it do if Violet went instead?" 
asked Walter, coolly. "She wouldn't mind a 
bit," he added, anticipating Maggie's refusal. 

" How can you think I should be so selfish ? " 
reproved Maggie. 

" Well, AUingham would go if you asked him, 
— or Mrs. AUingham. I'll call round on my 
way home and arrange it, if you'll only agree. 
Why, AUingham simply dotes on sick-visiting ; it 
would be a charity to ask him to go. Some 
people are made like that," he added, for he was 
one of those persons who light-heartedly shift the 
burdens of life to the shoulders of others, and 
justify themselves by a belief that these people 
are made with a passion for burden-bearing, 
and consequently one cannot do them a greater 
kindness than by putting an extra load upon 
them. 

Maggie found it difficult to refuse ; the thought 
that she was in such request at Springhills grati- 
fied her. Nevertheless, she remained firm. 
Walter, however, was not to be denied. The 
next day Violet was despatched to visit Mrs. 
Trueman, while Mrs. Ellis-Dyne and Mabel 
called upon Maggie, and refusing to listen to 
her protests, carried her off in triumph. 

" You must not disappoint Mabel on her birth- 
day, my dear I " urged Mrs. Ellis- Dyne, graciously. 

" We could not hear of such a thing," chimed 
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in Mabel. " Why, father sent a special message 
that you were to be kidnapped, if necessary." 

"My dear Mabel I" reproved her mother, 
aghast that any one should believe Mr. Ellis-Dyne 
capable of such an undignified message. 

" Well, abducted, or something of that sort I " 
replied Mabel. 

Mrs. Ellis-Dyne looked still more shocked. 
" Mabel I " she gasped. 

" Well, that was what Walter told me he said," 
declared Isabel 

•; Oh ! Walter I " exclaimed Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, in 
relieved tones. " It is only his fun, you know, my 
dear! " she explained, turning to Maggie; " he is 
such a madcap. But Mr. Ellis-Dyne would be 
very disappointed if you did not come, — he 
would indeed." And she looked at Maggie with 
the air of one who has uttered the final word. 

During the evening Mrs. Ellis-Dyne had a 
quiet conversation with Maggie, and embarrassed 
her not a little by talking almost exclusively 
about Walter. It is excusable in a mother to see 
naught but the good qualities in her child ; but 
even so Maggie wondered at the glowing descrip- 
tion of Walter's virtues and graces of character 
as set forth by his parent; and if she had not 
been the most unsuspicious of mortals, she could 
hardly have failed to question the motive of such 
unmeasured encomiums; that is, the hidden 
motive. It was quite apparent to her that they 
all desired him to succeed in his wooing; but 
she had no suspicion of an underlying motive. 

The whole family aided Walter in a vigorous 
pressure of his suit. 
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BEN WORTH, disappointed that his tale- 
bearing to Loder about Loftus brought 
no result, began to bestir himselt He had 
talked it over many times with his wife, but could 
get no encouragement from her to proceed in the 
matter. 

" Don't you be a fool, Ben ! " she said contempt- 
uously. " You Ve found a mare's nest, my man ; 
and it you are not careful you 11 have the hornets 
round your ears, as like as not." 

" Hornets out of a mare's nest I " jeered Ben. 
" That 's just like you, Mary Ann ; you have n't 
got no headpiece. Hornets out of a mare's nest ! 
Ha! ha I ha! That's a good un! Hornets out 
of — " 

Mrs. Worth was cooking. She straightened 
herself, and turning round, hands on hips, con- 
fronted her derisive spouse. " Pork ! " said she. 

Ben wilted. His laughter ceased abruptly. 
He sighed. " It was only a bit of a joke," he 
muttered sulkily. 

Mrs. Worth bent over her cooking, a smile 
upon her face. Since Ben's backsliding she had 
been able to keep him well in hand. That one 
word never failed to dismount him whenever 
he got on the high horse. Life had not been 
the same to him since that fatal episode; that 
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lofty animal, which had been more to him than 
the hunter to the huntsman, had become an im- 
possible steed. No longer could he vault into 
the saddle and ride furiously over church and 
state, king and constitution. No longer could 
he damn the Pope, pooh-pooh the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and down the ministers of his own 
denomination. No more would he be able to 
hector Mary Ann, and ride rough-shod over her 
opinions. She was mistress of the situation; 
could, as it were, unseat him with a sausage or 
bring him to earth with a pig's trotter. And, 
being strong, she was merciless. 

Ben rose, stretched himself, took his cap from 
the peg, and made for the door. 

" Where are you going ? " demanded Mrs. 
Worth. 

Ben sulkily slammed the door in answer, and 
went off grumbling to himself. 

" Serve her right if I was to go to the public," 
he muttered, " on'y she knows it 's against my 
principles, so she takes a mean advantage. 
There 's no reason in wimmen, — you can't rea- 
son with 'em I Some men would ha' struck her 
afore this, but I won't spoil my 'xperience for sich 
a gammutt as her, — though it 's what she nags 
me for, I do believe." 

He walked off to call upon Dick Small. It was 
half-past nine when he arrived, and Dick's assistant 
was putting up the shutters for the night. 

'* Is the master in } " inquired Ben. 

" Just settin' down to his supper, Mr. Worth !" 

Ben's face brightened. He passed through 
the shop into the parlour behind. 
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" Good-evenin', Mrs. Small ! Good-evenin', 
Dick I " he said afiFably ; " I hope as how I don't 
intrude ? " 

Mrs. Small merely nodded without speaking. 

" Good-evenin', Ben I " replied Dick, cheerily. 
" Intrude, Ben ! Why, not at all I — not at all ! 
Sit down, man. You 're just in time to take a 
bite with us." 

" Well ! I dunno ! Perhaps I will have just a 
mouthful ; " and he drew a chair up to the table 
and eyed the food hungrily. 

" I thought you never took any supper ? " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Small, shortly. 

" My dear I " remonstrated Dick, distressed at 
this apparent want of hospitality. 

Ben grinned uneasily. " Had he ever made 
such a statement ? " he wondered. 

" Besides," went on Mrs. Small, " it 's pig's fry, 
and it would be wrong of us to tempt him to eat 
what he don't agree with." 

Ben's face was a study in sour a£Fability as he 
replied, " It ain't for me to be settin' myself above 
my neighbours, Mrs. Small, as I told you the 
other day. So as it ain't vital doctrine, to be 
neighbourly-like is more Christian than to be too 
strict, and hurt your neighbours' feelin's." 

" That 's fair enough, I 'm sure, — now is n 't 
it, missus ? " interrupted Dick, in the interests of 
peace. 

" You would n't hurt my feelin's whatever you 
said, — so don't you think it, Ben Worth ! " ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Small, ignoring her husband's remark. 

Nevertheless she helped Ben to a liberal portion 

of the savoury mess, and was so mollified by the 
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alacrity with which he attacked it that harmony 
was established. 

After supper the two men sat back against the 
wall, while Mrs. Small and the diminutive maid-of- 
all-work cleared the table. 

'* Now, Ben, for a pipe before you go I " said Dick, 
handing the other a well-filled tobacco-pouch. Ben 
charged his pipe in silence. Dick handed him the 
matches. " After you, Ben I " he said politely. 

When they were in full blast, Ben drew his 
chair up close to Dick's and said in a low tone, 
" She can't hear us, I s'pose, Dick ? " pointing in 
the direction of the scullery, whence came the 
clatter of dishes. 

•* No, Ben, no ; Polly 's too busy to notice us ; 
she can't trust the gal, — not that she 's a bad 
gal, you understand, Ben, but a bit careless, like 
all young gals." 

" Cos I don't want her to, that 's all I " exclaimed 
Ben, emphatically, " but the truth is, Dick, I 'm 
fair staggered I — Staggered ! " he repeated, after 
a pause, " about that Loftus." 

Dick took the pipe out of his mouth and stared 
at Ben. 

"You mark my words, Dick! that Loftus is 
playin' a deep game." 

" Whv ?^ What ? " began Dick. 

" I felt it all along from the day he took them 
children out of our hands, — I had a sort of ^in- 
stinct about it, — but now I know; I see'd him 
with my own eyes;" and with many nods and 
much screwing up of his harsh features, he told 
Dick how he had seen Loftus lounging at wine- 
bars and hanging about in the city. 
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" Ain't it my dooty to expose him ? " demanded 
Ben, after a short pause. 

Dick pulled hard at his pipe for some moments 
without replying. 

" Ain't it ? " repeated Ben, impatiently. 

Dick scratched his head. Then holding his 
pipe by the bowl, and tapping his left palm with 
the mouthpiece, he said slowly, — 

" Gently, Ben, gently ! If you do expose him, 
what are you going to expose ? That 's what I 
say, — what are you going to expose ? " 

" His carr3dngs on, to be sure ! " exclaimed Ben, 
truculently. 

"Yes, Ben, yes, quite so, — quite so! But sup- 
pose, now, you told all you 've told me, you would n't 
have proved anything against him ; and, mark my 
words, Ben, I don't believe you could, for what- 
ever you may say, I believe Mr. Loftus 's a good 
Christian man." 

" Oh, you've always got a good word for every- 
body," objected Ben, impatiently. 

" Better than a bad one, Ben 1 " 

" Bosh 1 " exclaimed Ben. " If a man 's doin' 
wrong, he ought to be shown up. It's my 
Christian dooty to do it. D' ye mean to tell me 
he's all right, goin' about guzzling at wine-shops? 
Is that the conduc' of a Christian man ? Tell me 
that, Dick Small?" 

"Well, well, Ben," replied Dick, mildly, "we 
don't all see eye to eye in these things ; for in- 
stance, in the question of pork," he went on with 
shy uneasiness, " you take what we might call — 
so to speak — higher ground than most Christian 
people do," and he looked at Ben appealingly. 
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Ben forced a ghastly grin. 

" But there, Ben, you show your charity in 
order to be neighbourly-like. We must n't forget 
what the hymn says, * In doubtful things give 
liberty; show charity in all.'" 

There was silence for some time ; Ben seemed 
to have lost his fluency. Before he found his 
tongue, Mrs. Small entered with a plain hint that 
it was time that Mr. Worth departed. She never 
stood upon ceremony with Ben, and as even his 
assurance was no match for her blunt direct- 
ness, he shambled off. 

It is possible that Dick's advice might have 
had a salutary effect upon his friend had it not 
been for another of Ben's companions to whom 
he confided his suspicions. This was a noted 
tub-thumper with whom Ben had scraped ac- 
quaintance, — one of that great company of dis- 
contented individuals whose socialistic principles 
are entirely dependent upon their position upon 
the social ladder. Being on the bottom rung, 
thev are saturated with Socialism, Communism, 
ana all the other great " isms." As they rise, — 
that is, if they ever do rise, — these principles 
exude at every pore, and long before they reach 
the top, they are completely cured. But at the 
bottom, havmg nothing to lose but virtue, virtue 
becomes a necessity. 

" I '11 tell you what it is, Worth ! " said Ben's 
friend, when he had heard the tale ; " this man 's 
a bloodsucker ! Mark my words : he 's livin' on 
them orphans." 

" Do you really think so } " asked Ben, eagerly 
but deferentially, for he was a very different Ben 
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in the presence of the tub-thumper from the Ben 
in Dick Small's company. 

" I 'm sure of it ! I 'd stake my last dollar on 
it ! What sort of style does he live in? " 

" 1 11 show you his house ; it 's only just down 
this street. That 's it ! " Ben said, after traversing 
several streets. He pointed across the road. 

The tub-thumper stepped back, and critically 
surveyed the building, then seizing Ben by the 
shoulder shook him violently, saying emphati- 
cally, " That 's your man, Ben Worth ! He 's a 
bloodsucker ! — the very atmosphere will tell you 
that. There's a gimcrack jauntiness, a high- 
falutin' air about the place that screams of it. 
Mr. Worth," added he, releasing Ben's shoulder 
and thumping him upon the back vigorously, 
" we 11 show the bloated horse-leech up." 

" How ? " asked Ben, shrinking round to avoid 
his companion's blows. 

" We '11 write to \ The Dissector.' " 

Ben looked dubious. ** But," he stammered, 
"what are we to say? After all, you see, we 
don't know anythin' agin him, and I ain't a-goin' 
to put my head in a nooze." For Ben, though 
he was happy in cackling among his friends, was 
by no means deficient in native caution. 

" You leave that to me ; I ain't a-goin' to take 
any risks, but we '11 put a spoke in his wheel. 
Did n't you say he never published any balance 
sheet ? That 's enough ! Tell that to * The Dis- 
sector,' and they'll soon turn him inside out." 

" No, no, I don't like gettin' mixed up with 
them noospapers," said Ben, cooling as the other 
became more eager. " A word here, and a word 
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there, don't do any harm ; but get writin' a man 
down in them noospapers and you don't know 
where it is goin' to end." 

" That 's just where you show your ignorance. 
A paper like * The Dissector ' will put it in such 
an artful way that they can't get lagged." 

" There 's five 'undred damages given agin 'em 
last week, anyhow ! " 

" Well, it would n't come out of your pocket ; 
and if you are so white-livered as all that, leave 
it to me, I '11 tell 'em all about it." 

'\ White-livered I " protested Ben. " Who 's 
white-livered ? " 

"You I" 

"Well, I like that, I do ! Just becos I don't 
want to do the man any injustice. I 've spoke to 
the minister about it. After all, he's a Metho- 
dist, and we don't want no noospapers interfering 
in the polity of our church," said Ben, repeating 
" the polity of our church," with extreme unction. 

" Look here, Worth I " said the other, severely, 
" I don't acknowledge your church, or any other 
church ; no sectarianism for me ; the brotherhood 
of man is my church, — and down with the blood- 
suckers. That 's my motto." 

" Quite ri^ht, Mr. Salter," agreed Ben, sooth- 
ingly. "I ain't a-goin' to say that them senti- 
ments ain't noble, — because they are, and they 
do vou credit ; but I 've been brought up 
Metnody, and I '11 stick to my church. So I 
put it to you; leave this to us. We'll see it 
through. I '11 see our minister again about it I 
expect he has been too busy to see to it yet." 

" Innercent ! " ejaculated Mr. Salter. 
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"Eh? "said Ben. 

Mr. Salter put his hand in his pocket, took 
out an imaginary coin, and made a motion as 
though he passed it from one hand to the other 
behind his back; then tapping his nose lightly 
with his forefinger, he grinned in the face of the 
mystified Ben. 

" What are you driving at ? " inquired that 
gentleman, sourly. 

" Palm oil I " explained Salter, " warranted to 
cure all complaints," he added with a wink. 

" Do you mean — ? " 

Mr. Salter nodded. " Loftus has squared him." 

Ben grew frightened. " Come now, Mr. Salter, 
you must have your joke. After all, I was only 
joking, myself, just to see what you would say. 
I 'd just like to see the man who could bribe our 
minister. Why, he ain't born yet, that man ain't; 
why, the devil himself could n't do it. You can't 
be very smart if you can't see that all that about 
Loftus was only a joke. Ha! ha! ha! To see 
you take it so serious. * Write to the noos- 
papers,' ses you, and me laughing in me sleeve 
at yer all the time. Why, what did Dick Small, 
the pork butcher, say to me only last night He 
ses, ' Nobody can deny as Mr. Loftus is a good 
Christian man.'" 

"Oh," said Mr. Salter, "it was joking, was it? 
You'll find me a ^ugly customer to joke with, 
Mr. Methody, and don't you forget it ! It won't 
be much of a joke to you when you see your 
name printed in *The Dissector' next week, — 
that 's all 1 You got hold of the wrong sort of 
bantam to joke with, — and don't you forget it." 
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Salter turned on his heel and was marching 
away when Ben rushed after him, and, seizing 
his arm, implored him to stop. 

"Don't be in a hurry, Mr. Salter; I wasn't 
joking with you, — that is, I mean I thought it 
might be true, but I can see now that I must 
have been mistook. Anyhow, if you put my 
name in it, I shall be ruined, — and you would n t 
want to ruin a man, would you, Mr. Salter? I 
put it to you, would you?" 

Mr. Salter, striking an attitude, frowned upon 
him ferociously. 

"Come, Mr. Salter," went on Ben, coaxingly, 
"come and have a drink. I never take strong 
liquors myself ; but it ain't vital doctrine, and if so 
be it ain't against your principles, you shall have 
what you fancy, and I '11 have a lemonade." 

Mr. Salter succumbed to the seduction of a 
drink; but, alas I it only served to inflame his 
principles, and when they parted, Ben went home 
with the uncomfortable conviction that he had 
started a stone rolling that bid fair to make for 
his own undoing. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

"T^ yr OTHER, Walter EIlis-Dyne asked me 

j\/l to be his wife, yesterday." 
X ▼ JL Mrs. Loftus, impatiently skimming 
the columns of a ladies' journal, looked up 
quickly. Maggie, avoiding her mother's eyes, 
bent over the Orphanage accounts, upon which 
she was engaged. 

" Well ? " exclaimed Mrs. Loftus, impatiently. 

Unheeding her mother's tone, Maggie calmly 
continued adding up a column of figures. Mrs. 
Loftus tapped the floor with her foot. 

" You accepted him, of course ?" she questioned. 

Maggie, her lips moving " three-and-two-is-five- 
and-seven-is-twelve " merely shook her head, and 
went on with her addition. 

" You don't mean to say that you have been such 
a fool as to say * no,' after all the encouragement 
you 've given him. I call it positively disgraceful." 

Maggie, with complete show of self-possession 
which hid considerable agitation, calmly con- 
tinued her arithmetic. * 

" Disgraceful! " continued Mrs. Loftus. " What 
is a poor mother to do with such an impracticable 
girl ? This is what you call living the higher life, 
I suppose? — looking down upon your mother's 
frivolities, lecturing her as though she were a 
school-§irl, and your own conduct the standard of 
everythmg correct and proper. Whatever your 
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father will say, I do not know 1 I may be vulgar 
— I'm sure you've tried to impress it on me 
enough to make me think it must be true — but 
I never was guilty of such conduct as this. It 's 
positively indecent, the way you Ve laid yourself 
out to encourage him. It is only yesterday that 
I reassured your father, told him that you were 
bound to accept Walter when he oflFered, — told 
him that the thing was as good as settled. We 
were anxious to see you married before the crash 
came — " Maggie started, and looked up hastily, 
"before the crash came," repeated Mrs. Loftus. 
" Oh, you know nothing of that,'* she continued, 
with a short, angry laugh ; " we have not dared 
to tell our saintly daughter. She's altogether too 
other-worldly to take an interest in such things.'* 

"Whatever do you mean, mother?" asked 
Maggie, anxiously. 

"What do you mean," inquired Mrs. Loftus, 
shrilly, "by refusing Walter after giving him 
such encouragement?" 

" I have n't refused him. I merely asked him 
to give me time to think about it. But what is 
this crash you speak of?" 

" Oh, bother the crash I Perhaps it won't come, 
after all ; it 's only a little of your father's moodi- 
ness," replied Mrs. Loftus, evasively. 

" I have noticed that father has been very de- 
pressed lately; I was afraid he was ill. It never oc- 
curred to me that there could be any other trouble.'* 

" Of course not I " retorted Mrs. Loftus, petu- 
lantly. "So long as you have everything you 
want, you don't trouble to think of the anxieties 
your father and I have to bear." 
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" That is unjust, mother. If I have not shared 
your trouble, it is because you have not permitted 
me to do so. You remember when father received 
that letter and talked about being ruined, some 
weeks ago, you refused to let me know anything 
about it, and said it was only his extravagant 
nonsense. I told vou then that if there was 
trouble, I should lilce to share it." 

Mrs. Loftus forced a laugh. " So vou did, and 
I told you the truth, onlv your fatner's always 
dinning it into my ears aoout ruin just because 
we happen to be a little bit short of money, until 
I begin to believe it and talk about the crash as 
if it were likely; it's nonsense, all the same. 
But I'll make a clean breast of it, since you 
are so desirous of sharing the trouble, and tell 
you why we are anxious for you to accept 
Walter.'^ 

Maggie put down her pen and turned to Mrs. 
Loftus, who continued, " The truth is, your father 
has been too lavish over this Orphanage. I 
always told him he would get into difficulties, 
but he would never take any heed of what I said. 
Now it 's turned out as I anticipated, and he will 
have to drop the Orphanage, — that is, make it 
over to a committee or something of that sort, — 
or reduce our own expenses." 

" But," interposed Maggie, " I can't understand 
that. Father always said the money was coming 
in beyond his expectations. It was only last week 
he took in another child." 

Mrs. Loftus shrugged her shoulders. "Oh, 
well 1 " said she, " what is the use of my explaining 
if you won't believe what I say ? " 
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" Of course I believe you ; but I can't under- 
stand, father — " 

" Did you ever know anybody who did under- 
stand him?" interposed Mrs. Loftus, ignoring 
Maggie's comma pause after understand. "A 
man who comes home one day and dances round 
the room like a silly school-boy, and the next 
creeps in as if the woes of all the world were upon 
his shoulders, is not likely to be understood by 
anybody. I don't understand him, — never did ; 
and what 's more, I 've given up trying." 

"Poor father!" said Maggie, softly; "it must 
be very trying to have such an up-and-down 
temperament." 

" It 's very trying for his wife," snapped Mrs. 
Loftus; "I've lost all patience with him. But 
if you feel so sympathetic, you can show it by 
falling in with our wishes about Walter; and 
really it is quite time you began to know your 
own mind, — you 've been quite capricious enough 
about Inglis." 

" Capricious ? " echoed Maggie. 

Mrs. Loftus laughed. "You act as though 
you had all the eligible young m<sn in the world 
at your feet." 

" But surely, mother, you would not have me 
marry an agnostic? — a man who scoffs at my 
religion." 

" Of course Walter Ellis-D)me is a Christian ! " 
sneered Mrs. Loftus, with sarcastic asperity ; for 
the dismissal of Inglis, always a sore point, led 
her to an unwise retort. 

" Why do you speak in that tone, mother? If 
I did not believe him to be a Christian, I should 
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never have encouraged him," she said unguard- 
edly, for she was disturbed by her mother's refer- 
ence to Inglis. 

" After that admission," retorted Mrs, Loftus, 
" don't you think it is superfluous to discuss the 
question of accepting him? To one of your 
moral elevation it must be a foregone conclusion." 

Maggie sighed. Her mother's reasoning came 
home to her forcibly. The high standard she set 
up for other people was imperative and binding 
upon herself, if she were to be consistent. Had 
she encouraged Walter unduly ? Supposing her 
answer were in the negative. This question 
harassed her. Did she care enough for him to 
say yes. If not, why had she drifted into this 
false position ? Could it be that she was a flirt ? 
But had she drifted ? The suggestion of drifting 
brought to her remembrance Inglis's mocking 
avowal, and she seemed to see his quizzical glance 
upon her, and to hear the delicate and yet incisive 
tones in which he had said, " Drift, drift, drift." 
She had allowed him to class her with those who 
tug at the oar against the stream of inclination 
and self-seeking. But if she were not prepared 
to accept Ellis-Dyne she had drifted, and in fancy 
she could see Inglis's cynical enjoyment of her 
discomfiture. One revelation led to another, and 
she saw that she hungered for his good opinion 
and — here she resolutely shut her eyes. Inglis 
attracted her powerfully ; his presence seemed to 
draw her out of herself, to bemuse her, to blur, if 
not obliterate, all the landmarks of Christian duty 
and the principles in which she had been reared. 
Something in her — and she shuddered as she 
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acknowledged it — responded to his unorthodoxy ; 
and while the spell of his presence was upon her 
she was hard put to it to nnd a word of defence 
for those things which she held most sacred. 
She feared, and in a sense hated him because of 
this, and in her anxiety to escape had turned with 
relief to Walter Ellis-Dyne, ignoring, perhaps un- 
conscious, that for this relief a penalty must be 
paid ; and now the time had come when she must 
either accept Walter, or brand herself as a flirt. 

Had she not been so painfully conscientious, 
so bound to the vindication of her own standard, 
or had she possessed a stronger sense of humour, 
she might have lifted the subject to a lighter at- 
mosphere, and dismissed both the young men 
without much dama|;e to anv one concerned. 
She had never disliked Ellis-Dyne; and so 
thoroughly had he thrown himself into his woo- 
ing that lately they had been more in sympathy. 
In deference to herself he had grown more serious, 
and so far as her penetration went his character 
had become established. 

The knowledge that her father was embarrassed 
and would welcome the news of her engagement 
had a powerful influence upon her. When he, 
prompted by his wife, corroborated what Mrs. 
Loftus had said, the scale was turned in Ellis- 
Dyne's favour. 

Walter, encouraged by his mother, pleaded for 
a short engagement, and as Maggie's own parents 
were in favour of this, preparations for the mar- 
riage were pushed on. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

A FEW weeks after Maggie's engagement 
was announced, Raymond Loftus was 
. fortunate enough to secure a berth ; not 
so good as the one he had lost, but after the long 
weeks of waiting a veritable godsend to him. 
The day he secured it he trod upon air, and all 
his troubles seemed to dissolve as by magic. 
Home he hastened, and bursting into the draw- 
ing-room capered around, shouting, — 

" I Ve got it, Milly I The luck has turned at 
last I Oh, I knew that God would not desert us." 

He threw himself upon the sofa, and lay back, 
interlacing his hands behind his head. 

" Luck, I called it, but it is not luck; there is 
no such thing to a Christian; it is God's gift, — a 
blessed gift indeed I Work, to keep the heart in 
a man; work, to keep the devil out of a man; 
work, a blessing, not a curse; only those who 
have been rusting in idleness know the blessed- 
ness of work. I feel a man again at the very 
prospect. What does the Psalmist say, Milly? 
* I am a worm and no man.' It has been true, 
horribly true, of me the last few months; a worm, 
a prey to all sorts of doubts and fears, to all sorts 
of temptations and horrors. Ah I I shudder to 
think what I might have become if it had not 
been for the restraint of religion upon me." 
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He paused, out of breath. Mrs. Loftus hid her 
relief at the news under a show of contemptuous 
amusement 

"You would have made a great success on 
the stage," she laughed ; " I 'm sure you ought 
to have got somethmg good to warrant all this 
hubbub." 

" More than I dared to hope after all the dis- 
appointment I have had lately," replied Raymond, 
sobering down. " It ought to work out at about 
two-thirds of what I used to get, — or possibly 
more. I can't say at present. There is only a 
small salary, but I am to manage the whole con- 
cern and get a good commission upon the re- 
sults. I should not be surprised if I made more 
than I got out of the other thing, but I don't 
want to be too sanguine ; it depends on myself ; 
and I can work — no man better — if I give my 
mind to it, and you may be sure I shall do that. 
I 'm sick of rusting. Work 1 why, it 's a man's 
salvation, — mundanely, I mean, of course I But 
seriously, Milly, we must retrench. I am most 
anxious to get on the right side with the Orphan- 
age accounts. I think, nay, I am sure, that I 
have been justified in borrowing as I have done 
from the funds, — and I '11 go farther, I should be 
justified in retaining what I've had, and never 
paying back a fraction ; but I must and will have 
my name above reproach, — beyond the reach of 
the slightest breath of scandal. Thank God, I 
can say I am no self-seeker in this good work. 
Pressure of circumstances has put me in a false 
position, if it were known ; but, thank God, cir- 
cumstances are ruled by Him; they are being 
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shaped to enable me to readjust everything. Oh, 
Milly, what a nightmare this idleness has been, 
— not exactly idleness either, for I Ve had my 
hands full of the Orphanage work all the time ; 
but 1 11 say, what a nightmare this loss of paid 
work has been ! With my first earnings 1 11 
meet the expense of the remortgage of this house, 
and then, bit by bit, we will replace all we have 
borrowed. We can make Maggie's marriage an 
excuse for reducing our establishment ; we might 
even let this house for a good rent as it stands, 
furnished, and move into a smaller place." 

" How long will you continue in this happy 
frame of mine ? " laughed Mrs. Lof tus. " 1 11 give 
you a week, Raymond." 

"A week — for what?" asked Raymond, im- 
patiently, for her laughter was a pin-prick, and 
even as she spoke he showed signs of deflation. 

"In a week you 11 probably be planning an 
additional wing to the house and a new suite of 
furniture." 

" Is that kind ? Is that helpful ? " asked Ray- 
mond, reproachfully. " When have you heard 
me make suggestions of that kind even when we 
were quite unembarrassed?" 

" At any rate, if you did suggest such a thing, 
there would be more sense in it than letting this 
place. Of all the harebrained schemes! Why, 
we should lose by it. What with the expense of 
removing, the bother of finding a tenant, and the 
damage to the furniture in wear and tear, — for 
people who take furnished houses are never very 
particular how they smash about, — we should n't 
be a penny the better off ; and if by any chance 
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the place remained empty, or the tenant could n't 
pay, we should be fearfully out of pocket by it." 

Raymond looked rueful. 

"Besides," went on Mrs. Loftus, "it would 
never do to start such violent economy just when 
we have become connected with a well-to-do family 
like the Ellis-Dynes ; think how uncomfortable it 
would be for Maggie, — for of course you know 
what people would say." 

" What ? " inquired Raymond, his tone denot- 
ing complete deflation. 

" That we had been living beyond our means 
in order to catch a rich man for our daughter, 
and that as soon as we had done that, we had to 
go in for economy." 

Raymond sighed. He had reached depression 
below the level of simple deflation. " You always 
throw cold water upon anything I propose,*' he 
remarked. 

" If I don't approve your plans, surely you don't 
expect me to say I do ? " 

" Well I let us hear what you propose ? " 

" In the first place, I think it is quixotic non- 
sense to talk of paying anything back. After 
the way you and Maggie have worked, I think 
we are entitled to the little bit we have had out 
of it. Mr. AUingham is not above taking re- 
muneration for what he does, just a few prayers 
and an occasional address; while you not only 
gave your own money for years before you sought 
outside assistance, but have worked harder than 
many a man in making a fortune. In my opinion 
you have every right to all you've had — and 
more besides if you like to take it." 
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" Yes," agreed Raymond, " I Ve said that my- 
self ; but you know, and God knows, it was far 
from my intention to make anything out of it for 
myself, and if we had n't had such bad luck," — 
a faint smile, instantly suppressed, rippled across 
Mrs. Loftus's face, — " I should never have profited 
by it a pennv-piece. What I want to do, and 
what I will do, by God's help, is to refund every 
penny, so that I can look upon the work and say 
with a clear conscience, this has been done for 
others to the glory of God." 

"Done for fiddlesticks, and to the glory of 
Raymond Loftus ! " thought his wife, but she did 
not say it aloud, for she was shrewd, and though 
she did not do justice to Raymond's real kind- 
ness of heart, her instinct told her that to destroy 
his illusion was to render him impracticable and 
out of hand. 

" You must not forget what you owe to Maggie 
and me," she said after a slight pause. " Don't 
forget that charity begins at home, and that to 
humiliate Maggie upon the threshold of her new 
life would be a monstrous thing, to say nothing of 
myself, because I 'm sure it would not weigh with 
you a fraction that I should be deprived of com- 
forts to which I have been used all these years, 
when I really need them more than ever before." 

" Not comforts, Milly ; I had no such thought, 
— luxuries I was thinking of. I ask you, is it 
honest to spend money upon luxuries when our 
affairs are so embarrassed ? You must n't forget 
that you took me for better or worse." 

" For worse 1 " snapped Mrs. Loftus ; " don't let 
us make any mistake about that" 
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Raymond shook his head and sighed. 

" As for luxuries, what about the wine bill ? " 

" Yes, Milly, yes ; I reproach myself there. I '11 
give it up, and become a total abstainer ; that will 
show that I am in earnest, and that I don't want 
the sacrifice to be all on one side." 

Mrs. Loftus shrugged her shoulders. "How 
long would it last ? " 

" Until we are out of debt ; until every penny 
is paid." 

" Do you think you are going to throw off the 
habit of a lifetime so easily ? " demanded his wife. 

" By God's help I will," cried Raymond, stoutly. 

" Very well," said Mrs. Loftus ; " I agree, upon 
one condition." 

" And that is — " exclaimed Raymond, eagerly. 

" That you go to Mr. Loder and ask him for a 
pledge card, and sign it in his presence," and she 
smiled her most roguish smile. 

Raymond's face clouded. " You know I can't 
do that," he said. 

" Why not ? He would be delighted ; he 's often 
urged it upon you." 

Raymond hesitated. Mrs. Loftus glanced at 
him with dismay. Had she miscalculated ? She 
was soon reassured. 

" No I " cried Raymond, leaving his couch and 
pacing up and down the room. " I can't do it. 
My self-respect won't allow me. If I say I '11 ab- 
stain, I '11 abstain ; but sign a card like a British 
workman or a Band of Hope child ! and for Loder, 
of all people I it 's preposterous ! Surely you can 
trust me 'i " he added angrily, feeling that he had 
been tricked. 
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Before Mrs. Lof tus could reply, Maggie entered, 
followed by Ellis-Dyne. Raymond did not at 
once yield to his wife's influence. The discus- 
sion was continued at a later hour ; indeed, it ran 
on for many days, Raymond returning again and 
again to the charge with a pertinacity that sur- 
prised and disquieted Mrs. Loftus. 

Just at this time a series of meetings for the 
deepening of the spiritual life were held. They 
exerted a powerful influence upon Loftus. He 
was thrown back upon himself ; forced to a self- 
questioning quite foreign to his easy-going nature. 
He caught a glimpse of the truth, — of the way 
in which he had drifted. Conscience awoke, and 
he stood self-condemned. Several times he re- 
solved to put an end to the false position in which 
he stood ; to call a meeting of the church-mem- 
bers, and declare his indebtedness to the Orphan- 
age funds. For this purpose he went carefully 
through the accounts, and was dismayed to find 
how much he had appropriated to his own use. 
Even then his resolution did not fail him ; it was 
not until he had gone thoroughly into his own 
aflFairs and found what an accumulation of debts 
had been piled up in the neighbourhood, chiefly 
owing to his wife's extravagance, that he quailed. 

Mrs. Loftus was quick to mark his w^eakening, 
and pressed him hard with every argument she 
could think of. Bitter words passed between 
them ; to his reproach for her extravagance, she 
harped unceasingly upon the wine bill. But her 
strongest card was Maggie's happiness. Ray- 
mond loved his daughter more than any one else 
in the world, and when his wife pointed out that 
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her welfare depended upon his silence; that to 
disclose their true position would result in the 
breaking of her engagement, — he faltered. Al- 
ready she had suffered much from the affair with 
Inglis. 

" To ease your mind at the expense of Maggie's 
future would be abominably selfish. I Ve no pa- 
tience with your silly scruples. You admit that 
you are justified in what you have done, and now 
that you have secured an appointment it will be 
easy to readjust matters by degrees." 

At last, with a groan, Ra)miond yielded, stipu- 
lating, however, that retrenchments should begin 
forthwith. To this Mrs. Loftus gave consent, but 
at the same time urged upon him the necessity of 
making suitable provision for Maggie's trousseau, 
etc. This meant a further appropriation of the 
funds, and Raymond refused point-blank. 

" I would give much to see Maggie started in 
life in a handsome way, but I am determined that 
she shall not start under false pretences." 

" But what are we to say to the EUis-Dynes ? " 
remonstrated Mrs. Loftus. " How can we explain 
her beggarly trousseau ? — not to mention that 
she will go without a penny for dowry." 

" Say whatever you please," replied Raymond. 
" Tell them the exact truth, if you like. Not 
another shilling will I take, whether justified or 
not." 

" It may make them suspicious," warned Mrs. 
Loftus. 

" I don't think so," returned Raymond, " but it 
is useless to argue ; my mind is made up, — not 
another fraction, even to save me from exposure." 
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The unusual decision of Raymond's manner 
silenced Mrs. Loftus. Into her frivolous, reckless 
mind there crept a sense of danger from which 
up to this time she had been almost free. Under 
its influence she conquered the temptation to 
have what she was in the habit of calling ''a 
glorious spend " on credit. Being determined, 
however, that Maggie should not leave her home 
with the trousseau of a shop assistant or nursery 
maid, she actually sacrificed some of her jewelry 
in order to raise the necessary funds. 
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" A ND so, Maggie, you really mean to leave 

/A your old dad, eh ? " said Raymond, one 
JL jL morning, as he entered the breakfast- 
room where Maggie was already seated. " Par- 
ents are all very well as a makeshift until the 
young man comes along, eh ? " and he pinched 
her ear playfully as he stooped to kiss her. 
" What shall I do without my private secretary ? 
I shall feel quite at a loss, I 'm afraid." 

" I 'm not going very far away," replied Maggie, 
with a blush and a smile ; " and if you want me I 
daresay I can still find time to do some of the 
work." 

" How the time does fly, to be sure ! " remarked 
Raymond ; " it seems only yesterday that you were 
a little girl in short frocks. Does n't it make you 
feel old, Milly?" turning to his wife, who had 
entered the room in time to hear his last remark. 

" Not I ! " laughed Mrs. Loftus ; " Tm too frivo- 
lous. What is it the poet says, I forget his name, 
— and his verses, too, for that matter, — but there 
is something about * We live in deeds, not years. 
In something or other, not figures on a dial.' 
I 'm not a deedy person, Don Quixote, and all 
that, and so I 've managed to keep young. Why, 
Maggie, there, is twice my age ; I always feel quite 
kittenish beside her. Look at the motherly re- 
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proof in her eyes, now I What a dreadful thing 
it is that children should be bothered with such 
mothers ! " 

Maggie smiled cheerfully, but made no reply. 

" It 's the trend of the times," said Raymond ; 
" it is the old people that are jolly now. What a 
melancholy fellow that Inglis is, and Ellis- Dyne 
seems to have become a sober-sides of late. I 
think Maggie must have exercised a sobering in- 
fluence upon him. Don't be too serious, Maggie. 
After all, a little levity is an excellent aid to di- 
gestion. Be cheerful, Maggie ; be cheerful ! it is 
not only a Christian's prerogative, but his special 
duty. Sour-faced Christians are out of date, and 
ought never to have been in it." 

" Is this lecture intended for me, sir? " laughed 
Maggie, though she had winced at her father's 
reference to Inglis. 

" No, no ; it 's only a bit of fun, little girl. Ah, 
you puss, I see what you were going to say, — 
that I 'm not so good as my creed. Well, 
Maggie, who is? After all, perhaps the uni- 
formly cheerful is an irritating person; what 
we want is light and shade." 

. " Admirable heresy ! I indorse all that," cried 
Mrs. Loftus ; " the uniformly cheerful person has 
raised more bad passions in my breast than I care 
to reflect upon unless I am telling up my sins ; 
and I never do that; it's a bad practice." 

" Thank you, Milly, for your support ; it 's quite 
refreshing. If we go on like this, Maggie, you 11 
leave a pair of turtle-doves behind you." 

" We shall have to come and study the effect," 
said Maggie. 
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Ra^piond shook his fineer at her. " What a 
child it is I Inculcate a litUe levity, and she turns 
the hose of derision on her old dad. But enough 
of this frivolity ; I must run through my post." 

Seating himself, he ran hastily through his 
letters, and then took up a newspaper that had 
been sent through the post 

" Hullo ! " cried he, " what 's all this about ? " 

The paper was folded to show two or three 
letters of the title, and for a moment he puzzled 
over them, trying to discover the name of the 
paper. 

"S, E, C, T," he read out. "What is it? 
Sectarian, I suppose. I did n't know there was a 
paper called that. Sounds narrow and bigoted ; 
smacks of Loder, eh, Maggie ? " and he winked 
at her mischievously. 

Then he noticed that his name and address 
were written in clumsy capitals. A chill struck 
through him, — a premonition. In his darker 
moments this had been a nightmare. He was as 
one smitten with a sudden sickness. He tore 
the wrapper off, and hid himself behind the ex- 
tended sheet. His eye raced up and down the 
column, seeking — He could not keep his 
hand still; the paper rustled and shook in his 
grasp. " Ah ! " a low-drawn, choking gasp, as of 
one smitten with heart failure ; then tense stillness, 
as his eye took in the pithy, relentless sentences 
in the paragraph ringed round with ink. He 
got up, and with the paper still held in front of 
him strode from the room. 

"Mother! mother!" cried Maggie, "did you 
see his face?" 
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Maggie had caught one glimpse as he passed ; 
it frightened her. She had seen her father angry, 
indignant, fired with declamatory denunciation ; 
she had seen him anxious, gloomy, with an odd 
twist of suspicion upon his usually open face ; in 
fact, she had seen his countenance the arena of 
all the passions common to men of his tempera- 
ment, but she had never seen him as she saw him 
then, stricken, drawn, and twisted, with an ex- 
pression of horror in his eyes. She had read of 
men wearing the look of a hunted animal, and 
accepted it as one of the platitudes of description ; 
but it came to her now full of meaning, pregnant 
with a menace of an unknown and unmeasured 
calamity. 

Without heeding Maggie, Mrs. Loftus hurried 
from the room, and, swiftly mounting the stairs, 
turned the handle of the bedroom door. It was 
locked. Mrs. Loftus knocked impatiently. 

"Raymond! Raymond! What is it?" 

A groan was the only response. 

Again she knocked. " What is it ? What is 
it ? " she repeated. 

" Go away," was the husky response. 

" Open the door. I insist upon knowing what 
it is all about ? " 

For a moment there was silence. Then Mrs. 
Loftus, her ear at the keyhole, heard Raymond 
rise and the sound of his heavy footsteps across 
the room. He unlocked and flung back the 
door, and as soon as his wife had entered locked 
it behind her. He handed her the newspaper, 
pointing out the ringed paragraph, and again 
threw himself upon the bed. Mrs. Loftus read 
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it, her face paling as she did so. But with all 
her faults, she had grit. When she had finished, 
she turned to her husband and said coolly, — 

" Surely you are not going to let a trifle like 
this upset you?" 

"A trifle!" groaned Raymond; "a trifle, you 
say I Why, the very heavens have fallen for us. 
We shall never be able to lift up our heads again." 

For as the first stunning efiFects of the blow 
passed, his old habit of hyperbole reasserted itself. 

'* If you are going to turn poltroon," exclaimed 
his wife, " everything is lost ; but I know what I 
should do if I were a man." 

" What ? " cried Raymond, sitting up. 

" Brazen it out, to be sure ! What is * The 
Dissector' that you should take any notice of it ? " 

" If I only could 1 But no," he said lugubriously, 
"there's weakness within, — the smitten con- 
science. Would to God I had never touched the 
work! I started fair enough. Oh, why did I 
listen to you rather than to my conscience ? I 
knew I was taking a false step. It 's your 
wicked extravagance that has brought us to this." 

" Say ' our,' " retorted Mrs. Loftus, with an un- 
pleasant laugh. 

"Yes, yes," cried Raymond; "*our' is right. 
I may be a thief, but I won't be a cowardly black- 
guard, and put it all upon your shoulders, — 
I am the culprit No more self-deception for 
me. Why is God so hard on us ? I had seen 
my fault ; you know I had acknowledged it, and 
had determined to make restitution, — and then 
this comes. It 's too cruel ! " 

Mrs. Loftus, cold, frivolous, and contemptuous 
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of her husband's emotional nature, was neverthe- 
less touched by his admission. Yielding to an 
unwonted impulse, she placed her arm round his 
shoulders. 

" Be a man, Raymond I " said she. " Fight I 
I '11 back you up. I don't see why we should n't 
come out of it all right, yet." 

Raymond, seizing her hand, put it to his lips. 
" Ah, Milly," said he, " if you had always talked 
to me like that I " 

Mrs. Loftus positively blushed, ashamed of her 
sympathetic impulse. She had a warp in her 
nature that compelled her systematically to guil- 
lotine every bud of sympathy that struggled to 
blossom in her sterile heart. Unconsciously this 
habit had been accentuated by the very wildness 
and luxuriance of Raymond's unchecked tenden- 
cies in that direction. 

" Well," she said, after a pause, " you '11 do no 
good lying there ; fretting won't help us." 

Raymond looked at his watch. "No, I sup- 
pose I must go ; but how to face the world with 
this hanging over me I do not know. And I 
was so happy this morning, — making a fresh start. 
One does n't require proof of the existence of the 
devil after this, but he has n't conquered yet. You 
are right. Why should we take any notice of 
* The Dissector ' ? If you '11 help me, we '11 brazen 
it out. Perhaps, after all, it 's only a bow drawn 
at a venture, and if we take no notice the thing 
will drop through. Don't say anything to Maggie. 
Lock that up, pointing to the paper; "I must 
be off." 

A week passed, — a time of terrible suspense to 
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Raymond; he went about dreading each day to 
hear some reference to ' The Dissector's ' innuen- 
does from his friends, but nothing was said At 
the earliest possible moment he purchased a copy 
of the succeeding week's issue and was immensely 
relieved to find no mention of himself in it; 
when a second and third week passed and noth- 
ing further appeared, his confidence returned, and 
he began to congratulate himself that all was well. 

" It was a try-on," he said to his wife ; " they 
don't know anything, and as I 've treated them 
with contempt they are afraid to do anything 
further. They are pretty 'cute, and wont run 
any risks of falling foul of the libel law." 

Raymond spoke in ignorance ; he did not 
understand the methods of the paper. In the 
fourth issue succeeding that in which the innu- 
endoes appeared came a long, smashing article. 
Raymond, who had purchased his copy with an 
almost jaunty air, sat in the corner of the railway 
carriage in a sort of stupor, as he saw unfolded, 
line upon line, the pithy and damaging account of 
his career. The ingenuity of the attack was 
amazing. His business life, the loss of his situ- 
ation, his subsequent aimless wanderings in the 
city, his indebtedness to the tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood, were all touched in with a force- 
ful restraint that gave no loophole for repudiation, 
no handle for an action at law, the facts being as 
they were Had he been perfectly innocent, this 
unvarnished statement of fact would have been 
sufficient to render him an object of suspicion ; 
but as an innocent man he might have defied 
their criticisms. It was the two questions with 
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which they finished their comments that drained 
him of hope, and rendered him powerless to say 
one word in his own defence. 

"What," they wrote, "shall we say as to the 
fitness of a man whose private affairs are allowed 
to drift into this state, for such a work ? And 
why, as an honourable man making demands for 
such a work upon the public, why, we ask, does 
he not publish a balance-sheet ? We recommend 
the public not to subscribe one penny until such 
a document is placed before them." 

Raymond was so completely unnerved that he 
handed the paper to his wife with the cold apathy 
of despair. All his dramatic frenzy was quenched 
by the completeness of his undoing. 

Nor was Mrs. Loftus less seriously affected. 
The astounding recklessness with which she had 
hitherto pursued her course of extravagance was 
shattered. The paper lay upon the table between 
them where she had thrown it after hastily skim- 
ming its scathing indictment. They stared across 
it at each other m gloomy silence. 

" Can nothing be done ? " cried Mrs. Loftus, at 
length. 

Raymond shook his head. " This information 
about us ; it puzzles me where they can have got 
it," continued Mrs. Loftus. 

Raymond laughed bitterly. " Child's play to 
unmask two such reckless fools as we have been ! 
How I can have been so mad, beats me ? Com- 
mon sense should have told me that this was sure 
to come about.'' 

A gleam crossed Mrs. Loftus's face. " Surely 
it is n't altogether hopeless. After all, we Ve had 
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very little; and if we mortgage this place you 
could raise almost sufficient to enable you to 
issue a balance-sheet, and stop their tongues." 

" I Ve thought of that, and totted up roughly 
what we've had, and it is a much bigger sum 
than I thought. No I we 're hopelessly involved. 
Besides," he went on wearily, " what 's the good ? 
Even if we could just scrape enough together, 
after that damaging revelation we shall never 
hold up our heads again. I have n't the heart or 
the conscience to try it ; nothing short of a mir- 
acle can save us now; but — " 

There was a knock at the door. Both started. 
The servant entered with a card. Raymond glanced 
at it, and nodded to the girl, who retired. 

" Loder has called," he said, turning to his wife, 
as the door closed behind her. " He has n't lost 
much time. Come to gloat over our downfall, I 
suppose ? What shall we do ? I suppose I must 
see him ; there 's no getting out of it." 

" Whatever you do," cried Mrs. Loftus, " don't 
give yourself away. Perhaps we might think of 
some plan.'* 

Raymond pulled himself together. "You're 
right, he returned ; " he sha'n't have the satisfac- 
tion of gloating over us." 

His long-cherished antagonism to Loder braced 
him for the encounter, and he entered the draw- 
ing-room in a calm and collected manner. They 
shook hands, but Raymond left it to the other 
to open the conversation. Mr. Loder stroked 
his beard in some perplexity. At last he said 
abruptly, — 

" I have a very unpleasant duty to perform, and 
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that must be my excuse for this late visit. Per- 
haps you can guess the nature of my business ? " 

"Guessing is idle work," retorted Raymond; 
"it will be simpler if you tell me." 

In response Mr. Loder thrust his hand into his 
pocket and brought out a newspaper. " This is 
a current issue of * The Dissector/ " said he, " but 
perhaps you have a copy already, and if so you 
will understand the reason of my call." 

" Yes," assented Raymond, " I have a copy, and 

}rour business in reference to it is — ?" and he 
ooked with steady gaze at his interlocutor. 

" Surely you need not ask ? " replied Mr. Loder, 
in harsh tones. " In my capacity as superintend- 
ent minister, and in the interests of the church, 
I have come for an explanation." 

" I have none to give you. I am not respon- 
sible for *The Dissector,' and I must decline 
to enter into any explanations. I do not see your 
right to demand them. As for the cowardly 
attack, I intend to treat it with the contempt 
it deserves." 

" Then you do not intend to deny or — ? " 

"I have stated my intentions," replied Ray- 
mond, warmly. 

" And with regard to the balance-sheet ? " ^ 

" I refuse to be coerced. I shall certainly not 
issue one at present, if only owing to that vile 
attack; but later on I may do so if I see fit. 
And now we are upon this question," he con- 
tinued, a suspicion crossing his mind, " I should 
like to know how far I have to thank you for this 
attack?" 

" I ? " exclaimed Mr. Loder, with surprise ; 
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" you forget yourself, Mr. Loftus. Do you think 
I would stoop to a thing of this kind ? " 

Loder's evident sincerity somewhat abashed 
Loftus. *• You came here prepared to believe me 
guilty," he cried pettishly. 

'* A man of your intelligence must see that it 
is not a parallel case," said Loder, too honest to 
deny that he had come convinced of Loftus's 
guilt. " Besides, there is corroboration so far as 
your indebtedness in the town is concerned ; and 
the whole thine is so circumstantial it seems to 
be stamped with the impress of truth." 

The calm precision of Mr. Loder's manner 
irritated Loftus ; all his old antagonism came to 
the surface, and he cried, — 

"What right have you to come here in this 
insulting manner? Suppose I am indebted to 
the tradesmen in the town, suppose I have been 
unemployed for some time past, suppose my 
affairs are to some extent embarrassed, — sup- 
pose so, I say, Where is your charity? Where 
is your Christian interpretation? Does it not 
prove that I have scrupulously abstained from 
using the Orphanage funds for my private neces- 
sities? Let me tell you there is money in the 
bank, a laige sum, standing to the credit of the 
Orphanage. Do you think a man in his senses 
who had tampered with the money in the way in- 
sinuated here," — he tapped the paper with his 
fingers, — " do you think he would stop short of 
making himseli safe against the babbling and 
gossiping to which you have lent so ready an 
ear?" and suddenly rising to his full height he 
stretched out his hand with a dramatic gesture, 
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saying, "Go! Do your worst! That is all 
the explanation you will get from me." 

This outburst had its eflfect upon Mr. Loder, 
who could not but see a certain plausibility in 
Loftus's reasoning. Raymond, with an instinct 
for the dramatic moment at which to close the 
interview, was striding to the door, when Loder 
cried, — 

" Stop, Mr. Loftus. What you say may be 
perfectly true, but I have a duty to perform to 
the church and to your fellow-members; and if 
you persist in refusing to issue a balance-sheet in 
answer to this challenge, I shall have no alterna- 
tive but to bring your case before a church meet- 
ing, the result of which will doubtless be the 
demand for the resignation of all the offices you 
hold in the church. One moment," he added, 
putting up his hand as Loftus started to speak, 
" you do not seem to have realised that the chal- 
lenge, unless properly met, will certainly wreck 
the cause which you have been at such pains 
to establish." 

" That will lie at the door of the dastards who 
are responsible for this attack," retorted Loftus, 
loftily ; " and if you give countenance to it by any 
challenge of my conduct you will share their re- 
sponsibility;" and with that he opened the door 
and bowed Mr. Loder haughtily from the room. 

When he rejoined his wife he was still glowing 
with the exhilaration called up by his own elo- 
quence. He described the interview in tones 
of triumph. 

" I think I shut him up ! " he finished with 
a flourish. 
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Mrs. Loftus shook her head. "You won't 
silence 'The Dissector,'" she said. 

Two days later Raymond received a letter from 
Mr. Ellis-Dyne, referring to "The Dissector's" 
attack, and urging the necessity of meeting it 
promptly. "My reason for interfering will be 
apparent to you," he wrote, " in the engagement 
which exists between your daughter and my son." 

"Loderl" said Loftus to himself, when he 
read this; "it is just what one might expect 
from him." 

He was mistaken, for although the word had 
passed between Ellis-Dyne and Loder, it was 
the former who broached the subject, and in 
writing to Loftus acted upon his own initiative 
entirely, Loder discreetly declining to commit 
himself by any advice or suggestion. 
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RAYMOND quietly handed this letter to 
his wife in an apathetic manner foreign 
to his usual bearing on the receipt of 
news good or bad. The series of shocks he 
had undergone during the last few weeks had 
crushed him. Outside criticism had stirred his 
conscience to an abnormal activity, and his days 
and nights were spent in a vain effort to justify his 
conduct to himself. In his frankness — that re- 
deeming feature of his character — he repeatedly 
said to his wife, — 

"Ah, Milly, I could meet it all unflinchingly 
if my conscience were clear, but it condemns me. 
I started the work in good faith, and circum- 
stances have been too strong for me. Advise me. 
What shall I do? I detest this dodging and 
doubling. Shall I make a clean breast of it and 
take the consequences? What we've had out 
of it is not really disproportionate to the amount 
of work and worry I Ve had. As I said to Ailing- 
ham, when I made him chaplain, * The labourer is 
worthy of his hire;' and if I frankly admit what 
we have had, we shall rob * The Dissector ' of its 
most powerful weapon ; after that they can do no 
more than criticise. There will be no mystery, no 
concealments, and we shall know where we stand." 
Mrs. Lof tus shook her head. " You '11 wreck 
Maggie's engagement if you do — and the Orphan- 
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age too, for that matter. It is too late, now I 
Not that I care a farthing for the Orphanage; 
you know I was always against your taking it 
up, — and a pretty mess you Ve made of it ! " 
she added, irritation getting the better of her. 

" I ? " objected Raymond, fiercely, and stopped. 
" Well, say it was I ii you like ; this is no time for 
recriminations. But I want to get straight with 
my conscience, straight before the world, even 
if it condemns me ; and if it were not for poor 
little Maggie, I 'd do it, whatever the cost. But," 
said he, with a flash of his old manner, '' I can't 
bear to spoil her life; I 'd rather sink deeper in the 
slough than do that. Is n't there any way out ? " 

" There 's Mr. Inglis ! " suggested Mrs. Loftus. 

" Eh ? " queried her husband. 

" A thousand or two is nothing to him/' 

" Beg of him — " began Raymond. 

" Borrow ! " interrupted she. 

" It 's all the same ; even if he would lend, I 
could n't humiliate myself to ask him." 

" For Maggie's sake ! " urged his wife. 

" What if he refused ? You must n't forget she 
gave him his congV^ 

" He 's fond of her still, and for her sake — " 
began Mrs. Loftus. 

Raymond shook his head. " He 's the sort of 
man that bears a grudge, — Maggie has hinted as 
much. Do you think he would help us to marry 
her to his rival ? You know there 's bad blood 
between those two." 

" I have it ! " cried Mrs. Loftus, — " make her 
hand the price of his assistance." 

"What?" cried Raymond, indignantly, "sell 
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my daughter ? Never ! Not to save myself from 
gaol." 

Mrs. Loftus laughed. " You 're as blind as a 
bat, Raymond. Can't you see she is breaking 
her heart for him ? " 

" For Inglis ? " exclaimed Raymond, astonished. 

Mrs. Loftus nodded. 

" Do you mean she would marry him after dis- 
missing him as she did ? " 

" Certainly." 

"Why did she engage herself to Ellis-Dyne, 
then? Surely she knows her own mind better 
than that ? " 

"She does, and she doesn't!" said his wife, 
oracularly. 

" Don't speak in riddles. Explain yourself." 

Mrs. Loftus smiled cynically. " Maggie is sin- 
gularly unlike her parents; she has principles, 
and sticks to them." 

" Oh, this is too much I " interrupted Ra3niiond, 
indignantly, his face full of pain. 

Mrs. Loftus shrugged her shoulders. " Fudgel " 
she cried ; " after your confession of five minutes 
ago, I thought we were to be candid. I admit 
I m in the same boat." 

Raymond looked at her in speechless horror. 
In the face of his struggle for equipoise her cynical 
avowal cut him to the heart It seemed to sever 
the links which bound him to an honest career. 

" She has principles, and sticks to them," re- 
peated Mrs. Loftus. " She does n't make a con- 
fidante of her mother, but I am quite sure she 
broke with Inglis, not because she didn't love 
him, but because she thought it was her duty. 
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She does n't care a rush for Ellis-Dyne, and only 
accepted him to put a barrier between herself and 
Inglis." 

" But," responded Raymond, " if that is correct 
it does n't help us ; because if it was her duty 
then, circumstances have n't altered at all ; she 
will consider it her duty now." 

" We must make her see her duty in a diflFerent 
light, — her duty to her parents, for instance. It 
ought not to be very difficult to persuade her ; it 
is marvellous how easy it is to recognise a duty 
when it goes hand in hand with one's inclination." 

Raymond sighed. " If she loves him," he con- 
ceded, " it makes a difference. He has the mak- 
ing of a decent fellow in him, and who knows ? 
She might influence him for good, — perhaps be 
the means of his conversion. But, no," he re- 
sumed after a short pause, " I can't, — I won't 
approach him. It 's too humiliating." 

"Well! humble pie is the dish, whoever you 
sup with," cried Mrs. Loftus ; " and for my part, 
I 'd rather eat it with him than any of the others. 
You don't even yet seem to realise what a fix we 're 
in. Think what a triumph it would be over Mr. 
Loder and the Ellis-Dynes if you succeeded with 
him. I '11 ask him myself, if you like." 

Raymond brightened at this offer, but after a 
moment's reflection said hastily, " No, no ; 111 do 
it if it has to be done." For he inwardly deter- 
mined that except at the greatest extremity he 
would not drag his daughter into the matter at 
all. He therefore postponed his reply to Mr. 
Ellis-Dyne. 
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MR. LODER went away from his in- 
terview with Loftus full of righteous 
indignation and perplexity. He was 
honest and zealous, but he lacked sympathy ; and 
in a religion which has sympathy for its keynote, 
this lack is fatal. It is not difficult to find ex- 
cuses for a man of this type, brought up in strict 
orthodoxy, and cast from his earliest youth among 
men of narrow minds and limited education, whose 
vagaries necessitate strong and even harsh meas- 
ures of repression. Though he had no animosity 
to Loftus, he had always disapproved of his breezy 
and unconventional manner; and disapproval 
breeds suspicion. It raised him in his own esti- 
mation to find his suspicions well founded; in- 
deed, he would have been more than human had 
it not done so. But apart from all that, he felt 
his duty to the church demanded drastic measures. 
Yet he hesitated when he thought of Maggie, for 
whom he had a very strong affection, and this 
made him loath to take any steps against her 
father. That he determined to ignore this affec- 
tion may be counted to him for righteousness. 

Quick and decided in all his actions, he called 
a meeting of the church leaders, and it was re- 
solved to hold a special meeting, at which Loftus 
was to be invited to repudiate the charges brought 
against him. 
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This meeting, after some consideration, Loftus 
declined to attend. 

Another meeting was then held to discuss his 
reply ; and although there were not wanting men 
who put it down to obstinacy rather than dis- 
honesty on Loftus's part, it was finally agreed to 
send him an ultimatum. A letter was drawn up 
and signed by the leaders, calling upon Loftus 
to clear himself of the charges brought against 
him, or resign his offices in the church, a week 
being given him in which to make his decision. 

The week flew bjr, and though a hundred im- 
possible schemes flitted through Loftus's mind, 
nothing practical occurred to him. He might 
have cooked the accounts; indeed, he spent 
hours elaborating a scheme with which he felt 
certain he could bafHe detection; but his con- 
science was alive, and he could not do it. Had it 
not been for Ma&^gie, he might have yielded to the 
temptation, but tne horror with which he knew she 
would regard his deviation from the straight path 
kept him from a fresh course of deception. 

"Raymond," said Mrs. Loftus one evening, 
" Maggie has broken her engagement Walter 
came here this afternoon, and told her he did n't 
care a bit what his father said. Of course 
Maggie knew nothing of the letter, and Walter 
had to explain. I thought she was very quiet 
after he had gone, and presentlv she came to me, 
and demanded an explanation.' 

"What did you tell her?" asked Ra)rmond, 
anxiously. 

" I told her everything; I did n't see the use of 
trying to conceal it any longer," 
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"You told her everything?" cried Raymond, 
sharply. 

Mrs. Loftus nodded. "She insisted upon 
knowing ; in fact, she knew all about * The Dis- 
sector.' Directly she knew the truth she wrote 
to Walter, breaking the engagement." 

"Why were you so precipitate? Perhaps if 
you had but waited she need never have known. 
Why did n*t you wait ? " 

" It 's all very well to say that," returned Mrs. 
Loftus, sharply; "but Maggie would not be put 
ofif. If I had refused to answer, she would have 
drawn her own conclusions." 

" What does she think of it ? " asked Raymond, 
anxiously. " Of course you explained, — put the 
thing in the right light to her, I mean ? " 

Mrs. Loftus laughed, — a hard, defiant laugh, 
which always grated upon her husband. " Surely 
you know how she would regard it? As I told 
you the other day, she has principles — " 

" Don't 1 for God's sake, don't ! " cried Ray- 
mond, with a groan ; " you torture me. How can 
I face her after this ? She will despise me." 

The thought of his daughter's hard, unflinching 
rectitude distressed him ; all the sophistries with 
which he had quieted his conscience were swept 
away as he thought of her, for he knew how she 
would regard his action, and he dreaded her 
simple and inflexible judgment more than that 
of any one. If Maggie despised him, what did it 
matter? let all the world despise him, too. But, 
no ; for her sake he must hide his shame from the 
world. Would she agree to this concealment? 
He could not tell. He longed to see her, to 
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speak with her; and yet — he shrank from her 
presence. At length, with a heavy sigh, he rose. 

"I'll go and talk to her. Perhaps you had 
better not come down yet," he added, for he 
dreaded his wife's unsympathetic presence at this 
crisis. 

He entered the drawing-room and looked round ; 
the room seemed empty, and he was about to 
turn away, when the sound of a sob came to his 
ears. He stepped forward a pace or two and 
caught sight of Maggie lyin^ upon the couch, her 
face buried amon^ the cushions, her frame con- 
vulsed with sobbmg. She had not heard him 
enter, and he stood undecided, torn between the 
desire to comfort her and the fear lest she should 
spurn him. 

" Maggie ! " he cried, and again louder, " Mag- 
gie I " in a voice so changed that no one would 
have recognised it as Loftus's. She did not stir. 
" She must have heard," he thought ; " she spurns 
me ; " and a pain crept into his heart that nothing 
else could have brought there. 

For the first time he realised the full bitterness 
of his wrong-doing ; and he felt he would have 
given a limb, ah ! even his life, to have undone 
the past. He drew nearer and touched her upon 
the shoulder. " Maggie ! " 

She raised her tear-stained face. He sat down 
upon the edge of the couch and gathered her in 
his arms, resting her head upon his shoulder. 
" Thank God I she does not repel me," he thought, 
and strained her closer in a hungry embrace. 

For some minutes they remained silent, and 
gradually her sobbing ceased. Then Raymond 
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began to talk, to explain, to point out how it had 
come about. It was part of his punishment that 
every word rang false in his own ears ; that every 
argument was hollow ; that the nakedness of his 
wrong-doing was never so clear to him as when 
he endeavoured to palliate and clothe it for his 
daughter's comfort. 

Out of her great love for him Maggie en- 
deavoured to accept his reasonings, but each 
knew that the other was unconvinced. 
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A WHISPER quickly circulated concern- 
ing Mr. Ellis-Dyne's letter to Loftus. 
The Rev. Arthur AUingham called upon 
Inglis for a subscription to one of his numerous 
activities in the church. 

" They seem to be making an attack upon our 
friend Loftus/' remarked inglis, as the Rev. 
Arthur rose to depart. 

" Yes," assented he ; " shameful, is it not ? " 

Inglis shrugged his shoulders. "You don't 
believe it, then ? " he inquired. 

Mr. Allingham shook his head. " It would not 
be fair to believe a word of it until we hear what 
Mr. Loftus has to say." Thinking that sounded 
rather too cautious, he added hastily, " No, no I 
I don't believe it." 

" But there seems to be no doubt that he owes 
a lot of money in the town, and according to all 
accounts Mr. Ellis-Dyne thinks there is some- 
thing in it, or why should he write demanding an 
explanation ? " 

" Well ! you see," replied Mr. Allingham, apol- 
ogetically, "Mr. Ellis- Dyne is naturally jealous 
for the good name of the church, and it is only 
reasonable that he should ask for an explanation ; 
but that is not to say that he believes the rumours. 
I understand," he went on, " that Mr. Loftus has 
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so far refused to explain. It seems such a pity ; 
but he is an obstinate man. I mean to say, — 
very impatient of criticism, and — and — " 

"Still, it looks uncommonly fishy," broke in 
Inglis ; " by the way," he went on jeeringly, " I 
should n't be surprised if you Ve had a hand in 
leading him astray." 

" I ? " exclaimed the Reverend Arthur, in con- 
sternation. "My dear Mr. Inglis, you surely 
cannot mean that?" 

Inglis laughed. " I 've often heard him speak 
with enthusiasm about that sermon on faith, — 
one of the first you preached when you came into 
the circuit. You must remember ? ' 

" Oh, yes, of course I " returned Mr. Allingham, 
" but surely there was nothing — ? " 

" Oh, was n't there ? " interrupted Inglis ; " it 
was a most immoral discourse." 

Mr. AUingham gasped. "You can't be serious ? 
Why, I had quite a number of congratulations 
upon that sermon. Indeed, I had to take myself 
to task lest I should become pufifed up over it." 

" Well, mine is the unpleasant task of supply- 
ing the antidote. The immorality culminated in 
your illustration." 

Mr. AUingham looked grieved. 

Inglis went on. " It concerned a very ^odly 
couple; I think the husband was a minister. 
They were poor ; that was all right, — ministers 
ought to be ; and they had not the wherewithal to 
send their darling boy to school, at any rate, not 
the sort of school to which they felt he ought to 
go." 

Mr. AUingham gave a nervous nod. 
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" Now there was an excellent school some dis- 
tance away; but, living in a remote district, the 
boy would have to become a boarder, as it was 
impossible to travel to and fro daily. You must 
correct me if I make a mistake. The good couple 
prayed about this, and as they prayed it was 
borne in upon them that if they had faith to send 
their boy to this school, God would meet the bill 
for them when the time came for payment ; and 
they resolved to send him. Now for the point. 
According to your illustration, God raised up a 
friend who provided the money, and thus was 
their faith justified. That is correct, is it not? " 

"Yes,** replied Mr. AUingham ; "but — "he 
stopped. 

Inglis waited. Mr. AUingham, his face full of 
pain and perplexity, sat nervously twisting his 
fingers. After a long pause Inglis said suddenly : 

" Don't you call that an immoral proceeding ? " 

"No! — that is — I — " 

" No ? To contract a debt without the remot- 
est idea how they were going to meet it ? " 

" But they had faith," objected Mr. AUingham, 
feebly. 

Inglis smUed. " But suppose," insisted he, " that 
God had not sent assistance, how then ? " 

" But," said Mr. AUingham, tremulously eager, 
" they had faith that God would send it, — and He 
did so. Their faith was justified." 

*• WeU, it seems as if Loftus had run into debt 
upon the same lines, and so far, faith, in his case, 
does not seem to have been justified ; and it 
appears to me, speaking as a layman, that such 
faith is a highly immoral quantity. Carry it to 
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its logical issue, we might have every pauper in 

the country contracting debts right and left; 

\ there would be no lack of faith among them. 

[ The only difficulty," he added cynically, " would 

be to establish a corresponding faith in those 

[ they thought to make their creditors." 

[ '*I didn't see it in that light," began Mr. 

AUingham; "but, oh, if I thought that — that I 

had influenced Mr. Loftus to run into debt! Do 

r you really think it bears that construction ? — be- 

I cause others might be led to do the same. Oh, 

\ I could not bear to think I had led any one to be 

I dishonest. It is too awful ! " 

[ " Well, Loftus is always quoting that sermon ; 

^ it evidently made a deep impression upon him," 

; replied Inglis, full of cynical enjoyment of Mr. 

I Allingham's discomfiture. 

" Oh, I hope it is n't so ! " cried Mr. AUingham, 
fervently, as he took his leave. 
I He hurried home in a state of distraction, suf- 

fering from acute neuralgia of the spiritual nerves. 
To his transparent honesty and simplicity of 
j nature Inglis's suggestion was appalling. He 

could not rest until he had talked it over with 
his wife. He poured his tale into her ear, dread- 
ing her verdict. 

Mrs. AUingham made light of his trouble. " Mr. 
Inglis was only playing with you ; he delights in 
making people feel uncomfortable; and anyway 
j he 's quite wrong. I think it is a beautiful illus- 

\ tration of faith myself. Of course they would n't 

I have done such a thing unless God had made it 

I plain to them that the money would be found 

I somehow I " 
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" Do you really think so, dearest ? " asked Mr. 
AlHngham, wistfully ; " that 's what I thought at 
the time ; and yet — and yet — perhaps Mr. Inglis 
is right" 

"Don't worry yourself about it, dear; I am 
quite sure he is n't right," maintained Mrs. Al- 
Hngham, stoutly, who could not and would not 
allow for one moment that her Arthur could be 
guilty of preaching immoral doctrine. 

But nothing she could say sufficed to remove 
the sting which Inglis had planted so deftly in 
her husband's conscience. The more he thought 
of it, the more unhappy he became. He shut 
himself up in his study where he had spent so 
many laborious and happy hours reading God's 
word and composing those artless sermons which 
appealed so strongly to the less-educated members 
of his flock. He argued with himself, he searched 
the Scriptures, taking down his well-thumbed 
Bible with the marginal notes in his neat little 
handwriting ; but try as he would, he could not 
shake off the dread that he had been unfaithful 
in his ministry. He kneeled down, and with tears 
in his eyes implored light and guidance, but rose 
unsatisfied. 

He took out the sermon and reperused it with 
mingled feelings, bitter and sweet. He recalled 
the ardour, the passion of faith in which he 
had penned the lines ; he remembered how easily 
the words had flowed from his pen, how every 
idea had fallen into place and been written 
down almost without effort, — the expression of a 
simple and steadfast faith in God. And Inglis 
had scofied at it as immpral. He tried to be 
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judicial, to get outside himself, to study the ques- 
tion from Inglis's standpoint, but could not do so. 
He felt as one who tries to lift himself by his 
own waist-band, and longed for some sympathetic 
Christian to whom he could take his difficulty. 

For the first time since he had known her, his 
wife had failed in her efforts to help him. Her 
standpoint was fidelity to her husband and an 
unswerving conviction of his integrity. He saw 
she had not touched the ethical side of the ques- 
tion at all. He loved her for her devotion, but 
what he wanted was guidance, not championship. 

He thought of Mr. Loder, but shrank from the 
idea of opening the subject with him. Truly 
humble though he was, he felt he could not lay 
himself open to the harsh, if well-meaning, re- 
proofs of his chief; he winced at the very 
thought. 

" If I could only be satisfied that Mr. Loftus 
had not been led astray by that sermon !" he said 
to himself, and for a brief while determined to 
speak to Loftus, but abandoned his intention, 
owing to the many difficulties. Never had he 
been so miserable. He went to bed, but could 
not sleep ; his morbidly sensitive conscience tor- 
tured him. His wife awoke in the night to find 
him kneeling by the bedside ; again she tried to 
reassure him, but it seemed to him that her voice 
was merely the echo of his own temptation to 
palliate the offence, and he dared not listen to 
her. 

On the morrow his agony drove him into the 
presence, of Inglis, for he felt he must talk 
about the matter. At first Inglis was inclined to 
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treat him derisively, but even his cynicism was 
not proof against Arthur Allingham's evident 
su£Fering. 

" Don't take it so much to heart, my dear fel- 
low ! " he said kindly. '' You spoke in good faith, 
and if mischief has been done, it was quite inad- 
vertent upon your part." 

"That may be," replied Mr. AUingham, sadly; 
" but if your view is correct, — and I cannot help 
feeling more and more the justice of it, — then I 
am not fit to be a minister of the Gospel." 

'' Pooh 1 pooh I " said Inglis, smilingly ; '* if you 
are not fit, I don't know who is. Don't be mor- 
bid, my dear fellow! a little slip like that isn't 
worth so much soul-wringing, I assure vou. I 
shouldn't have said anything about it if I had 
known that you would take it so much to heart." 

" It is very kind of you to say that, but — may 
I speak plainly ? " 

" The plainer the better for my liking," re- 
sponded Inglis. 

" Well ! " continued Mr. AUingham, " you have 
not taken upon you the yoke of Jesus Christ; 
and — and — you know what I mean," he stam- 
mered, "you — you, that is you — look at things 
diflferently." 

Inglis made no reply. 

" It 's a terrible thought to me," went on Mr. 
AUingham, after a short pause, '' that what I have 
said, what I have done, is irrevocable. I have 
shed an influence abroad which will go on day 
by day, year by year, in ever-widening circles, 
through all time, and who knows, into eternity, 
perhaps." 
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" That 's pitching it rather high, is n't it ? " cried 
Inglis, flippantly ; then remembering the genuine 
distress of his companion he added, " If you re- 
flect for a minute or two, you must see that is 
a morbid view; you don't know that Loftus is 
guilty yet ; and even if he is, it does n't follow that 
your sermon had much influence upon him." 

" But yesterday you said you thought it had," 
argued Mn AUingham. 

" That only shows that I am like the rest of the 
world, inconsistent. Besides, second thoughts are 
always best, you know ! " 

Mn AUingham shook his head sadly. " How 
I wish I dare approach Mr. Loftus, and find out 
how much influence my sermon had upon him ! " 
and, sighing heavily, he rose, offered Inglis a 
nerveless hand, and took his leave. 

Inglis, in a semi-contemptuous way, had a 
great respect for AUingham ; that is to say, he 
respected the transparency and guileless simpli- 
city of his nature, while holding him, for those 
very qualities, in a certain decree of contempt, 
— a paradoxical attitude of mind by no means 
uncommon. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 



WITH the knowledge of her father's mis- 
doing Maggie's whole life was changed ; 
her hold on orthodoxy, her grasp of 
religion, was loosened. Hitherto, life for her had 
been easy and uncomplex. Religion had been a 
simple acceptance of a definite creed, out of 
which arose simple and definite duties. Men and 
women had been unconsciously classed in her 
mind as good or bad, religious or irreligious, with 
a broad line of demarcation between them. But 
now, in struggling for a readjustment of her 
ideas, the sense of the complexity of life rolled 
over her as a flood. Every landmark was swept 
away, and she was left tossing upon a sea of 
douDt. 

The nature of the calamity that had befallen 
her severed at one stroke all the ties which bound 
her to her fellows. Her parents' guidance was 
worse than useless to her, and she was shut up in- 
exorably with her own despairing fears and per- 
plexities. She was estranged from all her friends, 
for she could not find the courage to go among 
them with this cloud hanging over her head; 
though there were many who sympathised with 
her, and from Loder downwards would have 
received her with open arms if she had gone 
among them. 
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She was not unaware of this, but dreaded hav- 
ing to meet expressions of sympathy. After all, 
the sympathy of many people would be much 
better labelled curiosity, and she was sufficiently 
alive to this to dread any encounter with her 
friends and acquaintance. 

After her father's formal excommunication 
from the church, she and her parents ceased to 
attend the services. Two or three weeks passed, 
and Maggie, upon whom this enforced seclusion 
was telling heavily, rose early one Sunday and 
wandered out into the country. 

It was a bright, warm day in early autumn. 
She met hardly any one as she passed through the 
streets, and was greatly relieved to find herself 
beyond the outskirts of the town. She wandered 
on, by little-frequented field paths, through the 
woods and over the hills. The warmth of the 
sun, the ripening berries in the hedge, the gor- 
geous tints of autumn, she passed unheeding ; for 
beyond the sub-conscious sense that man was tak- 
ing his Sabbath rest she had no thought or care 
for her surroundings. Partridges, with a rattle 
and a whirr, sprang out of the stubble at her feet ; 
finches and tits fluttered in and out of the hedge, 
or passed across the field in bands, intent on feed- 
ing ; a solitary plover raised his mournful cry as 
he circled about her path, and to her ears came 
the scream of a rabbit cornered by a blood- 
thirsty stoat. Rooks, their black coats shining in 
the morning sun, flapped lazily across the mea- 
dows, and as she paused in mounting a stile the 
hum of a myriad insects sounded upon the still air. 

She was blind and deaf to it all ; her eyes were 
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turned inward ; and when in a momentary pause 
she awoke to her surroundings, the brightness and 
gaiety of the morning; mocked her and rendered 
her sorrows more painfully acute. 

Yet she made a charming picture. So Inglis 
thought as he met her suddenly in a turn of the 
woodland path. A ray of sunshine filtering 
through the trees shone upon her as they met, 
lighting up her pale and thought-worn features, 
touching to glory the dark hair which formed a 
wondrous frame for her delicate face. She raised 
her eyes as his shadow fell across her path, and 
her colour rose as she met his eye, and deepened 
at his steady regard. 

For several moments neither spoke, and in the 
pause, by some subtle telegraphy, Maggie knew 
that the Inglis who stood before her was not 
Inglis the sneerer, but the rarer Inglis that she 
had seen but once or twice before. Perhaps there 
was something in the wistful regard of his large 
black eyes that conveyed the message, but how- 
ever it came, she knew that before her was the 
one person in all the world with whom she could 
speak without that hideous sense of shame which 
had warped her consciousness since hearing of 
her father's misdeeds. She could not analyse her 
feelings; indeed, she had no time, for ere the 
colour had ebbed from her cheek he was stand- 
ing bareheaded before her, holding with linger- 
ing tenderness her small gloved hand. There 
was no conventional greeting. " May I walk with 
you ? " he asked ; and when she shyly assented, he 
turned and sauntered gravely at her side. 

The air was warm and crisp, — that rare but de- 
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lightful combination so seldom to be enjoyed in 
the English climate. As they walked on in si- 
lence, Maggie gradually became more at one with 
her surroundings ; a feeling of peace to which she 
had been a stranger for some time stole over her. 
She believed the man at her side to have been 
guilty of an act which she had been taught to re- 
gard with peculiar abhorrence; but with the 
sense of her father's misdoings there had come to 
her almost a feeling of toleration for Inglis's of- 
fence. In a measure she identified herself with 
her father's shame, and, remembering his deep con- 
trition, the crude condemnation she had meted out 
to Inglis gave place to a more charitable judgment. 

" If her father repented, why not Inglis?" she 
asked herself ; and the conviction stole over her 
that, whatever he had done in the past, the man at 
her side could not again be guilty of that oflFence. 

Doubtless she was illogical, depending, as her 
sex almost invariably does, upon intuition rather 
than upon reason, — a dangerous practice, but per- 
haps in the face of the many triumphs intuition has 
achieved, and the miserable failure that reasoning 
has often led to, not altogether to be condemned. 

Breaking the silence, Inglis began talking 
about the country and country pursuits, and for 
the first time since she had known of her father's 
disgrace, Maggie was able to detach herself from 
the dreary contemplation of it, and take an inter- 
est in her companion's conversation. 

Just how it happened she could never remenv- 
ber, but somehow the conversation became more 
personal, and presently she found herself, to her 
own surprise, talking about her father's embar- 
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rassments. Before she quite realised what she 
was doing she had told Inglis everything. She 
half expected to hear him sco£f, and was surprised 
at the way in which he received her confidence. 
His questions showed sympathetic insight, and 
when she had finished, he said, — 

" Would n't it be better if your father frankly 
acknowledged his position, and published a bal- 
ance-sheet showing what he has had out of the 
funds ? You say it does n*t amount to very much ? " 

" Perhaps that would have been best, but father 
is so impetuous, and he has taken up his position 
now; he says it is too late. What makes it the 
more horrible to me is the thought that we have 
been living so extravagantly, and all the while we 
were worse than paupers." 

" But you did n't know anything about that? " 

" No," began Maggie, and stopped. This repu- 
diation struck her as mean, but for the sake of 
her self-respect she could not do other than admit 
it. " No, I did not know ; but perhaps I ought 
to have known. It is such a hopeless tangle: 
the work was started with the best motives; 
and if father had not lost his employment — " 

" You mean, he drifted into it ? " 

'* I suppose so ; and yet it seems as if Satan him- 
self has had a hand in it, — turning good into evil." 

" I don't think I believe in a personal devil," re- 
turned Inglis. "Are you sure — you won't mind 
my speaking plainly — but are you sure that it 
was altogether good in the inception? Three- 
fourths of the charitable work of the present day 
is undertaken from motives of vanity." 

Maggie started to protest, but suddenly remem- 
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bered the incident of the pamphlet, and lapsed 
into silence, a pained look upon her face. 

Inglis continued with a directness which always 
seemed brutal to those who did not understand 
him, " If the inception was of vanity, one cannot 
be surprised at the result. We need n't drag in 
the devil to explain things; the law of reaping 
what one sows is quite sufficient to account for 
all that has happened. For instance, you remem- 
ber the widow who flattered your father into 
taking three children whom she was well able 
to support herself?" 

Maggie sadly assented. 

" A clear case of encouraging selfish irresponsi- 
bility," continued Inglis; "and one has only to 
give the imagination play to see how inevitably 
corruption follows when the motives are debased 
by self-interest in any shape or form." 

He paused ; Maggie walked on in silence, her 
eyes fixed on vacancy. 

" You believe in Christ ? " asked Inglis, turning 
to her abruptly. 

Maggie, unable to speak, gave a feeble gesture 
of assent. 

" Then you accept His teaching } Don't you 
remember He said that in the last day many 
should come to him and say, * Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name 
done many wonderful works ? ' to whom He would 
reply, ' Depart from me, for I never knew ye.' " 

Maggie looked up, astonished. Inglis smiled 
down upon her. 

"Sounds like the devil quoting Scripture? 
Confess, now, Miss Loftus, that is how it struck 
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you ? Humbug and vanity are the keynotes of 
philanthropy nowadays; you can't blame the 
individual ; it is in the air, and one catches it as 
one would do fever, or any other epidemic disease. 
Christians don't follow Christ's teaching, — they 
follow fashion ; and one of the fashions is to get 
as near the top of the subscription list as they can 
manage by hook or by crook. To some it is an ex- 
cellent advertisement for their business ; to others, 
it is a tickler to their vanity. If Christ is written 
down a failure, those who write it most unmistak- 
ably are the people who profess and call themselves 
Christians. If this age is remarkable for anything, 
it is for the recrudescence of the Pharisee." 

Maggie was astonished at this outburst. It was 
not so much the sneer at Christians, she was ac- 
customed to that from Inglis, but there was in it a 
strength and earnestness he had never shown before. 

" It sounds like a revivalist," he remarked in 
answer to her perplexed glance. 

Sad as her heart was, Maggie could not forbear 
a smile; combinations of deep earnestness and 
flippancy struck her as grotesque, and yet it was 
thoroughly characteristic of the man. 

Inglis, reading her thought, remarked, "You 
can't understand me, I see ; perhaps I am a sort 
of enigma even to myself ; however, I would not 
have you think it a pose. Perhaps you will hardly 
credit it, but if I followed the promptings of my 
conscience I should strip myself of every penny I 
possess, and go out into the world to labour for my 
fellow-man. But I shall never do it; I have a 
thousand excuses. Some of the best I find in 
the Christian Church," he added whimsically. 
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Maggie turned upon him. "Do you mean 
that you believe in Christ ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" One part of me does, but I have many ques- 
tionings, and I give them play. Perhaps if I 
followed the dictates of my conscience I should 
enter into full belief." 

" But why do you tell me this ? " asked Maggie, 
bewildered ; ** it is a thing to — " 

"To hide. Exactly I The conventional atti- 
tude is to bury it fathoms deep ; but there is such 
a thing as intellectual honesty." 

" Don't you think this intellectual honesty has 
a touch of — ?" 

•* A touch of pose about it ? " suggested Inglis. 

"No ! — vanity, I was going to say." 

Inglis glanced at her with admiration. " More 
than a touch, I should think; and pose, too, if 
you like, for one is almost the inevitable sequence 
of the other. Intellectual honesty compels me 
to bow to the indictment. Vanity gives a savour 
to life, as salt does to food. Pray don't think that 
I am setting up for a superior person. I am quite 
willing to admit that I exhibit all the failings of 
my fellows ; the only difference I claim (if, indeed, 
I claim any) is that I have the intellectual honesty 
to admit them. Surely my confession includes 
all that." 

"Your attitude is bewildering," expostulated 
Maggie ; " you are so nimble it is difficult to know 
where to have you." 

"The strength of my position is, that I have 
no position at all. I am not a Christian ; I am a 
kind of free lance, and tilt with equal facility at 
everything. The orthodox Christian soldier has 
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his camp to defend ; his principles, such as they 
are, to maintain." 

"And you have no principles ? " inquired Maggie. 

" One must n't strain a metaphor too far ; it will 
serve if I say that my principles are all disguised, 
and my camp in a far country. Mine is a 
guerilla warfare." 

" Then we must take a leaf out of Kitchener's 
book, and shut you in with blockhouses." 

"You strain the metaphor," retorted Inglis. 
" Stroud Street is a blockhouse, but the rules of 
warfare won't permit you to make me prisoner, or 
do me to death, or any of those things. I can make 
myself very comfortable there and defy you all." 

" • If your enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink.' It is rather mean to take advan- 
tage of that, is n't it?" 

" There you have me ! " cried Inglis, " though 
you must admit that there are very few prepared 
to carry out that injunction ; anci at best their 
rations are hardtack and skilly." 

Maggie had almost forgotten her trouble in talk- 
ing, and for a few minutes had been quite cheerful. 
Her cheerfulness lasted until she reached home ; 
but the sight of her father's despairing face, the 
sharp nagging tones of her mother's voice, plunged 
her again into the depths of sorrow. 

"Where have you been?" demanded Mrs. 
Loftus, as she entered ; " anywhere, I suppose, to 
get away from us, now that there is trouble. Not 
that I am surprised at it; I don't know that I 
blame vou, — anybody would be glad to get 
away from your father. Look at him! He 
has n't the spirit of a mouse. Fancy going about 
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with a face like that ! He might just as well own 
up, and have done with it, I have n't patience 
with you ! " she cried, turning to her husband. 
" I did think you were a man. Why don't you 
pluck up a spirit and defy them?"* 

Raymond groaned. " Oh, do stop that horrible 
noise," expostulated Mrs. Loftus. "What can 
they do ? They can only talk, and they would do 
that in any case. Snap your fingers at them, 
brazen it out, and you will have them at your feet 
in a week or two*'* 

** For heaven's sake, don't, Milly! It isn't the 
people I care for; it's my outraged conscience 
that troubles me." 

Mrs. Loftus stamped her foot angrily. " Out- 
raged fiddlesticks ! " she cried shrilly ; " your con- 
science did n't trouble you so long as the thing 
did n't come to light ! " 

" You 're wrong, all wrong ; you know you are I " 
replied Raymond. " Have n't I told you that my 
conscience was active, — that I stifled it? Oh 
God I that I should have imperilled my immortal 
soul for a little ease, — a little pride I " 

Mrs. Loftus laughed her grating laugh. " Oh 
God ! " she said, mimicking his agonised tone, " that 
I should be tied to a man like this ! Look at him, 
Maggie I Do you think the immortal soul of 
such a cur is worth the saving ? " 

" Don't, mother ! " implored Maggie, tears 
streaming down her face. " Don't take any notice 
of her, father! She doesn't mean that; she's 
exasperated." 

" Tied to me I " cried Raymond, bitterly, un- 
heeding his daughter. " What about my being 
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tied to you ? — you, who are the cause of my sin- 
ning; you, who from the day I married you have 
thwarted my better impulses and dragged me 
down ; you, who have checked my spiritual growth 
by your sneering ways; you, who have always 
been bankrupt in sympathy and affection. When 
I think of what I might have been and what I am, 
I could curse you as you stand." 

" Dear father, don t," implored Maggie, laying 
her hand upon his arm. *' I am sure you do not 
mean that ; you are overwrought, — we all are. 
You are too generous to mean that, and our 
trouble is heavy enough; recrimination won't 
help us. Don't taunt him," she importuned, 
turning to her mother ; " we are all to blame." 

" Not you, my dear ! " cried Raymond, drawing 
her toward him. " Your mother won't believe it, 
I know; but let me tell you that the heaviest 
part of my punishment is that you are involved 
m our disgrace." 

Mrs. Loftus, who never felt quite at ease in her 
daughter's presence, and presumably felt some 
shame for what she had said, got up and hastily 
quitted the room. 

" She did n't mean it," urged Maggie, as the 
door closed behind her mother. " I know she 's 
sorry for having said it, but she hates to display 
her feelings." 

" Do you despise me? Do you think I am a 
cur ? " asked Raymond. 

" You know I don't," said Maggie, soothingly. 
" After all, dear father, we must n't despair. 
Good may come out of evil, strength out of weak- 
ness, if we trust in God." 
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" Oh that I could think so 1 " cried Raymond, 
fervently ; " if I could but get clear of this horrible 
business and make a fresh start ! What shall I 
do, Maggie ? What do you advise me to do ? " 

Maggie hesitated. " Would n't it be best," she 
said deprecatingly, " to confess everything ? " 

" No, for your sake I won't do that." 

" But if it is right, father ? " she pleaded. 

Raymond shook his head. " It is too late for 
that, now. I have given Loder the impression 
that I could justify myself if I chose, and I can't 
go back upon that." 

" But if it is the right course," urged Maggie, 
again, " never mind me ; I can bear it, — I will 
bear it. Besides, it can't be much worse than 
the position we are in now ; and it seems to be 
the only way to a fresh start." 

" I can't ; I can't do that ! " cried Raymond, 
despairingly. " I 've tried during the last week to 
screw myself up to it, but I can't face it. Don't 
you think that Inglis might lend me the money ? " 
he suggested, averting his gaze. 

Maggie gave a little gasp, for suddenly the 
thought flashed through her mind that Inglis 
might have thought she was hinting at that in 
her conversation with him. She tried to remem- 
ber if she had said anything that would bear that 
construction. She was silent so long that Ray- 
mond turned and glanced at her to discover the 
reason. 

" What is it? " he asked hastily. 

Maggie, after some hesitation, told of her meet- 
ing with Inglis and implored her father not to 
apply to him. 
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'' He would think I had suggested it ; and after 
what has passed between us, anything would be 
better than that." 

The account of Inglis's friendliness fired Ray- 
mond with the hope of success, and he urged 
Maggie to consent to his trying;. 

" Anything but that I " repeatea Maggie. *' You 
say you want to spare me, and there is nothing 
I should dread so much as. to ask him to help us ; 
whether you succeeded or failed, it would be un- 
endurable; " and again she urged upon him a frank 
confession. 

To this Raymond raised a hundred objections. 
His wife would never consent ; it would do incal- 
culable harm in the church ; it would ruin the 
Orphanage. He had not lost his faith in God ; 
he was deeply contrite ; and he believed that if 
they waited God might yet make a way for them. 

Maggie remained unconvinced, but at length 
consented to wait a week before anything should 
be done. 

Before the week expired, Inglis wrote, asking 
Loftus to call upon him. In great excitement he 
carried this letter to his wife. 

" See," he cried, " I could not bring myself to 
make the appeal, but God has opened the way. 
I knew He would. I feel sure that this invitation 
means that help is coming to us." 

" I should not be surprised," assented Mrs. 
Loftus, after perusing the note. " Inglis has evi- 
dently heard of Ellis-Dyne's letter, and hopes by 
assisting you to gain Maggie's favour; at any 
rate, that s my reading of it." 
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INGLIS received Loftus cordially, for what- 
ever his faults, he had none of that pettiness 
of superiority which comes so readily to the 
surface of even excellent people toward a man 
who is under a cloud. 

Loftus was cheered by this reception, and was 
soon ensconced in a comfortable chair, enjoying 
one of Inglis's excellent cigars. After a few des- 
ultory remarks, Inglis, who in spite of his com- 
plete assurance found it very difficult to open 
up a conversation upon such a personal matter, 
remarked bluntly, — 

" I have been admiring the cool indiflFerence 
with which you treat the attack that is being 
made upon you in ' The Dissector,' and I am sure 
you know me well enough to make allowances 
for my confounded impudence in opening up the 
subject, and if — Oh, hang it! I won't beat 
about the bush ; I want to say that if I can be of 
any assistance I hope you will make use of me ;" 
and he looked at Loftus somewhat anxiously. 
However, he knew his man, and saw with relief 
that Loftus, so far from being offended, bright- 
ened perceptibly. After a short pause, he added, 
" If you think I am taking a liberty, don't hesitate 
to tell me to mind my own business." 

" Not at all ! not at all 1 " replied Loftus ; " on the 
contrary, I 'm indebted to you. It is a great relief 
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to speak to anybody about it ; " and in a burst of 
confidence he told Inglis his difficulty. 

Loftus had come so fully persuaded that Inglis 
was, in God's hands, to be the means of his sal- 
vation that his confidence flowed spontaneously. 

"And so you require about three thousand 
pounds to clear you ? " inquired Inglis, when 
Loftus finished. 

Loftus nodded. " I had no idea I had got into 
such a mess until I began to reckon up," he said 
sadly. 

Inglis crossed the room to his davenport, filled 
in a cheque for three thousand pounds, and 
handed it to Loftus without a word. Loftus 
glanced at it with amazement. 

" But," stammered he, " I 'm not ready for this ; 
I 'm afraid I cannot give you adequate security. 
It is true The Grange is freehold, and in addition I 
could give you a bill of sale upon everything I pos- 
sess ; but even so, it would not cover this amount." 

Inglis smiled. " I thought you wanted to keep 
the matter quiet," he remarked. 

" So I do — " began Loftus. 

" A bill of sale is hardly the method I should 
adopt," interrupted Inglis. 

" Of course ; it has to be registered. I had n't 
thought of that ! " exclaimed Loftus. " But do you 
really intend to lend me this without security ? " 

" Oh, if you prefer a bill of sale," said Inglis, 
quizzing him. 

Tears started to Loftus's eyes. "Oh, this is 

noble! this is chivalrous! What a load you 

have taken from my mind ! I can't believe it ; 

it all seems too good to be true. And yet I 
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ought to," he cried, rising and seizing Inglis by 
the hand ; " God has put it into your heart to do 
this good deed. Oh, I '11 never distrust Him after 
this! I ought to have known how good, how 
merciful He is, how true it is that He will never 
break the bruised reed, or quench the smoking 
flax. God bless you!" 

"And you really believe that God has con- 
strained me to do this?" 

"I don't believe, — I*m sure of it!" cried 
Loftus, emphatically. 

" And a very comfortable conviction, too ; but 
I am afraid I can't share it." 

" You will some day, I hope," cried Loftus, fer- 
vently. " One who could do such a deed as this 
cannot be far from the kingdom of God." 

Inglis shook his head doubtfully. 

" I think you do not quite catch my meaning," 
urged Loftus. " It is not that I think I deserve 
God's mercy, — no, not that ; but in spite of our 
unfaithfulness. He will not desert us when we are 
in trouble. Surely you cannot doubt that, with 
such an instance of His mercifulness before you ? " 

" I quite understand you ; but that is just what 
I do doubt," replied Inglis, with a cynical smile. 
** To me, all that is just smug religiosity." 

Loftus looked both shocked and grieved, but 
made no reply. 

" Suppose," went on Inglis, " that God had not 
constrained me, — that I had refused to be con- 
strained." 

Loftus hesitated. " You could not help your- 
self ! " he cried triumphantly, after a pause. 

" Then I am not a free agent? " argued Inglis. 
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Again Loftus hesitated. Inglis's challenge 
thrust him back into the slough of despond from 
which he had just emerged, and he caught a 
glimpse of the point of view the younger man 
was urging. But intellectual honesty, the power 
of self-detachment, was foreign to his nature, and 
the long years of training in that comfortable 
doctrine, " A special providence," was too strong 
for him. 

" God's power is not limited," he said at length ; 
" He could and would have found another way." 

" You really believe that ? " queried Inglis. 

" Most emphatically ! " 

'' Good ! " said Inglis ; '' a faith like that must 
be worth having." 

" It is, indeed 1 " replied Loftus, with glistening 
eyes. " I feel I am not worthy of my master ; and 
yet, Mr. Inglis, if I might venture to hope that 
one of these days you will be able to share it." 

" Thanks 1 " said Inglis, softly. " I am an in- 
quirer after the truth," he went on in his gentlest 
tones, — and the gentle Inglis was the dangerous 
Inglis, — " I am watching and waiting, and trying 
the spirits. If you can convince me that your 
faith is genuine — who knows ? — I might be com- 
pelled to share it ; " and he smiled wistfully. 

Loftus's emotional nature was wrought upon by 
the sweetly penetrating note in Inglis's tone ; he 
seized the young man s hand, crying fervently, — 

" I knew it ! I knew it I you are not far from 
the kingdom. Is there anything I can do to help 
jrou ? Oh that I might be able to prove the genu- 
ineness of my faith ! " 

" You can ! " challenged Inglis, suddenly chang- 
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ing his tone: "return my cheque, and wait for 
the 'other' deliverance of the Lord." 

The blow was so unexpected that Loftus was 
rendered speechless, and stood nervously toying 
with the cheque. The significance of the test 
shook him. Inglis watched him curiously. 

" Is it a bargain ? " asked he, holding out his hand. 

He expected to see the other angered, and so 
it proved. Loftus dashed the cheque down upon 
the table and stepped back. 

" You are playing with me I " he shouted. 
" Take your cheque ; I will have none of it ! I 
come to you a broken man, and lay bare the 
secrets of my heart, and you simulate generosity 
in order to torture, to humiliate me. You cow- 
ard ! I 'd rather stand in a felon's dock than 
receive a farthing at your hands." 

Though Inglis had deliberately provoked this 
outburst, when it came he was startled by Loftus's 
concentrated vehemence. When Loftus threw 
the cheque upon the table his derisive expression 
gave place to something like admiration ; it was a 
set-back to his cynicism that any man, pressed as 
was Loftus, should rise to the height, even for a 
moment, of throwing away the surety of his social 
salvation rather than submit to such humiliation. 

" Come, Mr. Loftus, sit down. I am not play- 
ing with you ; nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion, I assure you. Call me a cynical brute, or 
something of that sort, and let us cry ^uits." 

The first flush of indignation having passed, 
Loftus sank into a chair, sighing as he did so. 

" First, then," went on Inglis, " why were you 
so indignant with me?" 
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" Because you insulted me," cried Loftus, bitterly. 

" Not at all I Your indignation was a natural 
impulse, a feint to disguise from yourself, and 
from me, that you knew in your inner conscious- 
ness that there was no foundation for your faith 
that God would find another way to help you. 
In fact, it was mere cant." 

'' No ! no 1 a thousand times no I " burst out 
Loftus. 

" Well ! I say it was. At any rate, if it is genu- 
ine it is most irrational." 

Loftus brightened. " Of course it 's irrational," 
he cried, " or rather, super-rational, — which comes 
to the same thing ; and where you go wrong, Mr. 
Inglis," he went on impressively, " is, that as an 
agnostic, faith has no foundation for you. This 
is a spiritual matter, and the natural man, as the 
Scripture tells us, cannot understand the things 
of the spirit ; they are foolishness unto him." 

Inglis tapped tne table impatiently with his 
hand ; he saw Loftus had drifted into that whirl- 
pool of conventional application of the Scrip- 
tures in which so many otherwise earnest men 
hopelessly gyrate without the energy to take the 
oars and pull beyond the reach of its stultifying 
influence, — sacrificing conviction to tradition. 

" Of course argument is impossible if you take 
up that position," Inglis replied ; " but whether 
you admit it or not, religion is being hard pressed 
by science, and in the near future one of two 
things must happen, — either the church must 
accept the modification of its creed which science 
is forcing upon it, or be discredited as hopelessly 
effete." 
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Loftus put up his hand protestingly. " I can- 
not argue with you. Religion is a thing to feel, 
to experience, not to dissect; and the man who 
endeavours to improve upon the Bible teaching 
is as surely doomed to failure as the man who 
attempts to defy the law of gravitation." 

" Then you don't admit evolution as a factor 
in theology ? " 

Loftus shook his head. " Decidedly not ! " said he. 

" But," argued Inglis, "you spoke of Bible teach- 
ing. What is Bible teaching? To an outsider like 
myself what is the infallible guide ? The Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, and Free Churches, including 
the Unitarian, — how am I to know which is true? 
— all differing in creed. Is it not a fact that not a 
tenth of the clergymen who subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles honestly accept them? Can you 
wonder the number of agnostics is growing?" 

" I never argue," returned Loftus ; " politics 
and religion, you know, Mr. Inglis, — wise men 
taboo discussion. Besides, I am in no mood to 
discuss anything just now." 

"Well! well! but as to the cheque, you will 
not allow my impertinent remarks to stand in the 
way of its acceptance ? " said Inglis, with a pleas- 
ant smile. 

Loftus hesitated. 

"Oh, bother your pride, my dear fellow I 
Think of your wife and daughter." 

Loftus took up the cheque again. " How can 
I refuse such generosity ? " said he, feelingly. 

"Generosity! Pooh! there's no generosity in 
this, — it is simply a whim of mine." 

" You are pleased to say so," returned Loftus ; 
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^ but that onlv makes it the more generous on 
your part. Tnere are not many men, Christians 
or otherwise, who would do it at all." 

" That 's just my point," answered Inglis : " there 
is no merit to me in the possession of wealth 
that somebody else made for me ; three thousand 
is nothing to me. I lend it, and I don't care a 
rush if I never see a farthing of it again. There 's 
such a lot of inflated nonsense talked about the 
munificent generosity of some of the leading men 
of the various churches: out of thirty or forty 
thousand a year, perhaps they give five, or even 
ten thousand, and their names are extolled, and 
they themselves flattered and belauded until they 
are in danger of fancying themselves little gods 
of providence." 

" It pains me to hear you talk like that, because 
it is so untrue," said Loftus; ''they are agents of 
God's providence, and proud to oe used as in- 
struments in the furthering of His purposes for 
the redemption of men." 

Inglis shrugged his shoulders, and as Loflus 
rose to depart, said smilingly, " Well, I can at 
least congratulate the churches upon two im- 
provements they have made upon the teaching 
of their Founder." 

Loftus looked at him expectantly. 

Inglis went on : " First, then, they have exploded 
once and for all the absurd notion that one can- 
not worship God and Mammon ; and, secondly, as 
a corollary to this, the narrow-minded proposition 
that it is hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven has been completely refuted." 
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MAGGIE tried hard to rejoice with her 
father over Inglis's loan, but it was very 
bitter, after all that had passed, to find 
they were indebted to him. She was haunted by 
the thought that it was owing to some revelation 
she had made in their Sunday morning talk, and 
racked her brains in an endeavour to recall what 
she had said. 

"Was there anything,'* she asked herself, 
"which he could have construed into an appeal 
for his help ? " She feared there might be. She 
watched her father as he set about the drawing 
up of the balance-sheet in a dull stupor of amaze 
at his cheerful alacrity. Though she had a cer- 
tain feeling of relief that they were now in a 
position to discharge all liabihties, it was over- 
ridden by the knowledge that morally the situ- 
ation was unchanged, — that nothing could change 
it. She felt they could never hold up their heads 
among their friends again ; and when her father 
spoke of reinstatement and triumph, she could 
not utter a word. 

Mrs. Loftus, however, recovered a good deal of 
her cheerfulness, and she and Raymond hourly 
discussed the details of their coming triumph and 
vindication. 

Maggie's silence during these talks irritated 
her parents, and many a sharp word from her 
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mother and reproachful glance from her father 
were directed to her. 

One morning, at the breakfast-table, Raymond 
pass^ Maggie a letter. 

" Who is your correspondent, Maggie ? I don't 
seem to recognise the fist." 

" Nor I," returned Maggie, as she glanced at it. 

" One of your old scholars, perhaps ? " suggested 
Raymond, as he resumed his paper. " Hullo 1 
What is it ? " he asked, looking up a few mo- 
ments later. 

Maggie, a bewildered look upon her face, passed 
the letter to him. 

•* This is a rum go ! '* ejaculated Raymond ; " I 
don't know what to make of this." 

It was a short, badly spelled scrawl upon a half- 
sheet of note-paper, asking Maggie to call upon 
the writer, who had some interesting information. 
No name was given, the writer subscribing him- 
self, « A True Friend." 

" A true friend 1 " cried Raymond, who had de- 
veloped a satirical vein under the stress of his 
troubles. " You can't afiford to ignore that ; true 
friends are not so common." 

Maggie smiled faintly. "What shall I do?" 
asked she. " Do you think I ought to go ? " 

"Go! "scoffed Raymond. "Certainly not! De- 
spise anonymity ; that 's the rule, Maggie, and a 
very good rule, too." 

Maggie put the letter on one side and forgot it. 
In the evening her father reverted to the subject. 

" I have been thinking about that letter you 
received. I don't think you ought to go, but it 
struck me there would be no harm in your writing 
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to suggest that they should send the information 
by post. We may as well know what it is all 
about, although it is more than probable that it 
is merely the preliminary to a begging letter." 

So Maggie wrote, and a few days later received 
a long, rambling effusion. She happened to be 
alone in the breakfast room when she opened it. 
Hearing her father's step in the hall, she slipped 
it into her pocket, hoping he would not notice 
her agitation, for the news it contained had set 
her pulses throbbing. 

Half-a-dozen times during breakfast she feared 
that one or other of her parents had noticed her 
preoccupation, but was beginning to breathe more 
freely as the time for her father's departure came 
round, when he suddenly sprung upon her the 
question she had been dreading. 

" By the way, Maggie," said he, " have you heard 
any more of your anonymous correspondent ? " 

The suddenness of the question made it im- 
possible for her to temporise, and she admitted 
that she had. 

" Well I what 's it all about ? All moonshine, 
eh?" 

"It — promise you won't mention what it 
contains to anybody, if I show it to you ? " she 
asked appealingly, for certain possibilities loomed 
before her, against which she was anxious to 
provide. 

"All right I all right!" cried Raymond, testily. 

" And you, mother, please ? " 

" Hoity-toity! " said her mother, bitterly, " have 
you got some mysteries ? I thought you were a 
young woman of principle." 
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Maggie winced. " But you will promise, won't 
you ? she said. 

" Betray my own daughter! Make your mind 
easy, — not if you had committed a murder, 
Maggie ; but then, you see, I 'm not a saint, I 'm 
a sinner, with a fellow-feeling for other sinners." 

Reluctantly Maggie handed the letter to her 
father. The perusal seemed to afford him much 
gratification. 

" So, ho ! " said he ; " this is news indeed, Mag- 
gie I Good news ! Inglis must know of this. 
What a ibcer for Ellis-Dyne, and his backer, 
Loder I " and he laughed. " feut there, it is nothing 
to laugh at. I 'm not so sure, though, of that ; 
one man convicted is another man cleared. 
There 's room for rejoicing there, I hope ; it is 
always as well to have the sin upon the right 
shoulders." 

" What is it ? " asked Mrs. Loftus, impatiently. 

" What is it ? " echoed Raymond, as he tossed 
the letter across. " It was Ellis-Dyne, not Inglis 

Xo was mixed up with that Parker girl. Inglis 
St know of this," he repeated. 
VMr. Inglis knows already," Maggie re- 
minded him. 

" V^es, yes ! " assented Raymond, testily, " but 
the kii^owledge of one's own innocence doesn't 
clear ofj^e. We must clear him at once ; evenr in- 
stinct of Wratitude and fair dealing demands that." 
" No, li^ther, no ! " protested Maggie. 
" What *? " cried Raymond ; " you would shield 
EUis-Dyne"^? '* and he glanced significantly at his 
wife. 

" It 's not that," replied Maggie ; " I cannot — " 
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She stopped. " You promised not to mention it," 
she went on after a pause, " and — and — I can't 
explain, but I would rather it were left for the 
present." 

" I am surprised at you, Maggie ! Your duty 
is clear ! " cried Raymond, grandiloquently. " What 
do you say, Milly ? It 's unreasonable, is n't it ? " 

" Maggie has her reasons, no doubt," scoffed 
Mrs. Loftus, and catching Raymond's eye frowned 
upon him, her finger on her lips. 

"These women," thought Raymond, as he 
lapsed into silence, " are beyond understanding." 

"Why did you hush me up?" he asked his 
wife, when they were alone. 

" Discretion is the better part of strategy," 
replied Mrs. Loftus, with a smile. 

"Strategy be bothered!" fumed Raymond; 
" we don't want strategy in a case like this ; it is as 
plain as A B C. Here 's the best friend we ever 
had labouring under a false charge; common 
gratitude demands that we should clear him." 

" My dear Raymond," expostulated Mrs. Lof- 
tus, with a superior smile, " man-like, you state 
but half the case." 

"And the other half?" 

" The feminine half, which more nearly con- 
cerns us, is a girl in love." 

" All the more reason — " broke in Raymond. 

Mrs. Loftus stopped him by a gesture. " A 
girl who has been engaged to each in turn. She 
shrinks from the notoriety which her love aflFairs 
have brought her. There is also another matter 
we know of, about which she is feeling uncom- 
monly sore." 
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Raymond winced. 

" From what she told you the other day she 
thinks Inglis's generosity was due to his belief that 
she appealed to him, and she is sore about that 
Unless I'm mistaken, the breaking of her en- 
gagement with Inglis hinged upon the affair 
with this girl." 

" But she told you she broke with him because 
he was n't a Christian." 

Mrs. Loftus laughed. " True I " she said ; " but 
self-deception is not the prerogative of sinners, — 
saints are tarred with that brush: and now she 
finds she was mistaken — " 

" There 's only one thing to do," broke in 
Raymond, triumphantly, — " acknowledge her mis- 
take like a sensible girl, and — well — let things 
take their course." 

'* Which being interpreted means," laughed 
Mrs. Loftus: "wedding bells, the golden bells, 
and they lived happy ever after, with an estimable 
father-in-law, and a not unamiable mother-in-law 
when things go right." 

" Well, if she loves him ! " cried Raymond, who 
did not relish his wife's jeering tone. 

" My dear Raymond," replied his wife, " Maggie 
has a refined mind — not that I admire so much 
delicacy," she added sneeringly ; " every virtue has 
its reverse side, and the reverse side of refinement 
is weakness. Besides, it's quite out of fashion, 
and one must be up-to-date these days." 

Raymond shook himself impatiently. 

" In short, Maggie, being in love, is in agonies 
lest she should seem to have traded upon Inglis's 
affection for her; and in addition she would be 
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in greater agonies lest he should mistake her 
motive for clearing him of the charge. Besides, 
we must not forget that the self-deception we 
spoke of just now in her reason for discarding 
him is probably weighing upon her conscience." 

"Weill the thing seems clear enough to me; 
all these fine points and issues are quite beside 
the mark. Trust women for confusing things." 

"Complexity is the charm of life," laughed 
Mrs. Loftus. "Woman is complex, — therefore 
woman is the charm of life. That 's logic, is n't 
it ? There 's another step in logic I am almost 
afraid to advance," she continued gaily. " I am 
woman, therefore I am — Confess, is it not so ? " 

" Ah, Milly," cried Raymond, seizing her hand, 
" if — " he broke ofif with a sigh. 

"I am charniing, I am clever, but I am not — 
goodl" laughed Mrs. Loftus. "That is what 
you would say, is it not ? " 

"You are a witch!" cried Raymond, aston- 
ished at his wife's intuition. 

"Elementary. My excursion into Maggie's 
mind is a far greater triumph." 

" Well ! what is to be done ? " 

" Leave things alone, — for the present, at least ; 
you must remember we promised Maggie not to 
interfere." 

" But it 's monstrous," argued Raymond, " to 
allow a man to lie under a charge like this. The 
promise given in ignorance cannot be binding." 

Mrs. Loftus laughed satirically. "You men, 
you men I And they say it is woman who can- 
not keep her word when it clashes with her 
own interests." 
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"Or her love of gossip," added Raymond, 
annoyed at his wife's satirical tone. 

"Well, our interests lie in silence in this case." 

"How? If we keep silent the thing is at a 
deadlock." 

" Not at all I The person who wrote that letter 
will not allow the matter to rest there. It is 
bound to come out in some way ; and meanwhile 
Maggie's conscience will be tormenting her and 
she will be ripening for any act of self-sacrifice, 
which includes the sacrifice of her pride in order 
to atone for her silence. Then, if Inglis wants 
her, he can have her for the asking," 

Raymond shook his head. " I don't like these 
scheminffs and tortuous methods," objected he; 
"but still, you ought to know something about 
your own daughter, and if you think that — 
that — " 

" I don't think, — I 'm sure of it," declared Mrs. 
Loftus, decisively. 

"After all, there can be no harm in letting 
things take their course ; but mark this, Milly ! 
much as I should like to see her well settled in 
life, if Inglis weren't a thoroughly sound fellow, 
I 'd have none of it ; " and he smote his knee with 
his open palm by way of emphasis. 

" Sound financially ? " laughed Mrs. Loftus. 

"No, morally, I mean. Can't you credit me 
with anything but the lowest motives ? To hear 
you, one would think I was a monster of deprav- 
ity. Have you no faith at all in human nature ? " 

" Not much I " replied his wife ; " but doubtless 
that's owing to my own depravity;" she was 
about to add, " and yours," but even Mrs. Loftus's 
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audacity had its limits, and discretion told her 
that she had ^one far enough. 

Raymond, sighing heavily, walked out of the 
room. He would have been surprised to know 
that his sigh was echoed by his wife. He had 
lost all faith in her good feeling, and the belief 
that her influence was a drag upon his spiritual 
inclinations grew in him daily. It would have 
surprised him had he known how much he had 
contributed to the bitterness of her tone. Though 
she had always been frivolous of mind, it is pos- 
sible that under the influence of a husband of a 
manlier type she might have grown some of the 
virtues for which she secretly envied her daughter. 
But long years' contemplation of Raymond's 
childish vanity and boisterous weakness had 
hardened her. It said much for her clear-sighted- 
ness and appreciation of better things that she 
had summed up Maggie's state of mind with 
admirable accuracy. 

Maggie, who had no conception how thoroughly 
her mother understood her, went about in daily 
dread of her interference. So little did she trust 
either of her parents, she would not have been 
surprised at any time to learn that they had ac- 
quainted Inglis with the contents of the anony- 
mous letter, yet so contradictory was her state 
of mind that while she dreaded it, there were 
times when she hoped that it might be so. The 
isolation in which they were living gave a mor- 
bid touch to her reflections ; for although Loftus 
had published his balance-sheet, and was formally 
reinstated in his old position in the church, 
Maggie found it impossible to mix freely with her 
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quondam friends. For some time after Loftus 
had accepted Inglis's loan, she was in terror lest 
he should call upon them, but as the weeks passed 
and he did not come, she worried herself about 
his absence, and saw in it evidence that his help 
had been given in contemptuous pity for their 
miserable plight ; and all the while she was har- 
assed by the burning question of the anonymous 
letter. She imagined herself sending it to him 
with an explanatory note, and quivered at the 
thought of the construction that he might, nay, 
would, put upon her action; and she fancied her- 
self reading his contemptuous letter of thanks. 

One afternoon, walking in the High Street, she 
saw him in the distance coming toward her, and 
upon the impulse of the moment turned down a 
side street. Afterward she reproached herself, 
and wondered if he had seen her, and what con- 
struction he would put upon her action. A few 
days later she came upon him suddenly in turn- 
ing a corner, and when he greeted her with his 
smile, — which might be kindly, or might be cyn- 
ical, she never could tell, — it taxed all her powers 
to conceal her agitation. Inglis, however, seemed 
quite at ease. He reverted to their Sunday 
morning walk, and jokingly asked when he might 
have the pleasure of another. Maggie, quite off 
her balance, took him seriously, and stammered 
something that was an assent and a refusal in the 
same breath; whereupon Inglis promptly sug- 
gested a meeting for the following day. 

Before she knew what she was doing, Maggie 
had assented, and she spent the intervening hours 
in misery. It was in vain she reproached herself 
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for making the appointment; she recognised when 
it was too late that he had probably been joking, 
and, harmless though the excursion might be, all 
her modesty was up in arms at her indiscretion. 
She could not disguise from herself that she 
longed to see and talk with him, and it frightened 
her. Finally she decided not to go, and wrote a 
hurried note of excuse. 

When she entered the drawing-room upon her 
return from posting it, she found her parents in 
consultation, and heard with dismay that Ray- 
mond had been summarily dismissed by his 
employers. 

It appeared that they, having heard of his 
trouble with " The Dissector," demanded an ex- 
planation, and not being satisfied by his state- 
ment, had severed the connection. 

" You see," said Raymond, resuming his argu- 
ment after glancing at Maggie and waving her .to 
a chair, — " you see I could not tell them the whole 
truth. I did explain that I was free from all 
liabilities, and that I had published a balance- 
sheet of the Orphanage ; and also that I had been 
reinstated in the church, but they were not satis- 
fied. They put leading questions, and, in fact, 
wanted to rake the whole thing up again. Well, 
you know how that sort of thing maddens me. 
It was no business of theirs, and I told them so. 
After that, of course we had a regular row, and 
it ended in my dismissal." 
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C H AFTER XXXVI 

ALTHOUGH Loftus had been reinstated 
in the church, he was a long way from 
occupying his old position. It was not 
so much that the other members did not receive 
him cordially; most of them left nothing to be 
desired in their treatment of him, for, after all, the 
bulk of the men were glad to display a charitable 
spirit; for it is a fact that those who exhibit the 
most Christ-like qualities are just those who do 
not as a rule come prominently to the front, — men 
of a kindly, tolerant spirit, who in their unassum- 
ing way keep the church sweet and wholesome in 
tone, and are perpetually libelled to an outsider 
by the self-righteous zesdots, narrow in mind, in- 
tense in purpose, but lacking in the qualities 
necessary to make them a power for good in 
the service of the Master they profess to follow, — 
these and the vulgarly prosperous who, willy- 
nilly, are thrust to the front by the power of the 
money they possess. 

It was not, then, his fellow-members but him- 
self that made it impossible to return to old con- 
ditions. The triumph he had hoped to achieve 
by Inglis's timely help was blighted by the gnaw- 
ings of an uneasy conscience. 

The Orphanage, from being the chief delight 
of his life, became a nightmare; he could not bear 
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to go near the place, and left all the work to his 
subordinates and Maggie. The articles in " The 
Dissector " had checked the flow of subscriptions, 
and although after the publication of the balance- 
sheet, matters improved, it was evident that it 
would be some time before public confidence was 
restored. 

After his reinstatement, his friends, with an 
amiable desire to please him, inquired as to the 
progress of the Orphanage, but soon desisted 
when they found how irascible the topic made 
him. In his irrational frame of mind, this ces- 
sation was a cause of fresh o£Fence, and gradually 
he grew so utterly unstrung and unreasonable 
that the simplest remark of his associates seemed 
full of innuendo and contumely to him. Some 
weeks of this was sufficient to render his position 
unendurable, and his cry at home became, — 

" I can't stand this any longer; we must move." 

This parrot cry brought out all the worst in 
his wife's nature, and bitter recriminations were 
indulged at every meal. Maggie would sit with 
white, set face during these altercations, and, 
though constantly appealed to by both her 
parents, resolutely refused to open her lips. 

The climax came when Raymond was dis- 
missed from his employment. They struggled 
on for a week or two, but Raymond felt that 
he had reached the end of his tether. With a 
strange mingling of eagerness and reluctance he 
began to make arrangements to hand over the 
Orphanage to a committee. 

Urged by his wife, however, he made one more 
attempt to secure Maggie's engagement with 
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Inglis. He called upon him ostensibly to ex- 
plain the desperate state of his a£Eairs. 

''I am afraid I shall never be able to repay 
you," he said gloomily. " Everything seems to go 
wrong with me now ; but after your generosity I 
thought it would be wrong to take any steps with- 
out consulting you. I mean, you have a right to 
know what I propose to do. It is this. I shall 
hand over the Orphanage to a committee selected 
from the substantial members of the church, sell 
up my home, and start in a smaller way in an- 
other neighbourhood. In fact, I must ; there is 
no alternative. I expect to realise about a thou- 
sand pounds when all is settled. I am your 
debtor for three thousand ; and if you wish it, I 
will pay you the one thousand and go out into 
the world penniless to start afresh," he added with 
a touch of his old dramatic manner. 

" Mv dear fellow," said Inglis, " don't be 
absurd. I told you I never expected to be re- 
paid a farthing of the money ; " and he laughed 
inwardly. 

"Ah," cried Loftus, smiting his chest, "what 
a thing it is to be wealthy; how I envy your 
power to do generous things ! " and he gave 
Inglis a grip of the hand. 

" Nobody believes in the widow's mite in these 
days," said Inglis, with his quiet smile ; " and that, 
you know, Mr. Loftus, argues a want of faith." 

Loftus shook himself impatiently, but would 
not pursue the topic. " I don't mind the turning 
out so much for myself," he said emotionally. 
" I am a man, — I can rough it ; but my wife and 
daughter, — it is for them I feel it," and he glanced 
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at Inglis to see the effect of his speech, but he 
gathered nothing from his impassive face. 

" It will fall very hard upon Maggie," he went 
on, after waiting a moment or two ; " she will have 
to turn to and earn her own living, — and that 
means drudgery, poor girl ! Of course she has 
no technical training ; she will have to be a nurs- 
ery governess, or take a situation in a shop;" 
and he sighed heavily. 

" Yes ! it will fall hardest upon her," remarked 
Inglis, but he spoke in an ordinary tone in which 
Loftus could detect no trace of anything more 
than conventional sympathy. 

For some time Raymond enlarged upon this 
theme, but was disappointed to find Inglis's man- 
ner becoming drier and drier. 

Raymond went home grumbling to his wife. 
" You never know how to take that fellow," said 
he. " No doubt, in a certain way, it was generous 
to lend us that money ; but I don't think he has 
much heart, — there 's no real benevolence about 
him, I mean. He began sneering about the 
widow's mite; and when I tried to draw him 
about Maggie's having to take a situation, he 
seemed quite indifferent." 

'' I suppose you made him understand that 
Maggie knew nothing of your going ? " asked his 
wife, sharply. 

" No 1 " replied Raymond ; " why should I ? " 

Mrs. Loftus tapped her foot impatiently upon 
the floor. "Why?' she repeated. '' Because Inglis 
is one of those persons who, though he would not 
be too particular how he secured his own ends, 
expects perfection in those he fastens his affec- 
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tions upon. If you had had a little more sense, 
you would have hinted Maggie as an angel of 
light, bowed down beneath the depravity and ex- 
travagance of her misguided parents; and it 
would n't have been more than the truth — except 
the angel-of-li^ht part," she added. 

After this failure to arouse Inglis to S3rmpathetic 
helpfulness, Loftus's depression deepened until he 
became half mad with remorse, and there crept 
into his mind a horror that he was forsaken of 
God. In vain his wife tried to reason with him, 
putting into her arguments those materialistic 
touches which even better Christians than she 
sometimes consider it necessary to adminis- 
ter to a super-sensitive conscience; but for the 
time her influence, her power to rouse him, was 
gone. 

Long brooding over his troubles played havoc 
with his balance of mind. For hours he remained 
in his bedroom with the door locked, and none 
ever knew what passed there. 

Meanwhile, preparations for the transfer of the 
Orphanage were proceeding, and Maggie was 
busy working up the accounts under her father's 
superintendence. A purchaser was found for 
The Grange, and before the meeting at which 
Loftus was formally to hand over the control 
of the Orphanage, they removed into a small 
house in a distant suburb. 

This was not done without protest upon the 
part of Mrs. Loftus, whose objection to the sale 
of The Grange threatened a deadlock which was 
only removed when Raymond agreed that the pur- 
chase-money, or such of it as was left after the 
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payment of debts, should be banked in her name 
and left in her absolute control. 

The bustle consequent upon these changes 
gave that touch of excitement which for the time 
prevented Loftus from realising to the full the 
bitterness of his downfall. A certain exaltation 
of spirit possessed him as he journeyed from his 
new home to attend the meeting for the trans- 
ference of the Orphanage, and when he stood up 
before his old associates the dramatic intensity of 
his nature welled up and overflowed in his speech. 
He held himself proudly ; and tliough his voice 
was broken with emotion, he spoke with a free- 
dom and fire that astonished his listeners. It 
was afterward remarked among them that he 
seemed as one possessed. 

" My dear Christian friends, and old comrades 
in the faith, I do not think I shall be exagger- 
ating when I say that this is the most solemnly 
important moment of my life. For over twenty 
years I have lived among you, and as my mind 
travels back into the past, the years are strewn 
with memories of a happy, and — God forgive me 
if I am wrong ! — a useful career. It is my con- 
solation in all the sorrow and anxiety that has 
come upon me to remember how often I have 
been cheered and encouraged by unmistakable 
evidence that my work has not been altogether 
in vain in the Lord. Not once, not twice, but 
many times, I have had the deep joy of bringing 
sinners to the knowledge of their Saviour ; and I 
know you will agree with me that there is no joy 
upon earth, or it may be in heaven, to compare 
with that As a class leader, as a local preacher, 
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as a member of the church, I have laboured in 
your midst ; and now I have reached the point at 
which I must say farewell. It is a bitter word, 
brethren, and, as God is my witness, I would 
rather be lying in my grave than have to say 
it under such circumstances as I have to say it 
to-night." 

He paused, and wiped his brow with his hand- 
kerchief, amidst tense stillness of anticipation 
among his hearers. 

"For my work has been marred by thought- 
lessness, by selfishness, by the creeping canker of 
self-indulgence ; and it is with the deepest humili- 
ation that I stand before you to confess my short- 
comings. I will not deny, brethren, that I had 
hoped to conceal these things from my fellows. 
I said to myself, * I will make my confession unto 
the Lord ; in Him is plenteous mercy and redemp- 
tion.' I did so ; for long hours I poured out my 
supplications, but the heavens were as brass above 
me, and I could find no rest for my soul. For 
weeks, nay, for months, I have lived estranged 
from my God. Penitence was mine ; confession 
to the Supreme Being I made freely ; and all the 
while a voice was crying within me, * It is not 
enough! It is not enough!'" 

Again he paused to wipe the moisture from 
his brow, and Inglis, who was an interested lis- 
tener, could have sworn he detected a subtle rel- 
ish in the cry, " It is not enough." 

" Humiliation, self-administered, is one of the 
luxuries of life," said he to himself. He had 
nothing in his nature which responded to dra- 
matic intensity. 
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Loftus continued. " May I tell you, brethren, 
not in extenuation — no I no ! — but may I tell you 
of the inception of this work ? Many here will 
remember that grand old Methodist, Robert Par- 
rish, for many years associated with this church. 
A ripe Christian character he had, brethren : sober, 
industrious, devout ; an epitome of all the Chris- 
tian virtues ; an humble man ; an unlearned man, 
— but full of zeal and trust in God. Upon his 
deathbed he commended to me his wife and 
children. Ah, that deathbed! Can I ever for- 
get it? He was ill at ease; a faltering of his 
faith, not for himself but for his loved ones, came 
over him at the last ; they were unprovided for. 
Sickness and trouble, combined with scanty earn- 
ings, had rendered it impossible for him to make 
provision for them, and he appealed to me. 
Brethren, you all know the bliss of being able to 
extract a thorn from the pillow of a dying man. 
That joy was mine. I accepted the responsibility 
of their welfare as a sacred trust, and, thank God ! 
I have never repented it While the widow lived 
it was my joy to keep her and the children in 
comfort, and when, after a few months, she died, 
worn out with watching by her husband's bedside, 
I made the children my especial care. A few 
months later, I was hurrying through the city 
when I was stopped by a child. It was a bitterly 
inclement night; half-frozen slush choked the 
streets. I looked down and saw a little waif, 
brethren, one of God's children, with hunger- 
pinched face, scantily clothed in a few rags. She 
stood with bare feet upon the icy pavement hold- 
ing out a box of matches. There was a look of 
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appealing misery in the child's face that went to my 
heart. It was a night, as we say, when we could 
not refuse shelter to a dog ; and here was a little 
child of tender years, made for sunshine and 
warmth, for the care of parents and a happy home, 
homeless and wandering in the horror of the 
streets. I thought of my own home, replete with 
every comfort, and contrasted it with the horrible 
existence of this hapless waif; and I could not 
— I simply dared not — turn away. I questioned 
her and learned that she was utterly friendless ; 
her mother had died a week before and left her 
alone in the world. Brethren, I could not leave 
her ; I felt that God had placed her in my path. 
I took her home with me, and placed her with the 
other children. I dared not hesitate. It was but 
a trifle, a few shillings a week out of my abund- 
ance, but, oh! the difiference to her. I have 
known no sweeter joy in life, brethren, than to 
see, as I did see, that little pinched face fill out, 
and those wasted limbs grow firm and supple ; to 
see the dull misery of her eyes change and brighten 
into eagerness and joy of life. * He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, and 
what he layeth out, it shall be paid him again,' 
the grand old book says ; and I have found the 
truth of these words, for I have received a hundred- 
fold in the joy which money cannot purchase." 

Again he paused, and a sigh went round among 
his hearers. 

" All this will be fresh in the minds of many of 

you, and I did not come here to-night to dwell 

upon it ; but this was the inception of the work 

to which I have devoted the last few years of my 
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life. For some time after I had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of this child I was haunted by a de- 
sire to extend the work. Circumstances seemed 
to play into my hands, and a time came when it 
seemed ripe to do so ; but upon this I need not 
dwell. Up to this time my own affairs were pros- 
perous ; everything went well with me ; but sud- 
denly, like a bolt from the blue, trouble came. 
Through no fault of my own I was thrown out 
of employment ; it came as a great shock to me. 
* Why,' I asked, * why should this thing happen 
to me ? ' Brethren, it is one of the mysteries of 
God's providence. After the first shock I did 
not reaJise the extent of the calamity that had 
befallen me, and looked forward confidently to 
securing a fresh appointment immediately. I 
love work, brethren, and it seemed to me a simple 
thing that a man of proved ability, with a long 
record of successful work behind him, should have 
no difficulty in securing a fresh appointment. In 
this I was bitterly mistaken. Weeks and months 
rolled away, and nothing oflFered which I felt was 
adequate. Finally, I was compelled to accept a 
far lower remuneration. All this time my ex- 
penses were going on. I had never been methodi- 
cal in the arrangements of my home affairs, — a 
fatal taint, brethren, of laxity which I was bitterly to 
repent. It is not fitting that I lift the veil any 
higher upon my private affairs; I boldly claim 
your sympathy for this reticence ; but as God is 
my witness, I declare to you that up to the last 
moment when I found myself stranded, I believed 
that I was in a position to discharge all my liabil- 
ities. Tardily I set myself to put my house in 
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order; perhaps I have a right to claim indulgence 
for my neglect to do so, but that I will waive. 
Then came the attack upon me in 'The Dissector ; ' 
a dastardly attack, brethren I and with the fighting 
instinct that makes ours the dominant race I set 
my teeth, and refused at all hazards to justify 
myself by anjr explanation." 

At this point he paused, and glanced sharply 
in the direction of Inglis. Those who were sit- 
ting near Inglis also turned and frowned upon 
him ; for at that moment he had emitted what 
sounded suspiciously like a suppressed chuckle. 
Loftus again wiped the moisture from his brow. 
It was afterward remarked that his manner, which 
up to this time had grown more and more force- 
ful and dramatic, suddenly changed ; the rest of 
his speech was delivered with hanging head and 
in faltering tones. Had the members been per- 
mitted to glance at the notes which Loftus 
throughout his speech referred to from time to 
time, they would have noticed one which ran, 
" The labourer is worthy of his hire." As no 
reference was made by the speaker to this well- 
known text, it is to be presumed that owing to 
Inglis's unseemly interruption this portion of the 
address was omitted. Possibly it was owing to 
the same cause that Loftus referred in the vaguest 
terms to the assistance which had enabled him to 
weather his difficulties. At length he wound up : 

" This, then, brethren, is the history of the em- 
barrassment into which I have been drawn. God 
has seen fit to lay his hand heavily upon me, but 
even as Job of old, I want to say, — I believe I can 
say, — * Though He should slay me, yet will I 
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trust in Him.' I go out from your presence to- 
night to start life afresh ; but it is in deep thank- 
fulness I say that so far as the work of the 
Orphanage is concerned my conscience is clear. 
Not one penny have I benefited by the work that 
I have inaugurated. May God bless the work, 
may it prosper abundantly under His guidance, 
in your hands." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

FOUR years later, Inglis, who was now living 
in the West End of London, was sitting by 
the window in his chambers reading a 
letter. It ran, — 

Dear Ned, — I have discovered another interesting 
case which I am anxious to submit to your discrimina- 
tion. Don't laugh, old fellow I I really think this is a 
genuine one. Of course I don't make any pretence to 
your acumen ; as I have often told you, I have no nose 
tor people's vices, it is my pleasure to seek and to dwell 
upon their virtues. If you were to adopt the same plan, 
life would be a great deal easier to you ; but I know it is 
idle to talk, you are made on other lines, — uncomfort- 
able lines, both for yourself and your fellow- creatures. 
You are anxious to relieve only deserving cases, but 
with all your self-confident judgments you are a narrow- 
minded beggar, as I have often told you. 

But this, I emphatically declare, is a deserving case. 
The man does n't whine, in fact, he is mighty independ- 
ent ; that, I know, will appeal to you. Upon the other 
hand, his conversation is freely interlarded with Scrip- 
tural quotations. Cynical beggar, don't shrug your 
shoulders and laugh in that irritating fashion ; wait and 
hear what I have to say. 

His name is Marston, he has a wife and daughter, and 
has been in a much better position. I can discover no 
vice in him. The wife is a pleasant woman ; and the 
daughter, a girl of about five- or six-and-twenty, is so 
self-contained that I am unable to express any opinion 
about her beyond the fact that she looks utterly weary 
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of life» and has the manners of a refined and educated 
person. It appears that misfortune has dogged the 
footsteps of Marston with persistence. His case ought 
to appeal to you, for if there is anything about him 
that strikes one, it is his manifest impracticability, his 
uncompromising attitude toward the worship of the 
golden calf. He tells me — and this of his own free 
will, without any ulterior thought of assistance from or 
through me — that he has held three or four situations 
which he has had to resign, owing to the impossibility of 
retaining them without losing his self-respect. I hinted 
in a benevolently cynical way, which is the nearest I could 
get to your downright cynicism, that a little elasticity 
might have resulted in a compromise which should do no 
violence to his sense of honour ; but he would have none 
of it. If his principles are one quarter as sound as the 
exposition of them is eloquent, you will be indebted to 
me for a thoroughly interesting and deserving case. 
He has very real contempt for the mendicant and the 
loafer ; and while acknowledging that he has not always 
been so humble-minded, the stern lessons that life has 
taught have made him anxious to get work, however 
humble in character, so long as he can do it without loss 
of self-respect, so that he can earn something to keep 
his little home together. Another thing that will please 
you, he does not profess total abstinence; in fact, he 
told me that he finds a glass of beer more necessary to 
him than his breakfast ; and though as a total abstainer 
myself I was obliged to combat such a preposterous be- 
lief, yet it struck me as evidence of sincerity and freedom 
from cant, which is to you the sine quA non of a genuine 
case. I can see your elevated eyebrow, and in fancy 
hear you sniff at the thought of another failure due to 
my incurable optimism. Sneer if you like, but come 
and see. I think I can promise that you will have to 
place this among the list of my successes. 

Yours optimistically, in spite of many disappointments 

I and floods of sarcasm, 

! GeofJ*. 
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The next evening Inglis met the writer of this 
letter in Hammersmith Road by appointment. 

" Now, Geo£f, for this paragon in misfortune," 
said Inglis, after they had exchanged greetings. 

"He lives at Hammersmith, replied GeofiF. 
" I propose we walk, and you can cross-examine 
me as we go." 

Inglis laughed. " There is n't much left to tell, 
after your letter. I suppose you have arranged 
so that he will have no suspicion of our purpose ? " 

"Ah! that's what I wanted to explain: of 
course one is obliged to vary his methods on 
work of this kind. I can't deal with these people 
as I should with some; they know nothmg of 
your proposed visit I have known them now 
some time, and of course mv formal clerical visits 
have developed, and my relation to them now is 
a sort of friend to the family business. What I 
propose is that you should remain outside, and I 
will let them know that I have a friend waiting 
for me. Marston is sure to ask you in, and 
that will make it impossible for them to suspect 
anything." 

"Confound these visits I" returned Inglis. 
"Why wasn't I made like other men with a 
conscience that would allow me to send a cheque 
to the Charity Organisation Society, and wash 
my hands of all further responsibility?" 

" My dear fellow, if you will be original, you 
must pay the penalty as well as enjoy the 
distinction." 

" Enjoy ! " exclaimed Inglis ; " don't you know 
I detest what you are pleased to call my origi- 
nality ? How I long for that bovine calm, chew- 
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ing the cud, with a complacent reflective air that 
hides vacuity." 

** I can't imagine you accepting the exchange," 
smiled Geoffry. 

"Well, no!" admitted In^lis; "it is remarkable 
how we cling to our own individuality, however 
distasteful it may seem to us. After all, we are 
the slaves of instinct, and self-preservation is a 
first law of nature." 

" I admire the wider range you give to that 
hackneyed saying; it is suggestive." 

" Well ! it is perfectly natural ; each of us under- 
stands his little entity better than he can under- 
stand another; each one is shut up to himself, 
and gyrates, as it were, around his own conscious- 
ness. That is the secret of our littleness. After 
all, Geoff, say what you will, we are puppets. So 
much endowment, so much modifying environ- 
ment, and there you have us like a squirrel in a 
cage. We can run up to the top, we can squat 
at the bottom, but we can't get outside the bars." 

" But we can be fierce and angry, or resigned 
and gentle," returned GeofFry. " Let us shelve 
metaphysics; they always make my head whirl. 
A week of metaphysics would turn me into a 
fatalist." 

He broke o£F and looked inquiringly at a tramp 
who stood in their path. 

" Beg pardon, Guv'nor, but could you spare a 
poor man a copper ? S'elp me, I ain't had nothin' 
to eat for a week." 

"What do you keep all this flesh up on?" 
asked Inglis, smiling. " Beer ? " 

" Gar'n ! If I'd a-knowed you was one of them 
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teetotal blokes — " he broke ofiE muttering, and 
moved to slink away. 

"Stay, my friend! I am not one of those 
whom you so eloquently describe as * teetotal 
blokes;' but you must admit natural curiosity 
would prompt one to inquire how you manage 
to keep up such a robust appearance without 
food. If what you say is true, you don't need 
any assistance ; let me give you a letter of intro- 
duction to the manager of the Royal Aquarium. 
You 11 make your fortune as a fastmg man." 

** Who d' ye think you 're a-gettin' at ? " Then 
mumble, mumble, threat, imprecation, and a final 
squaring up with his fists in an aggressive atti- 
tude of battle. 

" Come away, Ned ! " whispered his companion ; 
" we don't want to get into a row." 

Inglis silenced him with a gesture. " Put down 
your fists, my friend," he said, turning to the 
tramp ; " I can't boast your display of flesh, but 
it won't be necessary to call the police if you 
make yourself objectionable." 

The man's hands fell to his side. 

" Here, my ethereal feeder," said Inglis, hand- 
ing the man a shilling, ''is the wherewithal to 
bring you down to the common level of humanity 
who have a dinner every day. . If you can spare 
a penny out of it to buy yourself a tract, it might 
be as well, but I don't insist upon it." 

The tramp took the shilling with a scowl, and 
looked at it suspiciously. 

" Ah ! " laughed Inglis, " the money 's all right ; 
it is only the advice that is bad, but I know you 
would n't take it anyhow, so that does n't matter." 
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"You're a rum un!" said the tramp, eying 
him in astonishment. "What the blank you 're 
a-drivin' at, I can't think." 

" And I 'm sure I can't tell you," said Inglis. 
" As for the rest, there is certainly the aroma of 
rum on the air, but until we met you I had n't 
noticed it But I 'm detaining you from four 
threepenny-worths'. I should like to say three 
threepenny-worths', a twopenny-worth, and a 
tract, but I 'm afraid my faith in your consid- 
eration for my wishes will not permit me to 
cherish such a hope." 

The tramp reeled away, teeheeing in a burst of 
almost hysterical laughter. 

" That 's how it always affects them if they are 
not too drunk," said Inglis, as they walked away. 
" Talk to them in that strain, nip threatened vio- 
lence in the bud by a boast of superior force, then 
a shilling and a little more talk invariably drives 
them off their balance. I 've tried it scores of 
times, and it always has the same effect." 

" But, my dear fellow," urged Geoff ry, " don't 
you think it is a trifle, well — unwise to encour- 
age these fellows ? I always thought you were 
so down on them, too ! You 're an enigma to 
me ; I can't understand you at all. I can't make 
it fit in with the serious purpose to which you are 
devoting your life ; it is utterly incongruous." 

" I thought we were agreed that you would 
never talk to me in that strain. *The serious pur- 
pose to which I have devoted my life,' sounds 
unco guid. I don't like it ; it sounds like posing, 
and you know how I detest poses. Let me sum 
it up to you again. I have been sent into the 
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world with a probing disposition, and to fulfil my 
destiny I must probe. And then I 'm burdened 
with a conscience, and what with the probing 
and the conscience, I find it impossible to dis- 
cover any efficacy in the drug with which the rich 
man usually succeeds in narcotising himself. I 've 
tried it I disbursed a large proportion of my 
wealth, and sat down to enjoy the remainder; 
but it wouldn't act. I ask myself sometimes 
if any man has ever been so worned and harassed 
by that impertinent little imp, conscience, as I 
have ; it orders me about and browbeats me in a 
most objectionable manner, and the worst of it is, 
it is only when I do what I 'm told by it that I can 
get any peace. In fact, I 'm a puppet, the slave 
of my conscience. Now I come to the point. 
Conscience, after all, is a stereotyped little cuss, 
and if you do what he commands, he '11 pat you 
on the back, and make you believe you 're a nne 
fellow ; and this patting on the back results in a 
pose." 

After twenty minutes' walk Geoffry stopped at 
a dingy little house in a quiet street. " This is 
it," said he. 

Inglis stood upon the pavement while his com- 
panion was admitted by a diminutive maid-ser- 
vant. Before two minutes had elapsed, this child, 
for she was little more, came rushing out. 

" Please, sir, if you 're Mr. Dare 's friend, mas- 
ter says would you please come inside." 

Inglis followed the girl, wondering how it was 
possible that people in the plight that Geoffry 
had represented these people to be in, could man- 
age to keep a servant. 
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" Mind as you don't trip on the mat, sir ! " said 
the girl, as he stepped into the passage. " It 's 
got a big hole in it." 

The place was in semi-darkness, lighted by a 
single candle which stood upon an unpolished 
bracket halfway up the wall. 

" Ah ! " thought Inglis, as he noticed the gas 
fittings, " gas cut oflE." 

The maid opened the door of a room on the 
ground-floor. Geoffry Dare rose as Inglis 
entered. 

" This is my friend, Mr. — " he broke ofiF, for 
his host had nsen with a cry of astonishment. 

For a moment the two men looked at each 
other. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Inglis." 

"Quite!" replied Inglis, quickly; "I had no 
I idea of seeing you, Mr. Lof tus." 

I " Loftus ! ' echoed Dare, in astonishment 

I " Yes, Loftus ! " cried a voice behind him, and 

! Inglis, turning sharply, saw Mrs. Loftus, who had 

risen from the couch as he entered and now stood 
regarding him with an air betwixt dismay and 
effrontery. For a few moments there was an 
awkward silence. Inglis was the first to recover. 
He held out his hand to her and said pleasantly : 

" How d' ye do, Mrs. Loftus ? I hope you don't 
intend to accord me a less cordial welcome than 
you were prepared to give to Dare's unknown 
friend?" 

"Quite the contrary, I assure you," laughed 
Mrs. Loftus. 

" Yes, yes," assented Raymond ; " we are awfully 
pleased to see you, — an unexpected pleasure, it is 
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true, but none the less a pleasure for all that. I 
am afraid you find us in rather poor quarters ; but 
as I have told Mr. Dare, misfortune has dogged 
our footsteps of late years. Still, we are in God's 
hands, and if it is His will, we must bow to it." 

" Not a very graceful bow, I 'm afraid," broke 
in Mrs. Loftus, in her sprightly way. 

As Inelis turned in answer to her remark, she 
sank back on the couch, reclining at full length. 
Inglis seated himself beside her, and they entered 
into conversation. 

" It is a long time since we met, — quite four 
years, I suppose. What have you been doing 
with yourself all this time, Mr. Inglis ? " 

Inglis smiled. " KUling time, in one wav or 
another," said he. " Among other things I have 
had a voyage round the wond." 

" How I envy you! " sighed Mrs. Loftus; " things 
with us have been going from bad to worse all the 
time. What do you think of this for a home ? " 
she asked bitterly, looking round the shabby 
little room. " Oh, I know it is n't correct to ask 
a guest such questions as these," she continued, 
noticing his look of embarrassment ; " but when 
you get to our state of poverty, all these fine dis- 
tinctions are lost ; it does n't much matter what 
we sav now. Correct behaviour isn't possible 
in a slum like this. One must fit one's manners 
to one's surroundings." 

Inglis looked round the shabby room, and 
glanced from Mrs. Loftus to her nusband, who 
was talking in a low, earnest tone to Dare. It 
struck him that neither husband nor wife seemed 
out of place in this setting* 
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"The worst of it is," went on Mrs. Loftus, 
without waiting for a reply, " my health has failed 
badly since we were driven to these straits. The 
slightest exertion seems too much for me, and I 
have to lie upon the couch all day. Raymond, 
there, is as strong as a bull ; nothing seems to 
upset him." 

" And Miss Loftus ? " inquired Inglis. 

" Oh, Mageie 's all right ! She has her father's 
constitution.' 

For some time Mrs. Loftus chattered in her 
old sprightly way, though Inglis shrewdly sus- 
pected that it was put on for the occasion. She 
had faded considerably ; now and again he noticed 
upon her face a look of utter weariness and dis- 
gust Her clothes were miserably shabby, and 
there was a general air of untidiness about her 
which contrasted very strongly with her smart 
appearance of other days. Raymond, too, had 
altered ; he was as slovenly and shabby as his 
wife; his face had coarsened, and was seamed 
^nd lined with discontent. Presently he inter- 
rupted his wife's conversation with Inglis, saying 
loudly, — 

" I have just been explaining to Mr. Dare how 
it was we took the name of Marston. It is a 
matter of pride, you know, Mr. Inglis. Loftus 
is a conspicuous name, and — well, when a man 
has been in a much better position it goes against 
the grain not to conceal one's identity. After all, 
Marston is my name — Raymond Marston Loftus. 
I don't excuse myself ; no doubt it is an act of 
cowardice to conceal one's identity; but we all 
have our weaknesses, and this is one of mine. 
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I daresay it seems silly to you," he went on, in 
a laboured way ; " perhaps you won't be able to 
sympathise with it, but I felt as if I could work 
more comfortably in the subordinate position 
that I have been obliged to occupy. Confess, 
now I You think it's foolish of me?" 

'* I can quite understand it," said Inglis, in a 
dry tone that caused Loftus to look at him 
sharply. 

Loftus appeared as though he intended to pur- 
sue the topic, but hesitated, and with a change of 
tone finally said, — 

" But now you are here, you '11 condescend to 
stay and sup with us, I hope, Mr. Inglis? and 
you, Mr. Dare ? Meagre fare, you know ! but a 
hearty welcome." 

He sprang from his seat, and rang the bell 
loudly. 

" Now, Kate ! " said he, as the servant entered, 
" we want supper, my girl 1 Bring up the York 
ham, the p&te defoie zras, and the remains of that 
game pie we hadf for breakfast." 

Kate sniggered as she proceeded to remove the 
table cover and spread a not too clean cloth which 
she took from the drawer of the shabby little side- 
board. Having placed the cruet upon it, she re- 
tired to the kitchen, leaving the door ajar. An 
uncomfortable silence reigned, in the midst of 
which the clash of crockery was heard, accom- 
panied by the voice of Kate singing a popular 
music-hall ballad in a thin falsetto. Presently 
she reappeared, thrusting the door wide as she 
entered with the tray. 

" Please, sir, I 've brought the bread and cheese, 
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and the butter, and the pickles; but I can't find 
them other things what you mentioned anywhere." 

" Say you so, my girl? " cried Raymond, then 
turning to his guests he said, " Gentlemen, it 
grieves me to inform you that the cat has eaten 
the most dainty portion of our supper; how- 
ever, we must be thankful that she has left us 
something." 

Kate, hands on hips, stood smiling broadly, and 
catching Inglis's eye gave him a knowing wink, 
and bustled o£F, returning with a jug of ale. As 
she was disappearing through the door, Loftus 
called her back. 

" Another glass, Kate ! " said he ; " you Ve only 
brought three ! " 

" Please, sir, there ain't but three ; but I can 
bring a cup, sir, if that '11 do ? " 

" A cup, by all means," cried Raymond ; " after 
all, we're above — or is it below — these petty 
considerations." 

" How can vou play the fool with that girl, 
Raymond? I m sure there's no bearing her 
insolence as it is, without encouraging her in 
that way." 

" Rubbish ! " cried Raymond, then turning to 
his guests, he said, " My wife won't come down to 
the philosophy of managing servants in mean 
streets ; she won't slough off the fine lady. You 
can't keep a servant here unless you condescend 
to a little familiarity. Of course I don't like it, 
but I am getting so used to things I don't like 
that I get to like 'em. That smacks of Hibemia, 
Mr. Dare, does it not ? " 

Suddenly he lifted his hand, and leaning 
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forward with closed eyes asked a blessing upon 
the food The action brought vividly to Inglis's 
mind the picture in the Orphanage pamphlet; 
and the contrast between the faultlessly clad and 
dignified figure in the one case and this slovenly 
individual with soiled linen and a stubbly beard 
of two days' growth was so great that he almost 
doubted the evidence of his senses, and would 
not have been surprised to find he had been 
dreaming. But Loftus was substantial enough 
as he shouted across the table, — 

^'Ah, Mr. Inglis, we can't boast much now. 
We Ve come down to some pretty shifts, as you 
can see for yourself ; but we are not quite such 
heathen as to omit * Grace before Meat,' even 
though it be the bread of bitterness and humilia- 
tion. Talking about humiliation, I don't know 
when I 've been so disgusted as I was yesterday. 
I called at that place — a brass founder's ofiice — 
where you told me you thought I should be able 
to get something, Mr. Dare. The man treated 
me as though I were dirt, and offered me 
twenty-five shillings a week. From what I could 
make of it, I thought it was a clerk-porter job, 
twelve hours a day. But that was n't the worst ; 
there was a bit ot a boy there, a callow youth of 
eighteen or twenty, and I was expected to take 
my orders from him. I can't afford to be very 
independent now; but I did feel so indignant 
that I said to him, ' It seems to me a pity I 've 
wasted your time and my own. You propose to 
place me under the direction of a lad scarcely out 
of the nursery to work twelve hours a day for 
twenty-five shillings a week. Let me tell you, 
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sir, I was not educated in a Board School. With 
my experience I could master all the details of 
your business in less than a week, and you offer 
me a berth like that. It 's preposterous ! ' " 

" What reply did he make ? " asked Dare, who 
was an old friend of the brass founder's and had 
recommended Loftus to him as an unfortunate 
man who would be prepared to do anything, no 
matter how humble, if he could earn an honest 
living. 

^' Took refuge in sarcasm," replied Loftus, 
" said he was n't in want of a manager, but should 
such a vacancy occur, he had my name and ad- 
dress, — said it with a sneer, the coward! a rich 
man to a poor man, a prosperous man to a man 
down on his lu — a man whom Providence has 
seen fit to beset with misfortune." 

Inglis and Dare exchanged glances, but before 
anything more could be said, Maggie came in. 
She started and coloured when she saw Inglis. 

** Here, Miss Maggie ! here 's an old friend of 
yours," cried Raymond. " How is it that you 
are so late to-night ? You don't mean to say that 
they have kept you t)rping till this hour ? " 

Maggie nodded. '* It 's Australian mail night," 
she said, " and there was a heavy correspondence." 

" Shame ! " cried Raymond, " but Shylock will 
have his pound of flesh, whether he be usurer or 
merchant. Come and sit down ; you must want 
your supper. What will you have ? You 'd like 
some coffee, I know ! I wonder whether liiat child 
has let the fire out ? " 

He jumped for the bell, and rang it violently. 

"Now, Cinderella," cried he, when the girl 
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appeared, "is the fire out? We want some 
coffee made for Miss Maggie." 

" It 's nearly gone, sir ! I don't think as how 
I could boil a kettle on it." 

" Nonsense I You must make it boil, that *s 
all I Here I let me come and see. I '11 soon put 
it right ; " and saying, '' Excuse me, gentlemen I " 
he made for the door. 

Maggie intercepted him. " No^ don't trouble, 
father, ' objected she ; ^* a glass of water or milk 
will do just as well." 

"A glass of milk will not do just as well; you 
would Tike the coffee, I know I You want a stim- 
ulant, and as you won't drink beer you must 
have coffee. I insist 1 It will put a little colour 
into your pale cheeks, and you shall have it, even 
if I have to burn a chair to make the kettle boil." 

He followed Kate, who had turned sulky, into 
the kitchen. They heard him say in loud, oreezy 
tones, — 

" Now, Kate, bestir yourself, my girl ! No sour 
looks. Bring a few sticks of firewood, — that 's it 1 
— now a bit of paper. Oh, we '11 soon have a blaze." 

Mrs. Loftus broke the somewhat uncomfort- 
able silence. 

" You ought to feel honoured, Maggie, to have 
your father exerting himself upon your behalf in 
this manner. He never thought of asking me if 
I should care for a cup. I m sure I need it. 
The smell of that beer quite upsets me. Besides, 
Mr. Inglis or Mr. Dare might have preferred 
coffee. Perhaps you would like a cup now?" 
she suggested, turning to them. 

The young men declined, but Mrs. Loftus 
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would take no denial, and actually went into the 
kitchen to assist Raymond in the preparation. 

While she was gone Dare engaged Maggie in 
conversation upon local matters in which they 
were mutually interested, and Inglis sat and 
studied the girl. She looked thin and worn, 
half-starved rather than unhealthy, and was 
greatly changed from the girl he had known four 
years ago ; but he noticed with admiration that 
she carried herself well, and did not show embar- 
rassment at the equivocal behaviour of her par- 
ents. Presently some reference was made to 
her employment, and Inglis, trying to draw her 
out, asked her if she liked it. 

" I don't dislike it," she replied. "I found the 
long hours very trying at first, and of course there 
are many unpleasant things to put up with ; but 
on the whole, I think it is better than to be with- 
out occupation ; and, anyway, I have no choice, 
for it means bread and butter to us." 

Presently Raymond came dashing in with the 
coflfee. 

" Cinderella is in the sulks," explained he, " so I 
had to bring it in myself. If either of you gen- 
tlemen have brought the slipper, you will have to 
come back with it another evening, for I have 
sent her to bed. And now for a cup of coffee, — 
it 's nearly all chicory, but that 's only a detail. 
Let's see I One, two, three, four, five of us, and 
I 've only brought four cups." 

He dashed out of the room again. 

" There 1 " he cried, returning ; " we can muster 
half-a-dozen cups, although tumblers are short. 
Shows we are temperance people, doesn't it? 
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Now we are all right! No! Half a minute! 
Perhaps you gentlemen would like just a taste of 
brandy in it. I think we Ve got a drop some- 
where, — just a little stand-by for sickness, that's 
all I Can't a£Ford luxuries these days. Now, 
Maggie, just a little drop for you, my girl, to 
carry you over the Australian mail, and he 
laughed facetiously. 

They all refused brandy. "Well," protested 
he, " I 'm not going to get it out for nothing ; " 
and he helped himself lioerally. " Just to drink 
to our happy meeting. Now, Milly, I insist upon 
your joining me, — just a teaspoonful to keep me 
m countenance ; " and Mrs. Loftus, after some 
demur, was prevailed upon to join him. 

" Now if Maggie does n't mind, and I know 
she does n't, we '11 have a smoke. Gentlemen, I 'm 
almost ashamed to bring out my humble weed, 
but when times are 'lard — " and he pushed his 
tobacco jar across the table. 

Inglis and Dare protested against smoking dur- 
ing Maggie's repast, but as soon as she had fin- 
ished, Inglis, taking out his cigar case, turned to 
Mrs. Loftus and said, — 

" If you are quite sure it will not annoy you 
and Miss Loftus?" 

Mrs. Loftus shook her head laughingly. " We 
don't mind, Maggie, do we ? You see, the archi- 
tect forgot the smoking-room when he designed 
these houses ; we are well seasoned by this time." 

" Try one of these," said Inglis, handing his 
cigar case to Loftus, who put down with alacrity 
the pipe which he had been making a pretence 
of filling. 
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" Ah ! these are good ! — the old brand, Mr. 
Inglis? It will be a treat, indeed!" 

A few minutes later, Maggie, pleading fatigue, 
retired. Inglis opened the door for her. 

"Good-night, Miss Loftus,"said he, taking her 
hand in his; '* I 'm afraid this smoking has driven 
you away." 

Maggie shook her head, and said with a faint 
smile, " No, I really am tired, and I Ve a heavy 
day's work before me to-morrow." 

He bowed gravely. Maggie went to her own 
room, her pulses throbbing at the look he had 
given her. In spite of her fatigue, she sat for a 
long time upon her bed holding the hand that he 
had pressed, and tingling at the remembrance of 
his touch. She sat in the dark (for it was Maggie 
who practised all the small economies necessary 
in their impoverished state). At last, with a sigh 
she rose. 

"You silly, silly little idiot!" she cried im- 
patiently. " Pray for common sense, and go to 
bed. Have n't you more sense than to sit dream- 
ing in the dark ? Here, let me show you some- 
thing that will bring you to your senses." 

She lit a candle, and, holding it so that the 
light fell upon her face, looked at her reflection 
in the mirror. 

" Heavy eyes, pinched white cheeks ; look ! 
look! look! and don't indulge in idle fancies. 
What man would give a second thought to such 
a woe-begone creature, except to pity her ? Go to 
sleep and forget these follies, so that you may be 
prepared for to-morrow's drudgery." 
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MEANWHILE Raymond had been en- 
tertaining his euests in a mood of 
joviality. His talk was racy and shrewd 
in a circumscribed way ; half-a-dozen times in as 
many minutes he displayed his limitations. To 
Inglis it was an interesting and eccentric exhibi- 
tion of the shrewdly fatuous. It was some time 
after midnight when the two men rose to go. 
Loftus accompanied them to the door. 

"It is a grand night," remarked he, as they 
shook hands. " I envy you your walk; but there, 
I forgot I you millionaire gentlemen have a duty 
to perform to the cabmen. Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Inglis, one moment I " he added, drawing Inglis 
on one side. Dare, hearing this, stepped to the 

fate, and stood looking up at the stars, while 
.oftus said, — 

" You can't think what a treat it has been to 
me, Mr. Inglis, to see you again. I don't know 
when I 've enjoyed anything as I have our talk 
this evening; but there's sdways a sting in old 
associations when a man is down on his luck. 
What says the poet ? ' A sorrow's crown of sor- 
row is remembering happier things;' and the 
sting of your presence to-night is that I cannot 
repay you one farthing." 

The candle in the hall had long since burnt out, 
so that Inglis could not see his companion's face. 
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" It is like a nightmare to me," Loftus went on. 
" If I could see my way to repaying even a por- 
tion of it, it would be different; but I don't I 
I 'm under a cloud ; everything has gone against 
me lately. Here am I, able to work, longing to 
work, and yet work is denied to me. Not that I 
have lost all hope, — no ! no 1 but I am heavily 
handicapped now. This is my only suit, and 
who will give a man a responsible position who 
applies for it in a coat like this ? " 

'' No doubt that is against you," said Inglis, as 
the other paused. 

" Against me ! Of course it 's against me I It 
hurts me, too, to see Maggie slaving away at that 
miserable typewriting ; but what can I do? You 
heard what was said to-night about that pound-a- 
week berth. My impulse was to take it, to take 
anything that would relieve the strain upon poor 
little Maggie. But I resisted, because I knew 
that once in I should never rise again ; and I 
want to rise, — by God's help I will rise, if I can 
only get a fresh start." 

Inglis could not doubt whither Loftus's con- 
fidences tended. He detested these transparently 
tortuous methods of asking assistance, and his 
impulse was gravely to wish Loftus better for- 
tune, and to say Good- night! Nevertheless he 
stepped back into the thin ray of light that 
streamed through the crack of the sitting-room 
door, and, taking out his pocket-book, handed 
Loftus a note. 

Loftus assumed an air of astonishment. 
" Whatever is this, Mr. Inglis ? " said he. 

" A new suit of clothes, and one or two other 
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odds and ends. Good-night I " and he held out 
his hand, anxious to get away from Loftus's 
eflFusiveness. 

Loftus seized the hand with both of his, and 
pressed so hard that Inglis could feel the bank- 
note, a pellet of crumpled paper, dinting the back 
of his hand. 

" Ah, Mr. Inglis, this is noble I this is gener- 
ous, indeed I I did not expect it — that is, I — 
but there, I knew your generous nature, and I 
ought to have expected it. Perhaps I did," for 
Loftus posed to himself as the mirror of truth. 

Inglis, with a vexed laugh, disengaged himself 
as soon as he was able and hurried away. 

" Well, Geoff ! " said he, as he joined Dare, 
" how about Loftus, alias Marston, now ? " 

"To say I'm astonished is too tame," replied 
Dare. "Loftus and Marston are two different 
men." 

"That's what I was going to ask; you had 
never seen him like this before ? " 

" Never ! I 'm simply astounded." 

Inglis laughed. " Another failure, Geoff? " 

Dare sighed. " You have no idea how plausible 
he was; his whole attitude was that of a man 
bowed down by unmerited misfortune, but re- 
signed and making the best of it in a manly, 
frank, and honest way." 

" So that when you saw him this evening cutting 
his capers, bringing out the brandy and chaffing 
the servant, you were naturally astonished ? " 

"Rather I" replied Geoff, emphatically. "Of 
course there were one or two things that in the 
light of this evening's revelations begin to look 
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significant ; for instance, the servant seemed very 
pert and familiar, — that I couldn't altogether 
understand, but of course this explains it. What 
does it all mean, Ned ? What did he change his 
name for, and why should he — ? " 

" One question at a time, please," interrupted 
Inglis, and he gave his friend an outline of Lof- 
tus's career. 

" And that 's why he changed his name, I sup- 
pose ? Even I thought there was something un- 
satisfactory about his explanation for the change. 
But what I want to know, is, why he went on in 
that ridiculous manner to-night ? Why could n't 
he behave as he has other evenings ? Oh, I see, 
you sarcastic beggar," he continued, without giv- 
ing Inglis time to speak; "he was afraid you 
might cut him up." 

" Exactly ! " rejoined Inglis. 

" With all your philanthropy you are a brute I " 
cried Geoff, indignantly. "You get hold of a 
man, bait him, bring out the worst that is in him, 
and ever after refuse to see anything else. You 're 
a brute ! " 

" Well, what am I to do ? " asked Inglis, whim- 
sically. " I have no heart to speak of; I don't care 
for my fellow-creatures — except to bait them," he 
added, cocking his eye at his companion ; " I 'm 
cursed with the most troublesome conscience, 
which is always urging me to help them. If I 
did n't do something objectionable, I should be a 
prig, for philanthropy ends in priggishness as 
surely as a tadpole turns into a frog. Now I 'd 
rather be a brute than a prig, any day, — hence 
my action." 
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Geo£Fry laughed. ''That hardly sounds con- 
vincing," responded he. 

" Well I suppose I treat you to the old formula 
which will apply equally to Loftus and to any 
other human crawler. So much endowment, so 
much modifying environment| — result, a pup- 
pet" 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

AFTER his chance meeting with the Loftuses 
Inglis often found his W3y to the shabby 
L little house in Hammersmith. Raymond 
and his wife welcomed him effusively, and were 
always dressed in their best clothes and manners 
to receive him. Raymond, clean-shaven, in wide 
expanse of snowy shirt-front, highly polished 
boots, and the new suit purchased with Inglis's 
money, looked and acted more like the Raymond 
of old d&ys. Mrs. Loftus, too, was decidedly 
smarter in appearance, with a touch here and 
there of feminine coquetry which was meant to 
impress their visitor that though poor they were 
not yet lost to the decencies of life ; and tnat his 
first visit had caught them at an unfortunate 
moment by which it was hardly fair to estimate 
them. 

Inglis, in his quiet way, accepted everything 
with imperturbable good humour, in which just a 
spice of satire might have been traced by those 
who knew him well. It was obvious to Maggie, 
who writhed under it. Frequently she rose and 
retreated from the room, wandering into the street 
to escape, returning only when she felt certain 
that Indis had gone. 

But there was worse than this to endure. In- 
glis's visits raised the speculations of her parents, 
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and the wish being father to the thought, it was 
not long before they felt convinced that it was for 
Maggie he came. The thought of this short cut 
to prosperity quite intoxicated them, and they 
urged their daughter to lose no opportunity of 
ingratiating herself. 

Maggie had wondered in the seclusion of her 
own room if it were possible he could mean — 
the leaping of her heart at the mere thought of 
such a thing had frightened her, making her turn 
away from the contemplation lest it should unfit 
her for the duties of her joyless life. Perhaps 
she never realised how far her parents (or to be 
more particular, her father) had fallen than when 
they urged her to make herself attractive, — in 
fact, to meet Inglis halfway. It was not so much 
the grounds they urged tor his acceptance, for 
both had sufficient knowledge of her not to omit 
from the tale of his excellences his high character 
and moral worth ; but Maggie had learned to read 
between the lines, and a slow conviction had 
grown in her that to neither of her parents did it 
matter one jot what Inglis's character might be, 
so long as he could provide her with a luxurious 
home and her parents with such assistance as 
would enable them to lift their heads in the 
world. Some ugly cjuestions came to her mind 
which she found it impossible to answer satis- 
factorily. 

"Suppose we had never come down in the 
world," she argued to herself, " how would it have 
been with us ? Father might have been at the 
head of his Orphanage, and I — I should have 
been mixed up in all tne activities of the church ; 
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with a mind at rest, with a faith unshaken ; and 
how is it with me now ? I Ve lost anchorage ; 
I 'm adrift. Can it be that religion is based upon 
a condition of material prosperity? It cannot 
be. And yet, — father, mother, and myself, — 
were we ever Christians ? If so, where have we 
drifted, and what are we now?" 

Then came crowding into her mind all the 
cynical suggestions that Inglis had made, and for 
the first time began to bite into her conscious- 
ness ; and then and there was forged that link of 
sympathy which made her love for him complete. 
Her parents' crude attempts to coerce her, their 
petty schemes to render her attractive, with here 
a dress and there an ornament, — especially as 
she knew that the money they designed for this 
purpose came out of Inglis's pocket, — rendered 
her sick with disgust. How she longed for his 
sympathy, how she dwelt upon his penetrating 
regard, and the slow smile that illumined his 
features in a mixture of scoffing and kindliness 
which she had learned at last to love, — a slowly 
acquired taste, but once acquired, sufficient to 
make all impulses of simple afifection for ever 
insipid by comparison. 

All this was hard enough to endure, but when 
her parents, thinking that matters were not mov- 
ing with sufficient expedition, began to manoeuvre 
themselves out of the room in order to leave the 
two together, Maggie felt she had reached the 
end of her endurance. Upon the flimsiest pre- 
text Raymond would start up and retreat from 
the room, usually sending the servant, after an 
interval of two or three minutes, with a message 
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that Mrs. Loftus was wanted to help her husband 
find some trivial thing that had been mislaid. 

Time after time Maggie's face burned with 
indignation at being made to appear a partner in 
these stupid devices. She would glance at Inglis 
in a sort of fascination to see the expression that 
flitted across his face on these occasions, — just a 
glimmer, not to be noticed by the casual observer, 
but nothing escaped her; she knew every light 
and shadow in the play of his features. No 
sooner had the door closed upon Mrs. Loftus 
than Mageie would unconsciously assume her 
most repellent air, and while her father and 
mother spent half an hour in the kitchen or 
upstairs in their stuffy bedroom, Maggie and 
Inglis would sit and exchange commonplaces in 
frigid tones. Maggie implored her mother not to 
act in this way ; she pointed out that Inglis would 
be the first to notice and the last to forgive this 
thrusting of a girl, as it were, down his throat; 
but it would seem as if her parents had become 
dwarfed in intelligence; that the atmosphere of 
the house in the mean street had reduced them 
to act with a sort of transparent cunning, so that 
one might imagine them catching, in the same 
way that one contracts a contagious disease, the 
petty trickiness of a former occupant. 

Their persistence in this foolishness was gall 
and wormwood to Maggie, and would seem to 
have destroyed the last remnant of respect that 
she had for her parents. She loved them still, 
her father especially, but it had begun to be a 
love that looked down with much impatience and 
something of indulgent pity, such as one would 
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accord to children. Unfortunately, they could 
not be treated as children; and at last Maggie, 
her pride in arms, threatened to leave Inglis alone 
in the room if they again played this trick upon 
her. Nothing would deter them, and she carried 
out her threat, only to be the recipient of a flood 
of reproaches from both her parents at her heart- 
less conduct. 

These reproaches were intensified in the course 
of a week or so, when it became evident that Inglis 
had ceased his visits. 

" It is useless to scold me any more, mother," 
protested Maggie at length ; " even if Mr. Inglis 
came back, I could not do other than I have done. 
Hard as my life is, I would rather drudge on for 
ever than gain emancipation in such a way." 

" I Ve no patience with your mulish obsti- 
nacy," retorted Mrs. Loftus, " all this nonsense 
about fine feelings 1 People who live in a slum 
like this have no right to fine feelings; thev are 
incongruous. Can't you see that? Look,' she 
went on, " there 's old Smithson next door fetch- 
ing his supper beer in his shirt sleeves. What 's 
the good of fine feelings in such surroundings? 
People who wish to indulge in fine feelings should 
live in fine houses; you had your chance, and 
could have taken it ; you could have had your fill 
of fine feelings, then. Besides," she continued, 
getting more shrill as she saw Maggie took no 
heed, " can't you see that it won't last ? How do 
you think you are going to keep up all these 
delicate feelings in the sordid life we're obliged 
to live ? They '11 wear away, Maggie, they '11 wear 
away, even as your beauty is wearing away, and 
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you '11 become callous and hard and vulgar like 
all the rest of us. Roses won't grow in cellars, 
my girl ! and refinements of mind can't flourish in 
a hand-to-mouth existence like ours." 

" What is the use of arguing ? " asked Maggie, 
wearily. " You speak of my beauty going ; it is 
gone, such as it was, long ago ; and for aught I 
know, everything else in my character that is 
worthy may have followed it; but I simply can- 
not yield, and if all these things are to be killed 
as you say, it will not be my doing, but God's, 
who has put me here." 

"Well! that's a nice thing to say, upon my 
word ! " retorted Mrs. Loftus ; " the speech of a 
heathen, I call it. I may be everything that 's 
vulgar, but I would n't go such lengths as that ; I 
should be afraid that God's judgment would over- 
take me. But, come, Maggie," she added, chang- 
ing her tone after a short pause, " I can see what 
it is, — you're morbid. It is the morbid people 
who have such a lot of principles, uncomfortable 
principles; why, you goose, your beauty is not 
gone. It is only the other night I saw you look- 
mg really lovely when you were talking about 
something that interestea you. Inglis thought so, 
too I I saw him ; he looked positively fascinated. 
Ah, Maggie, don't you think I know you love 
him ? and, you goose ! is n't it morbid to let a few 
silly scruples stand in the way of your happiness ? 
I won't say anything about your father and me ; 
we don't count ; but surely you must see what a 
diflPerence it would make to us. It would give 
your father the chance to rise again. Can't you 
see what a depressing effect this life has upon 
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him ? It 's injured his character, and robbed him 
of self-respect. He does n't go to chapel now, 
— you know why. He can't bear to mix on 
equal terms with those he has every right to re- 
gard as inferiors." 

Maggie had often heard her father talk in this 
strain, and knew how mockingly it had always 
been received by his wife. At first she felt 
tempted to remind her mother of this, but was 
wise enough to know that it would but open the 
floodgates for a fresh stream of argument and vitu- 
peration, and she therefore made no rejoinder. 
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CHAPTER XL 



IN the weeks that followed, Maggie had many 
opportunities of reflecting upon her mother's 
advice and warnings, and she wondered half 
regretfully if, after all, she had made a mistake 
in standing out so resolutely against her parents' 
manoeuvres. At least, she need not have frozen ; 
she might have been pleasant and natural, she 
told herself. Perhaps Inglis had been driven away, 
not through her parents' foolishness, but by her 
frigidity. Yet she knew Inglis for a man of dis- 
cernment, and she was conscious of having 
betrayed a dozen times the state of her feelings 
toward him. The swing of the pendulum carried 
her to the opjjosite extreme; perhaps she had 
shown her feelings too readily. She knew how 
fastidious Inglis was in matters of this kind, and 
with a shiver remembered certain caustic remarks 
that he had once made about an acquaintance who 
had displayed this kind of indiscretion. 

Then her thoughts took a fresh turn. One 
of the things she had learned from Inglis was 
the practice of self-detachment. Mrs. Lot tus had 
charged her with being morbid, and she now 
endeavoured to stand on one side and regard 
herself critically to see if the charge could be sus- 
tained. She remembered that Inglis had pointed 
out to her upon one occasion that the dividing 
line between the refined and the morbid is often 
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a very narrow one. But question herself as she 
would, she could not feel satisfied to arrive at any 
very definite conclusion. The experience of the 
last four years had played such havoc with her 
views of life that she could no longer place any 
reliance upon her own judgment, and found her- 
self, much to her dismay, weakly regretting the 
frigidity of her attitude toward Inglis, though 
at the same time she was conscious that under 
similar circumstances her conduct would be the 
same. 

One evening she was walking through Kens- 
ington Gardens on her way home, when she met 
Inglis. As they shook hands, hardly knowing 
what she did, she murmured that it was a surprise. 

" Not for me," smiled Inglis ; " I waylaid you." 

Maggie could not repress a little gasp at the 
significance in his tone. 

" I suppose you have been wondering why I 
haven't been to see you lately?" he went on, 
and embarrassed Maggie not a little by waiting 
for a reply. 

" Yes, I — we did wonder," she stammered ; 
and the thought of the floods of invective that 
had been poured upon her by reason of Inglis's 
absence made her feel extremely uncomfortable. 

" I have been visiting my people," he explained, 
" and they would n't let me come away until yes- 
terday. Queer taste, to wish to keep such a 
phial of vitriol, is n't it ? " 

" It was securely corked, I suspect I " cried 
Maggie, almost gaily, for her spirits had risen 
unaccountably. 

Inglis laughed. "That's unkind," said he; 
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" it would have been more graceful to deprecate 
the description of myself." 

•* And have my challenge disproved by a vitri- 
olic shower. No, thank you ; I am too much your 
pupil for that" 

" My pupil I " repeated Inglis. " What have 
I taught you, then ? 

" Among other things, to make rude retorts." 

" I know no more useful accomplishment, if 
artistically exercised," replied Inglis, "though 
I must say I object to your adjective ' rude ; ' ' dis- 
criminating' would be more to the purpose. 
But what else have I taught you?" 

Maggie made no reply. They had strolled 
into a secluded corner of the gardens. Inglis 
looked round ; no one was in sight. He stopped 
suddenly, and took Maggie's hands in his. 

"There is one thing I would have given a 
great deal to have taught you," he said. 

The suddenness of this attack took Maggie's 
breath away. She glanced up at him shyly, and 
looked away again ; her hands began to tremble 
in his, and she bent her head lower and lower 
until her face was hidden from his sight under 
her shabby little hat. 

" Have I taught you that sweetest of all 
lessons, Maggie ? Have I ? Have I ? Will you 
take the cynic and the snarler, the man who 
gloats over other men's failings, into your heart 
and Christianise him?" 

Maggie, withdrawing her hands, stepped back, 
saying,— 

" No ! no ! I cannot ! You do not know me as 
I am. I have lost my faith. I do not think I 
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am a Christian now ! I could not help you ; I — 
we should drag you down." 

Inglis's countenance brightened. He took 
Maggie's hand again. "Listen, Maggie!" he 
said earnestly: "I met you here to-night to ask 
you to be my wife ; but I will be frank. Suspicion 
is in my blood ; the horror the rich man feels lest 
those he holds most dear should love him, not for 
what he is, but with that bastard affection for 
what he has, — is mine. I loved you, and yet I 
feared to find that your love for me was smaller 
than your desire to escape from the sordid sur- 
roundings which I see you find unendurable. 
Forgive that unjust thought. Your reply has 
chased my suspicions away." 

" I am not a bit what you think I am," objected 
Maggie. " What I told you is quite true ; I 
seem to have lost my faith. I am rebellious. I 
used to think my religion real, but now I can see 
it was only conventional religion. I have been 
too weary of late to care what became of me, 
body or soul ; and my parents — " she stopped. 
" You know how it is with us at home ; you must 
see that it is impossible." 

" I do know how it is with you," replied Inglis ; 
"but as to impossible, there is only one thing 
that will make it so. Say that you do not love 
me, and I will admit the impossibility ; but until 
you do so, I shall decline to accept any answer 
but *yes.'" 

" I can't, I can't say it ! " cried Maggie, breath- 
lessly. 

"Don't you love me, Maggie?" Inglis asked 
gently. 
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"Oh, you know, you know!" she panted; 
"but — " 

"Never mind the •but,'" murmured Inglis. 
"Don't you see, Maggie, I cannot do without 
you?" 

" How can I believe it ? " returned Maggie. 
" I am faded ; my youth has gone. What is 
there in me now to attract you?" 

" How little you know yourself I What shall I 
say, how shall I tell you what you are to me? 
Shall I make you vain if I tell you what has 
grown into your face in these tour years of 
trouble? A sweetness, Maggie, a haunting 
sweetness of expression, that is with me always." 

" But I should come to you penniless and 
worse, — my father is thousands in your debt. 
Oh, it is too humiliating!" 

" If you love me, what does it matter ? What 
is mine, is thine. Between true lovers and friends 
these things are but as dust in the balance." 

"Your generosity — " began Maggie. 

Inglis stopped ner with a gesture. "Not a 
word of that," said he, " or you will make me feel 
a prig." 

"But I must," insisted Maggie; "my unjust 
suspicions of four years ago rise up against me. 
I have long wanted to tell you that I had learned 
the truth ; but I was afraid you might misunder- 
stand my motives for speaking. You would for- 
give me if you knew how bitterly I regret it." 

" Forgive ! " echoed Inglis. " What word is that 

between us ! or if it stand, how much more need 

have I of your forgiveness for the bitter taunts I 

have cast at you. No, Maggie; the past is the 
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past, and with it we have no concern. These 
four years have changed us both; I can't trace 
a feature of the prim little puritan who used to 
stir me to cutting speeches, but who, nevertheless, 
always had a charm for me. I, too, have changed. 
Is it not so ? A little more human, and less of 
the cynical prig, who we once agreed is first cousin 
to the superior prig. A fig for the past ; but the 
future is ours, Maggie, if you will have it so." 

Tears started to Maggie's eyes. "Do not 
tempt me ! " she implored ; " you have not counted 
the cost. I should bring you a dishonoured 
name ; men would point the finger at me as the 
daughter of a dishonoured man. That is what 
I meant when I said that we should drag you 
down." 

"Never — " began Inglis, but Maggie stopped 
him by a gesture. 

" You do not think so now ! " she cried ; " but 
presently, when you begin to take the place in 
the world that you ought to take, then — I could 
not bear to injure your career." 

" My career ! " scoffed Inglis. "What do you 
take me for, Maggie? A party politician follow- 
ing his chief into this lobby or that? a parlia- 
mentary free lance crying, * Down with everything,' 
and making himself obnoxious to all until in 
sheer weariness they give him place or power 
in order to muzzle him ? Or am I to be an emi- 
nent philanthropist, endowing libraries, swelling 
the benefactions to charities which go to'pauper- 
ise the nation, and keep in comfort that vast army 
of loafers who have decided as their philosophy 
of life that it is only fools who work ? Or perhaps 
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I am to be a society man, and with my wealth 
unlock the gates of the great, and — who knows ? 
— hobnob with Royalty? The suavity of my 
manners would make me a great success, would 
it not ? No, Maggie ; none of these things attracts 
me. I have made my choice, — a mere matter of 
temperament, — for me the manifold blessings of 
obscurity. Won't you share it ? There is no one 
who could make life so sweet to me as you." 

"But," said Maggie, somewhat bewildered by 
this outburst, "you denounce idleness. How 
could you be happy without work?" 

Inglis smiled. " I invite you to a life of ob- 
scurity, not idleness. Broadly speaking, it is the 
worker who is obscure. I don't intend to be a 
parasite, and I want your aid in the work that I 
have set my hand to. Will you give it to me ? " 
and he placed his hand lightly upon hers, and 
looked at her appealingly. 

Inglis had struck the right note. Maggie 
weakened at his appeal for her aid; she was one 
of those women who have a passion for usefulness. 

" If I thought — if you are sure — " she stam- 
mered. " It would kill me to know you regretted." 

"Ah, Maggie," he whispered, "if there ever 
has been a step in my life which I could swear 
never to regret, this is the one. Nor shall you re- 
gret it, dearest ! unless, indeed, you are not pre- 
pared to be the wife of a poor man? " 

"Poor?" 

Ingliis nodded. " I have a surprise for you," he 
said ; " but it is not too late to retreat," he added, 
smiling. 

Maggie laughed. Poverty and riches were 
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nothing to her now! For the time, at least, 
Inglis filled her heart to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

" It does n't seem to trouble you much ? " cried 
Inglis, gaily. 

Maggie laughed. "Not a bit," said she; "I 
don't believe it!" 

" But suppose it is true ? " 

" I have you," said Maggie, simply. 

" Does that suffice ? Ah ! heart of gold ! 
What a cad was I to suspect you ! But, seriously, 
I don't know how to explain ; but there must be 
no secrets between us, Maggie, — so listen ; " and 
with a shamefaced air he began to talk of his 
plans. 

Maggie's eyes brightened as she listened, and 
she suddenly clasped his hand with both of hers, 
exclaiming, — 

" You give me new life, new faith ! and to 
think that one hour ago I was in despair." 
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" ]y ^ AGGIE I you sly little puss ! After all 

j\/l the prudish airs you put on, you were 
JL ▼ JL setting your cap at him all the time ! " 
cried Mrs, Loftus. 

Maggie smiled without making any reply. She 
knew it was useless to try to justify herself; she 
was too happy to make the attempt. 

Inglis had gone away somewhat sobered by 
the demonstrativeness of his future parents-in-law, 
and had said cynically to himself, " There is no rose 
without a thorn, and in this case there are two." 

" Thank God, Maggie, you Ve saved us, — 
saved us I With Inelis's help I shall be able to 
make a fresh start ; he won't grudge me a thou- 
sand or two, I know I — as a loan, of course! I '11 
go into business of some kind on my own account, 
and in a few years I '11 be able to pay him back 
everything, — the old debt, as well as the new." 

Maggie looked distressed. 

" I hope, father, you are not counting upon 
that? It would seem so sordid I Besides, from 
what Mr. Inglis told me, he will not have the 
money to spare." 

" What ? ' cried Raymond, explosively, while 
Mrs. Loftus shrilled, "Whatever do you mean, 
Maggie ? " 

Maggie hesitated. Inglis had told her of his 
plans, but had omitted to say how far he desired 
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her to keep them secret. She felt she had com- 
mitted herself, and so continued, — 

" I do not know if I am right in mentioning it; 
but he told me that he will put aside the whole 
of his income, with the exception of a moderate 
amount, and intends to use it in assisting genu- 
ine cases of distress and poverty." 

Loftus glanced sharply at his wife, who frowned 
in reply, and said tartly, — 

" He must be crazy, Maggie ! Whoever heard 
of such a preposterous thing ? What is the sum 
he proposes to retain ? " 

" I don't know ; he said we would reserve that 
for future discussion." 

" I always thought he had a bee in his bonnet," 
cried Raymond, " and this goes to confirm it. If 
we had known this, I 'm not sure we should have 
given our consent. Eh, Milly ? " 

Mrs. Loftus shrugged her shoulders and said 
with a bitter laugh, " They could do without that. 
We are evidently not to be considered." 

" It is a lot of quixotic nonsense ! " blustered 
Raymond. " Indiscriminate almsgiving is most 
pernicious." 

"That is just what Mr. Inglis said," remarked 
Maggie ; " and he is going to make it his life-work 
to investigate every case for himself." 

" Well, there is a case here he can investigate," 
said Raymond, grimly. 

Maggie sighed, but said nothing. She did not 
know in what light Inglis would regard the relief 
of her parents; she feared his inflexibility, and 
felt he might be hard upon them. 

However, when it came to the point, Maggie 
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found that for her sake he had relaxed something 
of his principle, though he positively declined to 
place any lump sum at Raymond's disposal ; he 
agreed to make him a yearly allowance which 
would keep him in moderate comfort, 

"Maggie would have done better with Ellis- 
Dyne," Mrs. Loftus said to her husband ; " I hear 
he has just married a Miss Brading, those wealthy 
Bradings that lived in the large house on the 
hill. His father has taken him into partnership 
now, too. So all that talk there was about cut- 
ting him off with a shilling has no doubt blown 
over long ago. I always thought it was an ab- 
surd rumour, myself, for if I know anything of 
Mrs. Ellis-Dyne, she would n't allow her husband 
to treat Walter harshly ; he was always her darling 
boy." 

Raymond nodded. " At any rate he would n't 
play the crazy philanthropist as Inglis is doing. 
Still, perhaps it is all for the best; for I am sure 
I could not endure accepting anything at their 
hands. I 'd starve first." 

Mrs. Loftus smiled her most roguish smile. 



THE END 
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Three Bright Summer Novels 

THE STORY OF EDEN. By Dolf 

Wyllarde. i2mo. |i-50 

TAi Sptctetor : ** The book is interesting and the writing pleasant and occas- 
ionally almost brilliant. The reader is given a real feeling of the brilliant sun* 
fhttM» and ezlularating air.** 

Tig San Francisco Newi-Letur : << The style of the story is good, and the 
descriptions of the country in which it is located are very yiyid. It is realistic 
but mteresting. It is strictiy modem. Some of the dialogue is yery epignun- 
matic and snappy. Has much to recommend it.** 

TU Lomsmilt Courier-Jouma! : "One of the best novels of the season. 
The best picture of socm life in the South African colonies that has appeared 
in any form, also m the quality of its narration.** 

THE DECOY. By Francis Dana. lamo. 
I1.50 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagk : ^* An admirable novel. We are tempted to com- 
pare it with Sarah McLean Green*s * Flood-tide,* which it resembles almost at 
much in its wit and rusticity as in its clever construction and healthy moraL 
The stoiy is charmingly told, with plenty of movement and dialogue, and all 
the characters are clean dnwn and individually interestmg. The author is 
Francis Dana. Henceforth we shall look for his name as a guaranty of good 
storytelling.** 

Th« Baltimore Sun : ** Worthy of great praise for its picture of a type which 
is as common as it is reprehenoble — the type of the man who lives upon the 
credulity of ally and ignorant people.** 

Tie Ciic^o Post : " The book is pleasantiy written, with some good charac- 
ter sketdung, some lively incidents, and bright dialogue.** 

SEVERANCE: A Novel. By Thomas Cobb. 

Author of " The Dissemblers," " Mr. Passing- 
ham, " Carpet Courtship," etc. i2mo. $1.50 

Tie Literary Worlds "The brightness of his style, the crispness of his dia- 
logue, the i^htness of his humour — ^it is as pleasant a volume as could be met 
trith on a 8ununer*s day.** 

Tie Speaker: <<We have here another of those pleasant, readable, well- 
finished comedies that we have learnt to expect from the pen of Mr. Thomai 
Cobb.** 

Tie Pall Mall Gazette : << It is ahnost imposuble to find in it a page which 
could have been omitted without injury to the story. * Severance * is, indeed, a 
Teiy cleverly constructed tale, well-ordered, well-b^ced, and neatly finished.'* 



Some Books of Social Satire 

VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By Elinor 
Glyn. i2mo. 1 1. 50 

Tk* Sun g '* It » to fun of unco&Tentional channi that yoa doii*t fed like 
•topping until you iuiTe finished it. Elizabeth is a real live girl, and no wonder 
all the men fidl in love with her. Many of the readers of the book will feel 
that they could do the same. We venture to predict that this Fli—Kith will have 
a longer life than most popuhur heroines. Alotof brains went to her making.** 

THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO 
ELIZABETH. i2mo. 75 cents 

Tit CkicMg^ Recwd-Herald : "There's no nonsense of any kind hi the 
correspondence of Elizabeth* s mother, — there *s acute cleverness and a business 
dash combined with a piquant zest of life in every line of the seversl epistles. 
Moreover, there *s a ripple of worldly wisdom that is exhilaration itself in all her 
deft handling of situations and people. Then she gossips delightfully.** 

COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. By an 

i Anonymous Writer. i2mo. $1.00 nei 

Tke London Dmly Ckronich : ** We commit ounelves gladly to her conduct 
through the year of a woman of feshion, more particularly as her husband assures 
U8 that she is a clinking good sort. It is veiy nice of the Countess to give us 
so delightiiil and intimate a peep.** 

TAe Outlook : "It b as engaging within as without ; it has wide, restful 
margins, wide, clear print, the chapters are headed with admirable brevity, and 
deal with matters in which everybody is more or less interested. The book is a 
pleasant mixture of wit and wisdinn tempering each other.** 

AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. A Novel. 
By an Anonymous Writer. i2mo. 1 1.50 

Town and Country t *< Describes her experiences with cleverness, and a witty 
appreciation of French life and character. The story is written in vivadous 
and spirited style, so that k is an amusuig book fer vacation days.'* 

The LouitvilU Courier'yournal : " A particularly bright and sparlding recital, 
with no line of dulness from start to finish. Altogether the book is so ingenu- 
ous and clever, so amusing and delightfully frank, that the reader wishes all 
Europe could be written up m the same way, and aUow the world to see Cooli- 
llife as it leaUy is." 



The Novels of W. J. Locke 

THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke. I2mo, I1.50 
Tie Button Herald: ** Contains the hall-mark of genius itself. The plot is 
masterly in conception, the descriptions are all yivid flashes from a brilliant pen. 
It is imposdble to read and not marvel at the skilled workmanship and the con- 
stant dramatic intensity of incidents, situations and clinoaz.** 
TAe Ckicage Port: <<More than bears out the promise of its pr c d t ccM ora . 
Upon all sides it is the strongest work yet presented by Mr. Locke. It is safe 
to predict for him a steadily widening popularity with us.** 
The Baltimore Sun : ** A suspensive plot that is manrdout for its ingendcy. 
The book will have a multitude of readers, and not one will be justifiably 
disappointed. We recommend * The Usurper * as one of the decided hits oiP 
the year.** 

DERELICTS By W.J. Locke. lamo. I1.50 

Tie Daily Chromcle : << Mr. Locke tells his story m a veiy true, a very mov- 
ing, and a very noble book. If any one can read the last chapter with dry 
eyes, we shall be surprised. * Derelicts* is an impresuve, an important book. 
Yvonne is a creation that any artist might be proud of.** 
Tie London Morning Post : '* One of the best types of the social derelict Is 
depicted mih subtlety and sympathetic acumen in Mr. Locke* s clever noveL 
Altogether one of the most effective stories that have appeared for some tinM 

IDOLS. By W. J. Locke. i2mo. I1.50 

Tie Daily Mail: " One of the very iew dist'inguished novels of thia present 
book season.** 

Tie London Dealy Telegraph : "A brilliantly written and emmently readable 
book.** 

A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locke. 
i2mo. 1 1. 50 

Tie Daily Cirenicle : *< Mr. Locke has rtchieved a distmct success in this 
novel. He has struck many emotional cords, and struck them all with a firm, 
sure hand. In the relations between Katherine Raine he had a delicate 
problem to handle, and he has handled it delicately.** 

THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke. 

i2mo. I1-50 

Tie Morning' Post : << It is an interesting story. The chancters are strongly con- 
ceived and vividly presented, and the dramatic moments are powerfully realiiMd.** 
Literature: << Mr. Locke writes well. . . . He has the seeing eye ibr charac- 
ter, the capacity for emotion. We have nothing but praise to give his abk 
chanater drawmg, while the attitude of the Laayoaf — fittber and son — to each 
Other is nnguhurly beautiful and touching.** 



Controversy in Fiction 

A group of Novels demonstrating^ in enUghtened and just 
discussionj the influence of Roman Catholicism on social 
life to-^ay. 



CASTING OF NETS. By Richard Baoot 
i2mo, 1 1.50 

Haba Joupk Krmtkapfy D,D,: << The ttory is ezcdlently written ; it holdt 
the reader spellbound m>m fint to last. The author deals with iacts ; the 
names are but guises of actual personages well known in aiistocratic circles in 
England and in Rome.'* 

The New Tork Times: "Frankly a novel with a purpose, namely, the 
exposure of certain practices and methods of the Church of Rome. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Bagot that, m spite of this controversHl tone, he has man- 
aged to make < Casting of Nets * a story of real human mterest— one which 
the present writer has found more difficult to lay aside than any of the talcf of 
adventure and gore with which the time is rife.*' 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. 

'. i2mo. 1 1. 50 

Tie Literary World: ** A well-written norcL The author writes of those 
hitrigues at Rome between the ' Bianchi * and the ' Neri ' that have already 
supplied material to such writers as Marion Crawford and Zola, and he yet 
manages to present the questions involved freshly and fiurly. He is evidently 
well acquainted with Roman life, and with that double set of theories which 
divide Roman society sharply mto two parts.*' 

Literature : ** * A Roman Mystery * shows a very accurate observation of the 
social atmosphere of the Italian capital ; neither Bouiget*8 < Cosmopolis,* 
Zoh*s * Rome,* nor Kaasandra Vivaria* s < Via Lucis * afforded so true a 
glimpse of the inner life of the Roman aristocracy.** 

THE CATHOLIC: A Novel. i2mo. #1.50 

Thi AuTHoa's AnvzaTissMiNT. — ^This b a ** picture of life,** not a novel 
with a purpose. The author has endeavoured to put into artistic form the 
results of his observation of a section of contemporary English society interested 
m the Roman Catholic Church, vrith a view, not of attacking or defending that 
Church, but of portraying character in association with it. The story is the 
record of a proud Englishwoman under the influence of a great spiritual power. 
She is not held up to the admiration or to the reprobation of the reader ; judge- 
: is not passed upon her by the author } she is merely presented. 



Nathaniel Stephenson's Novels 

THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD 

Decorative Cover . I2ino . $7.50 

The N, Y, Times, Saturday Review: " It is one of the first books 
to treat the Civil War with absolute freedom from partisanship." 
The N. K. Tribune: *" Mr. Stephenson's story of the Civil War has 
a charming unconventional form. Hardly, in fact, a novel at all ; it 
is rather a kind of pictorial narrative, one which shows us some of 
the most interesting phases of life in Cincinnati in the sixties, and 
envelops background and action in an atmosphere which is half 
romantic and half historical. There is a plot, and it is a good one. 
The story moves with nervous force ; it is as exciting as it is natural." 

The Dial: ** An unusually satisfactory performance." 

The Sewanee Review : ** He will lay it down with the consciousness 
of having gained something the average novel most frequently fails 
to funush. A cultivated and philosophic style has added to it the 
new charm of fresh and direct power of statement. His narrative 
flows smoothly through an ease and polish of diction that makes 
the reader wonder as to this being a ' first novel.' His love scenes 
are fresh and simple, ever permeated with a subtle humor that sug- 
gests he is laughing at reader and lover alike. Everywhere appar- 
ent is the knack of the practised writer, of putting an idea in a 
terse paragraph." 

The Baltimore Sun : ^ Mr. Stephenson has drawn a pcture of Lin- 
coln that is so full of sympathy, so full of strength, so full of tender- 
ness, and, apparently, so full of truth, that we cannot help but tHrJc 
it the best portrait of the martyred Pre^dent that has been given 
us in the many recent historical novels. We feel that our author 
must have known the man ; we begin to feel that we, too, have 
known him." 

Hu San Francisco Chronicle : ** A story of the Civfl War, in de^gn 
and treatment materially and very agreeably differing from most 
of the current fiction based upon the events of the great struggle." 

THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON 

Decorative Cover . l2mo . $iJiO net 

New York Times, Saturday Review : "Mr. Stephenson's style is 
fresh and good ; it is easy, and free from mannerism, and charac- 
terized by the personal tone of a narrator who has grown up on the 
scene of his story and knows his characters intimately." 
The Boston Herald: " Mr. Stephenson is a man of scholarly taste, 
very wide reading in the best English literature, and has a grace- 
ful and polished style." 



The International Studio 

An Illustrated Magazine of Fine and Applied Art 




Published by JOHN LANE 

The Bodley Head 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

35 cents per Month. Annual Supscription, 1^3.50 

Three Months' Trial Subscription, ;(!i.oo 
Two Specimen Copies sent, post free, for 25 cents 

IT is the aim of "The International Studio" to treat of every 
Art and Craft — ^Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Ceramics, 

Metal, Glass, Furniture, Decoration, Design, Bookbinding, 
Illustrating, Photography, Lithography, Enamel, Jewelry, Needle- 
work, Gardening, etc. The principal writers on Art are contri*. 
butors to its pages. Many original illustrations, reproduced in 
every variety of black and white process, half-tone, line, photo- 
gravure, etc., are to be found in each number. Color plates 
of real value are to be found in every issue. No magazine can 
boast a more artistic and sumptuous get-up than " The Interna- 
tional Studio.*' 

Everyone interested in Art, professionally or otherwise, 
should read it ; for the magazine keeps its readers au fait with 
the doings of the art world, both literary and technical. 



